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For the Port Folio. 


LIFE OF THOMAS MIFFLIN, 


Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Tomas MirrLIx was born in the State of Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1744. I have not been able to learn whether he 
was educated at a public or private school. It is certain, 
however, that this important trust was committed to the Rev. 
Dr. William Smith, who was for several years provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. No particulars of this part of 
his life are now to be collected, from any known sources. 
From a common-place book, which he kept at that period, 
and afterwards gave ta the writer of these pages, it may be 
inferred that his reading was various and well directed. They 
who derive, from British authorities, their notions respecting _ 
the state of education in this country previous to the revolu- 
tion, will be greatly deceived. Most of the individuals who 
acted a prominent part in the important struggle appear to 
have been well trained; and it is not extravagant to afirm 
that the fundamental principles of civil liberty were as well 
understood in our provincial assemblies as in St. Stephen’s 
chapel. 

We learn from some of his cotemporaries that his inclina- 
tion for a military life was displayed at an early period; and 
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he was disowned by the society of Friends in 1765, in con- 
sequence of his accepting the appointment of quarter-master 
general in the continental army. In 1774 or 1775, he com- 
manded a company of volunteers in Philadelphia, of which, 
many were Quakers. His first appearance in the civil con- 
cerns of public life was as a Burgess of the city of Phila- 
delphia, to which office he was elected in September, 1773. 
In the month of June following, his name appears on a com- 
mittee of freeholders, appointed to procure relief for the in- 
habitants of Boston, during the operation of the act familiarly 
called the Boston Port Bill. On this occasion his exertions 
were stimulated and seconded by the pen of his old precep- 
tor. He was a deputy from his native state to that congress 
which assembled in 1774, and commenced a national oppo- 
sition to the unconstitutional measures of the British govern- 
ment. In 1775, he was a member of the convention for the 
province of Pennsylvania, as it was then called;. and in the 
same year the high honour was conferred upon him, of being 
selected as an aid to general Washington. He repaired im- 
mediately to Boston, near which the army was then stationed. 
A letter from one of the officers, under date 15th Nov. 1775, 
which was published shortly afterwards in The Pennsylvania 
Gazette, speaks of a skirmish between the hostile forces, and 
adds, — our friend Mifflin e the part of himself — that 
is, of a hero!“ 

In the year 1776 he was apond by congress a brigadier 
general. As he was believed,” says Marshall, to possess 
great influence in Pennsylvania, he was directed to attend the 
government of that state, and to represent the real situation 
of the army, and the danger to which Philadelphia would 
certainly be exposed, unless the most vigorous exertions 
should be made.” Life of Washington, II. 521. The exer- 
tions of general Mifflin, although, says the author just quoted, 
they made but very little impression on the state at large, 
were attended with some degree of success in the city, and 
he was enabled to rejoin general Washington at Trenton, at 
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the head of fifteen hundred men, besides a German battalion. 
General Mifflin was soon afterwards again despatched on the 
same duty, congress declaring “ they deemed it of great im- 
portance to the general safety that he should make a propress 
through the several counties of the state of Pennsylvania, to 
rouse the freemen thereof to the immediate defence of the 
city and county;” and they resolved also, that the assembly 
be requested to appoint a committee of their body to make 
the tour with him, and assist in this good and necessary 
work.” 2 Marsh. 533. A few pages further, (p. 557,) this 
historian again adverts to the popular eloquence of general 
Mifflin, which was found peculiarly useful in removing the 
despondence which had paralized the public mind at the 
gloomy and trying period between the loss of fort Washing- 
ton and the battle of Princeton. One of the companions of 
Mifflin relates an anecdote which ‘strongly attests the pow- 
erful effect of his voice. They were at fort Washington when 
the Declaration of Independence arrived. It was a period 
of great solicitude. The recruiting had proceeded heavily 
and slowly, and those who were enlisted began to consider 
it as a hopeless contest. At such a moment the officers of 
the fort could scarcely hope for a cordial reception of the 
important document which they were ordered to proclaim to 
the troops. The men, however, were called out. After a 
few preparatory observations, the Rev. Dr. Magaw, late of 
Philadelphia, said prayers, and then the commanding officer 
read the Declaration. When he had finished, there was, for 
an instant, a death-like silence. Mifflin knew that this was 
no time for reflection. He sprung up, and in that decisive 
and animating manner which inspires confidence, he exclaim- 
ed My lads! the Rubicon is crossed!—Let us give three 
cheers for the Declaration!” The effect was electric. The 
men cheered enthusiastically, and not a note of dissatisfaction 
was heard. l 

It does not appear that general Mifflin had any separate 
command during the war, or that he was engaged in any 
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action, if we except the skirmish in the neighbourhood of 
Boston, which has been mentioned. Whether this is to be 
accounted for by the circumstance that he was “ supposed to 
be of the party unfriendly to Washington,” (3 Marshal, 337,) 
we cannot determine. Until the time at which the machina- 
tions of that infamous cabal were detected by the frank and 
honourable conduct of Patrick Henry, in transmitting the 
letter to Gen. Washington, (vide 3 Marsh. app. p. 17,) Mifflin 
seems to have enjoyed the confidence of Congress, and he 
had received the compliment of having his name conferred 
upon an important fort in the Delaware. It is certain that 
he denied all connexion with those persons, and it is equally 
true that he was a guest at the table of the general, many 
years afterwards, when the latter was president of the United 
States. These facts are derived by the writer from authority 
which cannot be disputed. 

In December, 1786, he was elected a delegate to the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution of the United States, 
and his name appears as such in that instrument. In the 
year 1787 we find general Mifflin occupying the station of 
Speaker of the Assembly, and in the ensuing year he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Franklin as President of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. His first message was published in the Penn- 
sylvania Packet, 14th November, 1788, and may be studied 
by governors of the present day, whose communications to 
the Legislatures, instead of being confined to their proper 
subjects, are suffered too often to run into interminable dis- 
quisitions de omnibus rerum et quibusdam aliis. 

In the year 1790 a convention was called and a new frame 
of government adopted. General Mifflin was elected the first 
governor under this constitution; and the fact was proclaimed 
on the twenty-first December, 1790, at the old Court House 
in Market street, Philadelphia. | 

In March, 1794, the combinations in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, to defeat the execution of the laws laying duties upon 
spirits distilled within the United States, had committed so 
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many acts of lawless violence, that the president found it 
necessary to call in the aid of the military to support the civil 
authority. Previous to this, however, a proclamation was 
issued, in which the insurgents were ordered to disperse on 
or before the first day of September following. Immediately 
on the appearance of the president’s proclamation, governor 
Mifflin convened the Legislature in order that proper means 
should be adopted to maintain the peace and dignity of the 
commonwealth, and provide for organizing the militia, 30 
as to enforce a prompt and faithful compliance with the 
orders of the general government. When the Legislature. 
assembled, the governor addressed both Houses on the im- 
portant subject which had brought them together. The 
president, he said, had communicated to him his own deter- 
mination to call forth the militia, and as the system was 
radically wrong in Pennsylvania, an extraordinary meeting 
of the legislature was necessary in order that the state might 
be prepared to fulfil its duty. He dwelt on the superior wis- 
dom and economy of the federal government; and lamented 
that a period had arrived when the scene of public and pri- 
vate happiness, interrupted by lawless violence, could only 
be perpetuated by the efficient means which had produced 
it. The proceedings in the western country he characterized 
as no less unreasonable than pernicious, because they were 
founded on the position that a small part of the community 
might dictate to the whole. He expressed the firm determi- 
nation of the federal government to support its authority, 
and his own resolution to enforce every requisition from the 
federal executive to that end. 

Not satisfied with this appeal, he invited the commissioned 
officers of the militia of Philadelphia to meet him at the 
City Hall. A very large meeting of these gentlemen and of 
private citizens assembled on this occasion. The governor, 
after a few introductory remarks on the pacific measures 
which had been adopted in order to avoid recourse to arms, 
made an animated appeal to the public spirit of the officers. | 
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He admitted very frankly that from the defects in the militia 
system he had been unable to complete the quota of the state: 
but in such a crisis as the present, he felt himself entitled to 
require from every one an explicit and immediate declaration 
of his determination to act, or a resignation of his commis- 
sion. In proposing this alternative, he said, he would not 
anticipate any decision but that which their own honour and 
the weal of the state required. He concluded by stating that 
he should proceed in the same manner to all the other coun- 
ties, included in the present requisition, until he had raised 
the stipulated number of men. 

This address was received with hearty acclamation, and 
every one declared his readiness to march. In his progress 
through ‘other counties, his exertions were equally successful, 
and he had the satisfaction of appearing at the rendezvous 
with his proper equipments. Of the events of the bloodless 
campaign which ensued, it is not necessary that we should 
enter into any detail, in narrating the life of Mifin.* The 
unprincipled men who contrived the mischief, deserted their 
deluded followers, a few of whom were apprehended and 
convicted, but subsequently pardoned. 

Mifflin was elected to the office of governor for three suc- 
cessive terms, or nine years; after which he could not have 
served again until after the lapse of one period. Before the 
termination, however, of his last year of service, he was 
seized with a disorder, which ended his life early in the year 
1800. The legislature of the state, being then in session, it 
was resolved, that his remains should be interred at the pub- 
lic expense. 


* See an official “ Report on the Proceedings of thé Governor relative 
to the late Insurrection,” in Dunlap ànd Claxpoole's Daily Advertiser, 
13th February, 1795. 
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EPISTOLARY. 


The following letter is from the Rev. Dr. Su rr, who was, 
for several years, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and a minister in the Episcopal church in Philadelphia. 


Dear SIR, 

I received your obliging letter, and am glad you are so 
happy in the kindness shown you by the good Bishop; which, 
Jam sure, the more he discovers the integrity of your heart, 
and quickness of your parts, will be the more increased in 
your favour. I doubt not your sense will lead you to avail 
yourseif of your present opportunities to get a provision in 
some decent and independent business, suited to your native 
bent of mind and abilities; and it will make your friends 
happy if your lot is cast back among them. 

If you keep a good look out, and find something proper, 
(and never ask without propriety, and where you have little 
chance of a competitor, with ministerial iuterest,) something 
may be procured at first asking, especially in America. 

I had wrote you about a month before the receipt of yours, 
and no coubt you have received my letter by Magaw and 
Andrews; in which I made a bad apology, but the best I 


bad, for not sending the letters l promised; but I did, how- 


ever, mention you, as became me, to Mr. Penn and others; 
and as to any other friends I did not expect they would fall 
in your way till winter, and now you are so well befriended 
that I would not be laughed at for sending you Venetian 
succours. i 

The little picture West did for me was drawn when I had 
just got out of an eleven weeks fever, and you will tell him 
I have now a little more complexion, as well as health, which 
I beg him to supply also to the piece, with a dash or two 
of his brush, that I may send for it. I wrote him by his 
bride, and did every thing he expected of me in that af- 
fair, but he has never been kind enough to send me a line. 

I am sorry the dean of Gloster is so much set against 
poor America, and would suppress, instead of cherish, that 
spirit of liberty, which ought, so far as restrained within just 
bounds, to be cherished every where, for the sake of the lit- 
tle true liberty left in the world. I trust Providence will 
make American liberty still its care, and our prudent use. of 
it show we deserve it, and then they may write on. Fre- 
garded the dean’s abilities, and never dreamed they would 
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be thrown in the opposite scale. You know I took no part 
in the writings pro or con, about the stamp act, and the letter 
to him was the only time I put pen to paper about it, for 
the reasons assigned in the letter, an exact copy of which 
(though I seldom ever have time to make copies,) I hap- 
pened to keep, to show some gentlemen at whose instance it 
was written. It is enclosed to you, that if the dean should 
again call it impudent, it may be in your power to show that 
it deserves no such name; being, I think, as prudent and 
well guarded as any thing ever I wrote; which was very 
lucky, considering the time and circumstances, Indeed, I 
do not care if all the world saw it. Mr. Duché has got 3501. 
currency per annum; which, I believe, is the most he may 
ever expect here. It is a pity he were not in a country where 
his talents and eloquence would soon command something 
far above that. However, I hope he has other considerations 
that will reconcile him to his state. I am to give a course of 
Theological Lectures this winter, and your brother Tom will 
be one of the pupils. 
I am your affectionate friend and servant, 
: ’ WILLIAM SMITH. 


P.S. Please to present my best duty to the good Bishop. 
If you can meet Dr. Brown, deliver the enclosed yourself. 
If not, leave it at Lockyer Davis, as directed, with one of the 
pieces for the medals, which you will get of Mr. Powel. If 
you can meet the doctor, you will be pleased with him. Seal 
up the medal pieces for him. 

Philadelphia, December 13th, 1766. 


Francis Hopkinson, Esq. 


Not long after the adoption of our Constitution, the late 
Col. Forrest, of Georgetown, D.C. in the course of his cor- 
respondence with Mr. Jefferson, asked his opinion of that 
instrument. The reply to this inquiry will be perused with 
peculiar interest at the present moment. 


Puris, 31st December, 1787. 
‘DEAR SiR, 

Just before I received your favour, asking my opinion 
on our new proposed constitution, I had written my senti- 
ments on the subject fully to my friend Mr. Madison. They 
concurred so exactly with yours, that the communication of 
them could answer no end but that of showing my readiness 
to obey you. I therefore extracted that part from my letter 
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to him, and have reserved it for a good private conveyance, 
which has never offered till now, by Mr. Parker. Though 
I pretend to make no mystery of mylopinion, yet my distance 
from the scene gives me too much diffidence in my views of 
it to detail them lengthily and publicly. This diffidence is 
increased by my high opinion of the abilities and honesty of 
the framers of the constitution. Yet we cannot help think- 
ing for ourselves. I suppose I see much precious improve- 
ment in it, but some seeds of danger which might have been 
kept out of sight of the framers by a consciousness of their 
own honesty, and a presumption that all succeeding rulers 
would be as honest as themselves. Make what use you please 
of the contents of the paper, but without quoting its author, 
who has no pretension to see what is hidden from others. 
I have the honour to be, 
With esteem and respect, dear sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Colonel Forrest. THoMas JEFFERSON. 


J like much the general idea of framing a government 
which should go on of itself peaceably, without needing con- 
tinual recurrence to the state legislatures. I like the organi- 
zation of the government into legislative, judiciary, and ex- 
ecutive. I like the power given the legislature to levy taxes; 
and, for that reason solely, I approve of the greater house be- 
ing chosen by the people directly. For, though I think a house 
so chosen, will be very far inferior to the present congress, 
will be very illy qualified to legislate for the Union, for 
foreign nations, &c.; yet this evil does not weigh against the 
good of preserving inviolate the fundamental principle that 
the people are not to be taxed but by representives chosen 
immediately by themselves. I am captivated by the com- 
promise of the opposite claims of the great and little states, 
of the latter to equal, and the former to proportional influ- 
ence. I am much pleased too with the substitution of the 
method of voting by persons, instead of that of voting by 
states: and I like the negative given to the executive con- 
jointly with a third of either house; though I should have 
liked it better had the judiciary been associated for that pur- 
pose, or invested separately with a similar power. There 
are other good things of less moment. I will now tell you 
what I do not like.—First, the omission of a bill of rights, 
providing clearly, and without the aid of sophisms, for free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the press, protection against 
standing armies, restriction of monopolies, the eternal and 
unremitting force of the habeas corpus laws, and trials by 
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jury in all matters of fact triable by the laws of the land, and 
not by the law of nations. To say, as Mr. Wilson does, that 
a bill of rights was not necessary, because all is reserved in 
the case of the general government which is not given, while 
in the particular ones all is given which is not reserved, might 
do for the audience to which it was addressed: but it is surely 
a gratis dictum, the reverse of which might just as well be 
said; and it is opposed by strong inferences from the body 
of the instrument, as well as from the omission of the clause 
of our present confederation which had made the reserva- 
tion in express terms. It was hard to conclude because there 
has been a want of uniformity among the states as to the 
cases triable by jury, because some have been so incautious 
as to dispense with this mode of trial in certain cases; there- 
fore, the more prudent states shall be reduced to the same 
level of calamity. It would have been much more just and 
wise to have concluded the other way, that as most of the 
states had preserved with jealousy this sacred palladium of 
liberty, those who had wandered should be brought back to 
it; and to have established general right rather than general 
wrong. For I consider all the ill as established, which may 
be established. I have a right to nothing which another has 
a right to take away; and congress will have a right to take 
away trials by jury in all civil cases. Let me add, that a bill 
of rights is what the people are entitled to against every go- 
vernment on earth, general or particular; and what no just 
government should refuse, or rest on inferences. 

“ The second feature I dislike, and strongly dislike, is the 
abandonment in every instance of the principle of rotation in 
office, and most particularly in the case of the president. 
Reason and experience tell us that the first magistrate will 
always be re-elected if he may be re-elected. He is then an 
officer for life. This once observed, it becomes of so much 
consequence to certain nations to have a friend or a foe at 
the head of our affairs that they will interfere with money 
and with arms. A Galloman or an Angloman will be sup- 
ported by the nation he befriends. If once elected, and at a 
second or third election outvoted by one or two votes, he 
will pretend false votes, foul play, hold possession of the 
reins of government, be supported by the states voting for 
him, especially if they be the central ones, lying in a com- 
pact body themselves, and separating their opponents; and 
they will be aided by one nation in Europe, while the ma- 
jority are aided by another. The election of a president of 
America, some years hence, will be much more interesting 
to certain nations of Europe than ever the election of a king 
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of Poland was. Reflect on all the instances in history, an- 
cient and modern, of elective monarchies, and say if they do 
not give foundation for my fears. The Roman emperors, che 
popes, while they were of any importance, the German emper- 
ors, till they became hereditary in practice, the kings of Poland, 
the deys of the Ottoman dependencies. It may be said that if 
elections are to be attended with these disorders, the seldomer 
they are repeated the better. But experience says that to free 
them from disorder, they must be rendered less interesting 
by a necessity of change. No foreign power, nor domestic 
party, will waste their blood and money to elect a person 
who must go out at the end of a short period. The power 
of removing every fourth year by the vote of the people, is 
a power which they will not exercise; and if they were dis- 
posed to exercise it they would not be permitted. The king 
of Poland is removable every day by the diet, but they never 
remove him, nor would Russia, the emperor, &c. permit them 
to do it.— Smaller objections are the appeal on matters of fact 
as well as law; and the binding all persons, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judiciary, by oath to maintain that constitution. I 
do not pretend to decide what would be the best method of 
procuring the establishment of the maniſold good things in 
this constitution, and of getting rid of the bad; whether by 
adopting it in hopes of future amendment; or, after it shall 
have been duly weighed and canvassed by the people, after 
seeing the parts they generally dislike, and those they gene- 
rally approve, to say to them, ‘ we sce now what you wish; 
you are willing to give to your federal government such and 
such powers: but you wish at the same time to have such 
and such fundamental rights secured to you, and certain 
sources of convulsion taken away; be it so—send together 
your deputies again, let them establish your fundamental 
rights by a sacrosanet declaration, and let them pass the parts 
of the constitution you have approved. These will give 
powers to your federal government sufficient for your hap- 
piness. This is what might be said, and would probably 
produce a speedy, more perfect, and more permanent form of 
government. At all events, I hope you will not be discouraged 
from making other trials, if the present one should fail—we 
are never permitted to despair of the commonwealth. 

“ I have thus told you freely what I like and what I dis- 
like, merely as matter of curiosity, for I know it is not in my 
power to offer matter of information to your judgment, which 
has been formed after hearing and weighing every thing which 
the wisdom of man could offer on these subjects. I own I 
am not a friend to a very energetic government, it is always 
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oppressive; it places the governors indeed more at their ease, 
at the expense of the people. The late rebellion in Massa- 
chusetts has given more alarm than I think it should have 
done. Calulate that one rebellion in thirteen states in the 
course of eleven years, is but one for each state in a century 
and a half. No country should be so Jong without one, nor will 
any degree of power in the hands of government prevent in- 
surrections. In England, where the hand of power is heavier 
than with us, there are seldom half a dozen years without 
an insurrection. In France, where it is still heavier, but less 
despotic, as Montesquieu supposes, than in some other coun- 
tries, and where there are always two or three hundred thou- 
sand men ready to crush insurrections, there have been three 
in the course of the three years I have been here, in every 
one of which, greater numbers were engaged than in Mas- 
sachusetts, and a great deal more blood was spilt. In Turkey, 
where the sole nod of the despot is death, insurrections are 
the events of every day, Compare again the ferocious depre- 
dations of their insurgents with the order, the moderation, 
and the almost self-extinguishment of ours, and say, finally, 
whether peace is best preserved by giving energy to the go- 
vernment, or information to the people. This last is the most 
certain and the most legitimate engine of government. Edu- 
cate and inform the whole mass of the people, enable them 
to see that it is their interest to preserve peace and order, 
and they will preserve it; and it requires no very high de- 
gree of education to convince them of this; they are the only 
sure reliance for the preservation of our liberty.— After all, 
it is my principle that the will of the majority should pre- 
vail. if they approve the proposed constitution in all its 
parts, I shall concur in it cheerfully, in hopes they will amend 
it whenever they shall find it works wrong. This reliance 
cannot deceive us, as long as we remain virtuous; and I think 
we shall be that, as long as agriculture is our principal ob- 
ject, which will be the case while there remain vacant lands 
in any partof America. When we get piled upon one another 
in large cities, as in Europe, we shall become corrupt as in 
Europe, and go to eating one another as they do there.—I 
have tired you by this time with disquisitions which you 
have aircady heard repeated by others a thousand and a 
thousand times, and therefore shall only add assurances of 
the esteem and attachment, with which I have the honor to 
be, dear Sir, &c.” 
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GRANBY.—A Novel, in two volumes. New York, [reprint- 
ed] by J. & J. Harper, 1826. 


Before we say a word about this novel, we beg leave to 
make a few observations ona practice which tends to intro- 
duce embarrassment and uncertainty in the history of our 
hterature, and which, though vehemently stigmatized here 
when it is detected abroad, is uniformly adopted by us. We 
allude to the republication of English, as American produc- 
tions. Several very meritorious works of fiction have issued 
from our press and they were received with chilling indiffer- 
ence; but no sooner were they republished in London with- 
out any acknowledgment of their origin, than our newspa- 
pers opened a torrent of declamation about American genius 
and the meanness of poaching on our grounds. ‘This is all 
very unwise. If an account current were stated, it would 
appear that the British publishers take ounces where we ap- 
propriate tons. In fact it is only under some very peculiar 
circumstances that an American bookseller ventures to pay 
for an original maouscript. We may swagger as we please 
about ourselves, in this matter, but it is notorious to thuse 
who are acquainted with the subject, that there is verv little 
national feeling in favour of domestic literature. We reward 
our booksellers for republishing English books, but if they 
venture to print an American work, they must look for in- 
demnity to- the consumers of waste paper. Granby” pur- 
ports to be a representation of the present state of manners 
in the first circle of Great Britain; and we are willing to re- 
ceive it as such when we reflect that cock-fights and the con- 
tentions of pugilists are among the most fashionable amuse- 
ments of the English nobility, and that crim. con. actions 
arising among persons of the same rank, form a prominent 
item in the profits of professional practice. The commence- 
ment of the work introduces us to general Granby, a worthy 
old gentleman, and his nephew Henry, who are enjoying a 
téte a téte after dinner. The former is inclined to be talka- 
tive and inquisitive, but the latter is not in a communicable 
humour. He has just returned from a visit to a kinsman, 
Sir Thomas Jermyn, at whose house much of his boyhood 
had been spent. While he was at college, his former play- 
mate, Caroline Jermyn, had arrived at that period when con- 
siderate mothers, like lady Jermyn, begin to think of seeing 
their daughters settled for life. Henry’s situation did not 
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answer the calculations of the parents, and he now found him- 
self treated by them not quite so unceremoniously as when 
he used to visit them from Westminster on a Saturday. The 
heart of the young lady, however, remained unchanged, and 
at this period their “ brotherly regards,” had ripened into 
precisely those sentiments which might be expected from two 
young persons in their situation. During this visit he obtain- 
ed a lock of the lady’s hair, which he promised to show to no 
one, and on his return home, with her permission, he wrote 
her a letter. It contained no declaration of love, but com- 
menced in the common form with ! Dear Cousin,” and ended 
with “ very truly yours.“ It was a well guarded epistle, which 
he thought would be the introduction to a long series. He 
inclosed it to her father, committed it to the post office, and 
in a few days it was returned to him in a blank envelop. 
The general, displeased at this treatment of his nephew, very 
civilly requested an explanation from his old friend, Sir T. 
Jermyn, which was declined, with great formality, by that 
gentleman. All intercourse between the families was thus 
destroyed. T'o this brief statement it is necessary to add, that 
the unfortunate letter never was seen by Caroline, but she 
was informed by her mother that it had been returned by her 
in consequence of the great impropriety of its character. 
The reader of novels will now easily imagine how many 
delicate situations may be made to arise from such a misun- 
derstanding, in the hands of a skilful writer. In this branch 
of his profession, we think the author is entitled to no little 
praise. His incidents are happily conceived, and follow each 
other in a very natural order. It is in his dialogue that he 
fails, and his failings are the more glaring because before his 
personages are allowed to speak, they are introduced by a 
description which they generally falsify, by their manners or 
conversation. ‘There is, moreover, a great deal of prosing 
about matters which are bolted to the bran every week in the 
year, in three-fourths of the family circles from which the 
fashionable world is composed. Thus, in the fifth chapter of 
the first volume a matrimonial dialogue is inflicted upon us, 
on the interesting subject of general invitations. Sir Thomas 
Jermyn and his dame are the interlocutors. The former is a 
pompous piece of inanity, who, by stirring about at turnpike 
meetings and such objects of petty ambition, had obtained a 
seat in parliament, as the representative of a borough which 
contained fifteen voters. This was acquired, as we are inform- 
ed, at a moderate expense,” and under the obligation to vote 
uniformly with the ministry. His wife is a lady of low ori- 
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gin, who made a good match, it was said, in consequence of 
having a pretty face. She was described by her acquaint- 
ance, as a clever body at a pinch, who always played her cards 
well. Such was the couple who read in a newspaper the im- 
portant intelligence that a certain duke was about to pay a 
visit to a certain viscount, who was the brother-in-law of the 
member from Brackingsley. The viscount had always looked 
a little de haut en bas upon the member; but still, as they 
lived at a considerable distance apart, a decent degree of cor- 
diality and attention had been vouchsafed. The dialogue is 
well enough in itself, but it is misplaced. It clogs the narra- 
tive and impairs its vivacity. We quote the passage, as a 
specimen of the manner of the writer. The reader will be 
amused with the art of the lady in flattering the vanity and 
soothing the wounded pride of the knight. 


“T have been thinking for some time, Sir Thomas, that we have been 
usiog the Daventry’s rather ill, and you cannot think how it lies upon 
my mind.“ 

Using them ill, how so?” said the baronet, raising his head from a 
cup of green tea, and the report of the game committee. 

“ Why, you know how kind they have always been, and how fond they 
are of having us with them, and how long it is siuce they have been with 
us. 

„ Yes—I know it is a long time; but whose fault was that? I’m sure 
we have asked them often enough.“ 

“True, true, Sir Tkomas, so we bave. Circumstances, you know, 
always prevented them. But what I was going to say was this—lI really 
think we have not behaved quite well to them. Your sister Daventry, 
when we saw them at Leamington, said a great deal—a great deal indeed, 
about our meeting so seldom; and she seemed to allude to it again in her 
note, when she sent us those seeds and cuttings for the green house; and 
you know, Sir Thomas, you have had two letters from lord Daventry, 
written expressly to ask you there.” 

« No, no, my dear; not written expressly; no such thing. One was 
about an under game keeper, and the other was full of the Compton-heath 
inclosure bill. He said something, to be sure, in each of them, about see- 
ing us at Hemingsworth; but he did not fix any day. They were mere 
general invitations.” 

„ Certainly, certainly, there were other subjects in both letters. You 
know, you gentlemen seldom write except upon business. But you are 
aware, yourself, that be has invited us twice; and after that, I really think 
it is now our turn to show some attention, and that we cannot do less than 
offer to go to them.“ 

« Go to them! ob! that is the attention you mean! Why I thought, lady 
Jermyn, you were going to propose that we should ask them to come to us.” 

„should be truly happy, I’m sure, to see them here, as | always am, 
and ever have been; but you know, Sir Thomas, at this time of the year, 
they are constantly engaged with company at home; therefore, much as 
we may desire it, our seeing them here is out of the question. Besides, 
1 think it would be quite unpardonable to take no notice of their invita- 
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tion, after all that your sister has said, and Lord Daventry having written 
twice on the subject. 

I don’t know what my sister may have said, but as for Daventry’s two 
letters, they were nothing, as I told you, but general invitations; and I al- 
ways have said, and always shall say, that general invitations stand for 
nothing.“ 

Now, really, Sir Thomas, I cannot agree with you. I know it is the 
fashion to abuse general invitations, but for my part, I always stand up for 
them. To be sure, they are often used to indifferent people that one does'nt 
care about, because, perbaps, one must ask them, and cannot exactly at 
the moment fix any time; but, surely, when friends and relations invite 
one in that way, they mean, that one shall at all times be equally wel- 
come.“ 

% Equally welcome!—aye, very likely — that is to say, just as little at 
one time as another. No, no, my dear, I am no friend to general invita- 
tione. I have always said, and I always shall say, that a person who asks 
you tocome ‘at any time,’ bad much rather you never came at all.” 

„Oh, Sir Thomas! you must not say that, because you are doing your- 
self a great injustice. You know, you often do that very thing to many 
excellent people, that I am sure we have a great regard for. There are 
the Joneses, and the Gibses, and the Robinses, and the Barkers; you never 
meet them but you make a speech about seeing them, and yet we never 
have them but once in two years.“ 

% Why, between ourselves, my dear,” said the baronet. in a confiden- 
tial tone, towards a certain class of people that one must be civil to, a 
little management of this sort is very useful; and you may depend upon it, 
that Daventry pays off his scores in that coin as well as ourselves.“ 

« I have not the least doubt of it—to certain people but I cannot supe 
pose that he does to us. Really, Sir Thomas, we ought to go, if it is only 
to show that we do not place ourselves io that class. Your dear sister 
would feel it very much; aud I am sure, Sir Thomas, that you who are so 
generally civil toevery body, would never be guilty of an act of rudeness 
to your own near relations.“ 

“ Oh, I have no objection to go to them; only, I bave a great deal of 
business of one sort or other; and I think I am rather wanted here at pre- 
sent.“ 

« Ah, Sir Thomas! as for that, you know you are always wanted in 
this neighbourhood. We could never leave home if that were an excuse. 
But they ought to be taught to du without you. A man in vour situation 
is not to be made a drudge. He ought to take an opportunity of showing 
his independence.” 

« Yes, yes—no doubt—no doubt—well, do as you please—I say again, 
I have no objection to go to Hemingsworth.“ 

“ Very well. I could do nothing, you know, without your concurrence: 
but since you agree to go, I’ll write directly to your sister Daventry, and 
tell her we'll come to them, if they can receive us, on Monday next. There 
will be ample time for an answer.” 

A polite and carefully worded note was quickly despatched to lord Da- 
ventry, and received, as soon as the distance would permit, a very civil and 
favourable reply. 


To this enviable mansion they accordingly repair, and here 
Caroline is first brought into company. Among the visiters 
at Hemingsworth, the seat of lord Daventry, they found a 
Mr. Trebeck, who, as he appears to be one of the author's 
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most laboured characters, is entitled to particular notice from 
us. Lady Daventry on receiving Sir Thomas Jermyn’s family, 
felicitates them, among other circumstances, upon the good 
fortune which awaits them in the society of Mr. Trebeck, 
who is one of the circle assembled at her mansion.“ Per- 
haps you don’t know him,” slily insinuates her ladyship, but 
of course you have heard him spoken of; very fine, and every 
thing of that sort; but pleasant, remarkably pleasant, where 
he is known. Caroline did not know this important personage, 
nor had she heard of him, and she sought information from 
her mother. She was not much enlightened by the informa- 
tion she received, and repaired to her toilet where “ she oc- 
cupied her mind as much as that business would permit, in 
forming abstract ideas of a duke and duchess, and, in endea- 
vouring to divine what manner of man the Trebeck could 
possibly be.” The first iutroduction of this “ far-famed and 
redoubtable” personage, as he is styled, will display his cha- 
racter, we think, more satisfactorily than it has been done in 
the elaborate delineation of the author: and we think, more- 
over, that however great a compliment his visit may have 
‘conferred upon an English duke and duchess, an American 
gentleman would scarcely have concluded from his manners 
that he was many removes above the condition of a bar keeper 
or an exhibiter of pattern cards. The first ebullition of wit, 
from this consummate master of the art is as follows: he had 
delayed his appearance at the dinner table until some time 
after the company was seated, and when he took his seat his 
reply to his host’s invitation“ Trebeck, shall I help you? I 
am afraid it is cold; -was If you please, but Pll first take 
some wine with the duchess. Cold, is it? Oh! never mind,” 
and half turning to Caroline,—“ even cold fish is a luxury to 
one who comes in resigned to see nothing but the cheese.” 
To us this appears the very quintessence of coxcombry, in 
which is included all the sins against good sense and good 
breeding. He was placed at the table next to Caroline, a 
very young lady be it remembered, whom he had never seen 
before, and he displays his smartness at the expense of her 
feelings in the following manner: while a duke, was expa- 
tiating with an enthusiasm which might have done honour to 
a cook, upon the qualities of various viands, Trebeck inform- 
ed Caroline, in a low tone, that the peer was quite an amateur 
in that art, and begged her leave to recommend a particular 
dish to him of which she was eating “ upon her authority,” 

« I dare not upon my own,” he said. 

“ Then pray do not use mine,” said the lady. 
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“ Ves, I will, with your permission; Ill tell him you thought 
by what dropt from him in conversation that it would exactly 
suit the genius of his taste. Shall 1? Yes. Duke,” raising 
his voice a little and speaking across the table. 

“Oh! no. How can you?” | 

“ Why not?—Duke, with a glance at Caroline,—will you 
allow me to take wine with you?” 

When we consider that this shallow impertinence comes 
from a person who has been introduced to us as a gentleman 
whose presence at the tables of the English nobility 1s con- 
sidered as a compliment,” what are we to infer respecting 
the state of society in that country, if the author of this 
novel is to be admitted as a competent witness? 

One of the best passages in this novel is that in which 
Granby accuses Tyrrel of being a sharper, and compels him 
to refund his dishonourable gains. Tyrrel was, as he then 
believed, his cousin, the heir apparent of the head of his 
house, and his personal friend, for whom he entertained a true 
and warm regard. Courtenay, the victim of Tyrrel’s fraudu- 
lent practices, was a mutual friend, though Granby’s feelings 
towards him had been somewhat estranged, since he had 
viewed him as a successful rival in the affections of Caroline. 
When, however, he saw him at a splendid route soon after 
his ruin had been accomplished,—his eyes fixed and glaring, 
his.cheeks pale, and his whole countenance exhibiting a fright- 
ful picture of agony,—the generous heart of Granby forgot 
every thing but commiseration for the wretched object before 
him. Withdrawing Courtenay from the scene of gayety by 
which he was surrounded, he prevailed upon him to go home 
and then repaired to Tyrrel’s lodgings. The scene which 
ensued may be described in the words of the author: 

The door at length was half opened by a drowsy servant, with a candle 
in his hand, who, peeping at him, with a look of much surprise at the un- 
seasonableness of the visit, told him that his master was still in his sitting 
room. This was sufficient, and Granby hastily passed the servant, and 
without waiting to be announced, proceeded quietly but rapidly to the 
room. On opening the door, he saw Tyrrel, his head resting on one hand, 
while the other held a pencil. He was deeply intent on a paper before 
him, on which he appeared to have been writing ſigures; two candles, burnt 
almost to the socket, threw their dim light upon his face; and on the same 
table stood a wine glass, and a small phial containing laudaoum, to the 
use of which pernicious drug, Tyrrel had lately begun to habituate himself. 

Tyrrel did vot raise his eyes from the paper immediately upon Granby’s 
entrance, thinking probably that it was the servant; but scarcely had he 
made two steps into the room when Tyrrel looked up, and on seeing bim, 
started from his chair in seeming terror, and crumpling up the paper, threw 
it from him into the fire place. 

‘ Flow now, Granby? here again!” said he; and then catching the stern 
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pression of his countenance, he faintly added, For heaven’s sake what 
ts the matter?” 

Granby carefully closed the door, before be returned him any answer. 
“ My errand,” said he, concerns Courtenay.“ 

* Courtenay! good God! what has happened to him?” 

Nothing but what you know already.” 

What l know! explain yourself.” 

I mean to do so—and briefly too. I come to demand that you renounce 
all claims upon him for money which be bas lost to you, and that you re- 
fand 29 

** Granby, are you mad?” 

0 al me out—and that you refund what you have unfairly won this 
night.“ 

„ Unfairly! 'sdeath! does the scoundrel presume to say—”? 

Be calm if you can,” said Granby firmly, “ for violence is useless, 
He says nothing—he knows nothing: it is L who say it, and know it, and 
make this claim for him in consequence.” 

“ And by what authority, Sir, exclaimed Tyrrel, in a lofty tone, by 
what authority do you dare to say this to me?” 

By the authority of a friend to both, and a relation to you.“ 

Cant! — cursed cant!—Friend and relation! Is this your cloak for a 
scandalous charge? Do you think this will serve, Sir? Nu—give me proof 
of what you insinuate.” 

“ I insinuate nothing; my charge is a direct one, and will require a di- 
rect reply. As for proofs, you shall have them; and for this purpose I shall 
ask for the dice and dice box that you used this night,” 

“ With all my heart,” said Tyrrel, „ and I would show them as freely 
to the whole world—There—take them—examine them well—but 1emem- 
ber, Sir, you will do it at your peril; for if they are not proved deceptive,” 
said he, striking his clenched hand upon the table, then by heavens—”? 

„Tbis threat is useless,” interrupted Granby, “ for I shall not even 
examine them. But observe me for a moment—” 

Tyrrel muttered something between his teeth, and turned away. 

t: Observe me, I say,” repeated Granby sternly ; “ you asked for proofs, 
and I am prepared to give them ;” and then, without uttering auotber 
word, he elowly exemplified with the dice the whole process of Tyrrel’s 
frandulent manœuvres. 

A dead silence ensued; Tyrrel leaning in guilty confusion on the back 
of a chair, while Granby stood opposite, erect, and motionless, with bis 
hands clasped, apparently lost in painful thought. He was balancing in 
his mind conflicting sentiments of justice and mercy, and rueditating in 
what way to meet the probable contrition of his guilty relative; but he 
was not prepared to see him seek a refuge in effrontery, and started as if 
a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet when Tyrrel stepped up, and with a 
coarse smile slapped him familiarly on the shoulder. 

Bravo, young one!” were his first words. 4 Curse me, if l thought 
you so knowing! l see you understand a trick or two—you are training 
in a promising way—we shall have you down at the Hells soon!“ 

“ Tyrrel! Tyrrel! I did not expect this,” said Granby, turning from 
him with disgust. 

“ Then, what the devil did you expect? Did you think I should whine 
and cant about it, and fall on my knees like a blubbering school-boy to 
escape a whipping? Why, what a cursed long face you make —as if rooks 
and pigeons were birds unheard of; pshaw—man—come—damn it—where 
can you have lived to look so serious about such a trifle? 1 (bought you 
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had been more of aman of the world. We jolly Greeks are never down 
in the mouth about these things. Where was the harm, if the fellow chose 
to be a fool, to treat him with a taste of my art? Prejudice apart, where 
is the sin in a quiet bit of lege-demain? None on earth—and so you would 
think, if it was not for those rusty, old woman’s notions, which I wonder 
how the devil you came by. I have done no more than many others.” 

“Tyrrel,” said Granby, though you have a right to be heard in your 
defence, yet I almost blame myself, for having patiently listened so long 
to this monstrous attempt to palliate your crime.“ 

Crime!“ repeated Tyrrel, with a scornful laugb—“ by what statute? 
Crime, indeed! you talk it well upon my soul; but learn, young man, to 
make distinctions—look at the dice—are they loaded? Look at the box— 
is it not a fair one? Did I fight with false weapons? No, Sir—the devil, 
himself, dare not say it. I met my man, and beat him down in a fair trial 
of address. I employed an art which I had been practising for months, and 
which I had surely acquired a right to profit by. I won by skill—sheer 
skill—skill which I had gained by my own exertions, and which I am there- 
fore justified in using.“ 

6 will no longer listen to such paltry sophistry,” replied Granby; “ It 
cannot deceive me—you cannot even deceive yourself by it. My object, 
Tyrrel, in coming hither, was, not to bear your efforts at exculpation— ſor 
none that you can make will be suficient—your offence is only aggravated 
by what you have already said—I come to enforce a demand—you have 
heard it, aud I expect your answer.“ 

« You shall have it,” said Tyrrel, with a malignant scowl; and he went 
and opened a bureau, while Granby stood regarding him in silence. Tyr- 
rel searched for something; at length he closed the bureau: what be had 
taken out of it. Granby knew not, for his back was towards him; till on 
turning round he displayed to his astonished eyes a brace of pistols, and a 
card. 

„Here is my answer,“ said he, holding up the pistols, and there,” 
throwing on the table an ace of clubs, shot through the middle, is my 
pledge for its proving satisfactory. You see my mark at twelve paces—a 
pretty fair certificate of a cool eye, and a steady hand. Be advised, young 
fellow,“ he added, in an insulting tone“ think twice before you drive to 
extremities a man who can split a ball upon a knife, and shoot a couple 
through the same hole. You will find I am not to be trifled with.” 

Aud you will find,” said Granby, calmly, “ that it is not my intention 
to trifle with you. My object is fixed and serious—I come to insist on 
satisfaction for my friend.” 

“ Satisfaction!” said Tyrrel, with savage glee, “ have at you then—the 
sooner the better—name time and place—and I am your man“ 

“ Tyrrel, you mistake the satisfaction I require—it is not to shed the 


blood of a relation. If you mean to give me a challenge, understand dis- 


tinctly that I will not accept it?” 

« You wil not?“ retorted Tyrrel? * Say you dare not.“ 

* I wilt not,” said Granby; “and if you urge me, the world shall kaow 
my reason for refusing.” 

„Aud what is that reason?“ said Tyrrel, with a sneer. 

“ I shall tell them that the challenger is no longer worthy of the con- 
sideration due to a man of honour.” 

“ Insolent coward!” said Tyrrel through his clenched teeth. 

& 1 shall not descend to bandy invectives,” replied Granby firmly. ‘1 
repeat my demand for reparation.” 

“ Granby--Granby—hbaye a care—be cautious how you goad a despe- 
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rate man. Are you aware,“ said Tyrrel, taking up the pistols, “ that one 
of these is loaded? You defy me, because you think that my reputation 
is in your power. Remember that your life is in mine.“ And he retreated 
a few steps, and deliberately examined the priming of bis pistol. 

4“ Do you think so meanly of me,” said Granby, “as to expect that I 
shall be terrified from my purpose by this impotent bravado?” 

% do,“ said Tyrrel. ‘‘Impotent bravado! Good sounding words, faith! 
but very little to the purpose. I would advise you to think of something 
better by way of adying speech and quickly too, for your time is but 
short. Now, Sir, death or recantation?” and he levelled the pistol at Gran- 
by’s head. 

Granby neither moved nor spoke, but looked steadily in Tyrrel’s face. 
There was a deep silence, which was first broken by the click of the pis- 
tol. Tyrrel had cocked it. Granby heard the ominous sound, but his 
frame never trembled, nor did his cheek grow paler, nor bis eye wander, 
bat remained still sternly bent on Tyrrel in sad and resolute defiance. 

„Tyrrel!“ said he, in a solemn tone, I have no fear. Lou dare not 
be a murderer.” 

Tyrrel returned no answer, but still presented the cocked pistol. 

« You will never,” continued Granby, charge your conscience with 
such a crime.”’ 

« My conscience!“ said Tyrrel, with frightful irony, lowering bis pistol 
as he spoke; how did you know I bad a conscience?” 

« You have—you must,” said Granby. ‘I will not think you utterly 
depraved. You may stifle the voice of your conscience for a time, but be 
assured it will be heard. Tyrrel—there is a God that sees and judges you; 
and if you shed my blood, the hour of retribution will surely come:” and 
Granby, as he spoke, fixed his eyes with impressive solemnity upon Tyr- 
rel's. 

The latter could not encounter their appeal. His own fell beneath their 

glance. The hand that held the pistol trembled; and the countenance was 
convulsed with a sudden pang. He muttered something indistinctly, turn- 
ed away, and deposited the pistols in their former place. 
+ I did it but to try you,” said he in a low voice. Heaven knows, that 
for the world’s worth [ could not be your murderer; but you had almost 
driven me past myself. Granby, you are too bard with me. Do not op- 
press a fallen man. Temper your justice with mercy. Circumstances 
have made you powerful, let them show that you are generous. Remem- 
ber whom you are about to sacrifice. Remember that itis a friend and a 
relation.“ 

« Tyrrel, I remember it but too well,“ said Granby mournfully. It is 
a fact which I shall never forget, and deep will be the anguish it will cost 
me. Bitter as your own reflections must necessarily be, you can but feebly 
judge of what I feel, to find myself at once cut off from one who is still my 
relation, and whom a few short hours ago I vainly fancied I might call my 
friend. Tyrrel, do not endeavour to deceive yourself. You have committed 
that, which if known, would render you an outcast from every reputable 
circle in which you have ever moved.“ 

know it all, said Tyrrel impatiently, and feel it too. Why should 
you torture me with this repetition? Surely that punishment is enough.“ 

No, Tyrrel, it is not enough. The world’s scorn is slight to that which 
your own heart ought to inflict. Remember the victim of your arts—the 
ruin, the destruction which you would have entailed on him. Tyrrel—the 
person whom you have so deeply wronged, suppressed perhaps in your 
presence the dreadful agony of his mind; but had you lately seen, as I have 
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done, the burning frenzy, the feverish effort to snatch a temporary forget- 
fulness of misery; his wild, frantic, intemperate mirth, and the horrid reck- 
lessness of his despair; had you seen all this, and said, as you needs must, 
«Twas I that caused it,“ you would have cursed yourself fur tlie misery 
you had produced; it would have been reflected doubly on yourself, and 
you would then have felt—ay, in its deepest bitterness—that real—that 
mental punishment to which the world’s scorn is as dust in the balance. 
You cannot have so hard a heart but from your very soul you would have 
pitied him.” : 

Tyrrel stood during this appeal with folded arms, downcast eyes, and 
head bent forward on his breast. Once or twice he tried to raise his head, 
bat as his eye caught that of Granby, it sunk beneath the powerful gaze 
of conscious rectitude. At length sume new idea appeared to strike him, 
and the rigid muscles of his face began to relax into an expression of sul- 
len exultation. ‘ Pity hini!” said he, “not I. I have little pity to bestow 
upon any one, and shall not waste it on unworthy objects. He suffers, 
does be? Well he may, and so he ought. Just retribution, Granby, and no 
more. Has Courtenay caused no pain to others?“ 

Iwill not say that he has not,” said Granby, starting at the bitter 
thought which this question had conjured up; * but if he has, it is not of 
that we are speaking now. He is injured, Iyrrel. It is in that light only 
I can now regard bim. He is injured, and by you; and he must have re- 
dress, I am here, not to recall my own misfortunes, but to demand repa- 
ration for my friend.” 

“ Your friend? said Tyrrel, in a mingled tone of scorn and compassion. 
« Poor credulous gull! are you still willing to think him su? Think on— 
think so still. Why should I disturb your dreams? It would be cruel to 
rouse you from such a satisfied state of ignorance. What if a certain lady 
does not smile on you as sweetly as she did? We need not think that he 
is the cause. Whatif she smile on others? what, if on him? We need 
not think he sought it, Granby. We need not think that to purchase those 
smiles he sacrificed an ancient friendship, and trampled on the character 
of a kind, credulous, confiding rival.“ 

„ Confiding?—nay, you wrong him, I never trusted him—I told him 
notbing.” 

„And why should you?—and if you did not, must he therefore needs 
be ignorant? Granby, there are other roads to a person’s sentiments than 
through his tongue—and a lover’s sentimeats—pshaw! it is impossible but 
he must have known them. But do you think he would seem to know 
them? No, he is wiser. Pretended ignorance is his coat of mail. It ex- 
cuses him both to you and her. It is a place of ambusb, out of which he 
can slander you the more securely.” 

“Tyrrel,” said Granby, trembling with anxiety, ‘tell me I entreat 
you by what means you are informed of this?” 

By none but such as you may use. I employed my senses. I observed 
them well. I was not credulous as you are. My eyes were open. My ears 
were attentive. I was alive to much that you might have seen bad you 
been willing. And why were you not? Why let another be more keen 
sighted in that which so nearly concerned yourself? Beware, Granby— 
mark my words before it is too late—beware—beware of a false friend.“ 

«I will,” said Granby. ‘A false friend! Ay, Tyrrell! I had one who 
was false indeed; false to his kindred, to his character, to himself; false to 
every principle of worldly honour; one who has shamefully relinquished 
his fair fame and honourable bearing, and shrunk to a detected sharper. 
This is the friend that bas deceived my hopes.” 
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Rail on, rail on,” said Tyrrel. «s Reproach me for my warning. I 
cap bear it. Be blind if you will. Be not only blind, but ungrateful. 
Yes, I say again—ungrateful. You cannot, or you will not see what I 
have wrought in your behalf. To what purpose have I clipped the wings, 
and tamed the courage of this aspirer, if you, you, who of all persons 
should be least willing to support him, should actually lend your aid to 
forward his unworthy views! Granby, if you have still a hope of that 
which is dearest to your heart, be cautious ere you banish it for ever. 
Look at me. I not only can, but will assist you. 1 have the viper in my 
toils. {can check him—crush bim—nay, I can track bim in his course 
of slander—I can blight his villainous projects can baffle the insidious 
go-between: I, and I alone: and the gain and the triumph shall be yours— 
all through my means shall be cleared—Caroline shall learn to detest the 
creature who deceives her now, and you shall be restored, through me, to 
more than all her former love.” , 
5 turned away bis face, to conceal the powerful conflict of his 

ings 

Dear Granby,” pursued Tyrrel, “do not hesitate. Second my plans 
to aid your happiness. Leave this reptile to his fate. Show your firm- 
Dess, and by one bold act confound a villain, and spare the errors of a mis- 
guided relation—misguided, Granby—I say it with sorraw—but one who 
still preserves that warm friendship which he felt for you in happier days.”’ 

The struggle in Granby’s mind was evident; and Tyrrel greedily watch- 
ed its workings. Once his resolution almost failed him; but principle re- 
sumed its force. 

“ Peace, tempter! peace,” be said Oh, God!” he inwardly ejaculat- 
ed, ‘forgive me if I wavered. Tyrrel, it is in vain you urge me—I have 
a duty to perform, and I trust in Heaven 1 shall not desert it. Speak no 

er against Courtenay—I will suppose him ail that is treacherous—but 
his vices, his follies, do not excuse your shameful practices. You have 
wronged} him—ruined him—and he shall be redressed I know not—I 
care not what he is—hbe may have loaded me with a thousand injuries, but 
he was my friend, and 1 will save him.” 

Tyrrel bit his lip, and turned away. “ How will you save him?” said 
be tauntingly. 

“ By obtaining redress. Tyrrel, I am still firm to my purpose. I do not 
know to what extent you bave plundered him; but, be it what it may, I 
here demand that through me you restore the whole.” 

„And what if I refuse?” said Tyrrel. 

Fublic exposure will be the consequence. Before another day is past 
I shall publish your conduct to the world.” 

* Aud who will believe you?” 

“ Many, Tyrrel, many. A weck hence I should have thought that no. 
body would believe the tale; but I have since learned, and it was a pain- 
fal bearing, that there are those who already suspect you of dishonest 
practices, and would eagerly receive such confirmations of their worst 
suspicions. Your character totters—a word of mine can destroy it,. — and 
shali, unless you comply. To-day, Sir, this very day, I gained an insight 
which I little expected. Do you remember Althorp?—ay, Althorp, alias 
Wilkins?“ 

Tyrrel started, and a deep burning flush of guilt passed hastily across 
his countenance. : 

“‘I shall say no more of him,” said Granby. ‘TI only mention him to 
show that I at length know you. Deceit and evasion are now useless. 
Choose, therefore—redress, or public infamy.” 
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Tyrrel visibly trembled. “ One moment,” said he, and, approaching 
the table, poured a small quantity of Jaudanum from the phial. Granby 
looked at him witb dread, as he raised the horrid beverage to his lips. Tyr- 
rel remarked his look of horror. Do you think Iam going to poison 
myself?” said he, with a ghastly smile of derision. ‘I am not come to 
that yet. Your health,” he added, nodding to Granby, before he drank 
it, with an expression of countenance that made him shudder. He then 
paced several times across the room, as if endeavouring to regain compo- 
sure. At length, in a calm and altered tone, he again addressed him. i 

s Granby, my father is the head of your house. In me you will disho- 
nour the representative of your family. Do not, if you have still remain- 
ing any generous pride of ancestry, do not stain it with reproach. In me 
it has been grievously disgraced; but, oh, Granby! by all of great and no- 
ble that ever has adorned your name, do not aggravate the evil by giviog 
publicity to my offence.” ; 

« Tyrrel, it is useless to pursue these arguments. Dear to me as 18 the 
honour of my family, it cannot weigh against my duty; and if you compel 
me to reveal its shame, on your head be the infamy. My course is taken, 
and shall not be relinquished. 1 demand for Courtenay full restitution of 
all that you have won from him this night, and on that condition only will 
I be silent on all that has passed.” 

« And will you be silent on that condition?” asked Tyrrel. 

46 J will.“ 

4 Promise solemnly,” said Tyrrel. 

«I do.” 

„Then you shall have what you require.“ 

He then went to the bureau from which he bad taken the pistols, and 
searched for the guilty proofs of his success. Granby, meanwhile, afflicted 
and harrassed with the recent conflict, sat down at the table, leaning for- 
ward, his face buried in his hands, painfully recalling the past scene of this 
eventful night. 

Tyrrel now approached the table, and laid before him, in dogged silence, 
the evening’s spoil, consisting of cash, notes, drafts, and engagements, in 
Courtenay’s band, to pay immense sums, specified on the paper, by post 
obit bonds on his grandfather's estate. The magnitude of these sums struck 
Granby with astonishment and indignation; and he could not help suspect- 
iog that Courtenay had been maddened by intoxication before he could 
have been brought to put his hand to that which would render bim for life 
a beggar. 

«+ Are these all?” said Granby, laying his hand upon them. 

“« Are you not satisfied?” was the answer. 

Not yet. I demand an acknowledgment, io your band writing, that 
you have no further claim to any sums yet unpaid, that may have been won 
by you from Courtenay.“ 

Tyrrel answered only by a glance of unutterable rage—wrote the re- 
quired acknowledgment—and saw it also signed by Granby. 


In the sequel we find that Tyrrel is a natural child of lord 
Malton, who had palmed him upon the world for the legiti- 
mate heir of his title. On the discovery of this fraud and 
the death of the peer, Henry Granby succeeds to this title 
and the estate connected with it. Courtenay, restored to rea- 
son and his fortune, falls in love with Caroline, and learns 
who is the true object of her affections. He brings about an 
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explanation of the misunderstanding which has so long per- 
plexed them, and the whole concludes with one or two melan- 
choly deaths and as many happy marriages. 

The first volume is rather tedious on account of the undue 
proportion of flippant chit chat which it contains; but the in- 
terest rises in the second volume, and most novel-readers will 
read to the end without being weary. 
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CONSPIRACY OF ARNOLD, &c. 


[The following translation of the above mentioned pam- 
phlet is copied from the ninth volume of the Edinburgh 
Annual Register, where it is said to be taken from an Ame- 
rican publication. As it is the best account of one of the 
most remarkable incidents in our revolution, the reader will 
not be deterred, by its length, from the perusal of the whole 
of it. From the French critics,” says the editor of the 
Register, “ it has received the highest praises, and by one of 
them it is placed on a level with St. Real's celebrated master- . 
piece, the Conjuration de Venise.” The author was in this 
country at the time of Arnold’s defection, and enjoyed abun- 
dant opportunities to make his narrative correct, We shall 
add to it, an account of the life of the traitor, subsequent to 
that period. It will afford another illustration of the remark, 
that however well the. treason may be received, the instru- 
ment of it will be despised. The latter part of Arnold’s ca- 
reer was that of a vagabond; and his infamy is signalized in 
rid archives of the British nation, by a pension to his chil- 
ren.; 

Among the American generals, Benedict Arnold was one 
of the most distinguished. Born in Connecticut of obscure 
parents, he received the education suitable to a humble con- 
dition. The occupations of his youth were not fitted to pre- 
pare him for the functions which he was called to exercise 
in the sequel. At first, a dealer in horses, he sustained losses 
in this trade. Eager for renown, greedy of money, the trou- 
bles of his country inspired him with the hope of acquiring 
fame and fortune by the profession of arms. He soon won 
a high military reputation. His impatience for wealth was 
not so easily gratified. 

Washington, encouraged by secret advices that the Cana- 
dians were inclined to make part of the Union, projected the 
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surprise of Quebec. This hazardous undertaking required 
leaders at once active, vigilant, bold, and inflexibly patient. 
He committed it to Montgomery and colonel Arnold, as the 
most capable. He exhorted them, with extreme earnestness, 
to treat the Canadians as friends, as fellow-citizens, and to 
punish severely the least irregularities of the soldiery. Ar- 
nold began his march in the month of September. He con- 
ducted his small force through deserts which man had never 
before penetrated. The river of Kennebeck had overflown 
its banks. He crossed it in swimming, or on rafts Unknown 
streams presented a new obstacle; he diverted their course. 
The snow fell in abundance;—a few hours of sun during the 
day were insufficient to thaw the ice formed in the long and 
severe nights of the northern autumn, nothing could arrest 
his progress. He was always in the van with the pioneers 
who cut open the road in this wild country; and at the end of 
each march, had arrived before the enemy knew of his ap- 
proach. He thus put in practice a maxim which he was fond of 
repeating: “ In war, expedition is equivalent with strength.“ 
The last division, conducted by a man less resolute and 
persevering than himself, returned; while he, at the head of 
the two first, sustained the courage of the soldiers, who were 
exhausted by fatigue, hunger, and every specics of suffering. 
After two months of toil, all impediments were overcome, 
and he encamped before the fortress; but with a band so much 
enfeebled, that he was obliged to await the arrival of Mont- 
gomery who approached by another route. Montgomery died 
gloriously in an assault made on the 31st December; Arnold 
was severely wounded in the leg, and forced to convert the 
siege into a blockade: he was not, however, to be daunted by 
any reverse. From the bed to which his wound confined him, 
he infused into the little army, the command of which had 
now devolved upon him, his own spirit of determination and 
confidence. The enterprise failed; the courage and intelli- 
gence which he exhibited throughout, placed him neverthe- 
less in the first class of American officers. | 
He served with better fortune and still greater distinction, 
in the subsequent campaigns; and bore a considerable part in 
the successes of that in which Burgoyne and his army were 
made prisoners, He fought with his usual intrepidity in the 
engagement which immediately preceded the capitulation. 
The first to throw himself into the entrenchments of the ene- 
my, he was animating his troops by his example, when a ball 
shattered the leg already wounded at the siege of Quebec. 
As he was borne from the ranks to his tent, he still issued 
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orders for the continuance of the assault. His rivals (for he 
had them at an early period) accused him of entangling him- 
self rashly in perilous situations; but they were constrained 
to admit, that his rapid discernment supplied him, in the 
midst of danger, with the surest expedients, and that suc- 
cess always justified his boldness. The admiration of his 
tellow-citizens kept pace with his services, and the heart the 
most passionately enamoured of glory might have been satis- 
fied with that which so early attached to his name. 

It might be thought that a sentiment s9 pure and exalted 
could not lodge in the same breast with an insatiable avidity 
for riches, which would seek gratification by any means how- 
ever vile. These two impulses, however, alternately govern- 
ed Arnold. The prospect of a rich booty, the hope of a gain 
even the most sordid, stimulated him so powerfully, that, to 
obtain them, he would brave perils greater than those he 
might be willing to encounter for the increase of his fame. 
A bad manager of ill-gotten wealth, he squandered it at once 
in frivolous expenses, or mere ostentation. Montreal, the 
second city of Canada, was, under his command, a scene of 
injustice and rapacity. His soldiers, as happens uniformly, 
imitated the example of their chief. Instead of ingratiating 
the cause of liberty with the Canadians, by blandishment and 

otection, he imposed the most galling yoke upon them; and 
bis victims, treated like a conquered people, had long since 
abandoned the design of espousing the confederation. Thus 
he lost for his country by his avarice, what he had won for 
her by his valour. 

His wounds were not healed, and until he recovered, he 
could be invested only with some stationary command, Wash- 
ington, though he detested his vices, did not wish to leave 
idle, talents so distinguished. The English having evacuated 
Philadelphia, he eagerly seized this occasion to employ them; 
and directed Arnold to take possession of that city with some 
troops of the Pennsylvania-line;—a delicate charge for a man 
so prone to extend his powers, and define them according to 
his interests! It was not long before he displayed in this 
city a magnificence as foreign to the habits of the country, 
as it was unseasonable in the midst of the calamities of war. 
He occupied the house of Penn, the descendant of him whose 
virtues have endeared his name to the Pennsylvanians; and 
furnished it with a sumptuousness very opposite to the prin- 
ciples of that legislator: he even lodged in it the French en- 
voy and all his suite on their arrival. From this time, too, 
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he began to profess an extraordinary attachment to the French, 
and an unrivalled zeal for the alliance. 

The magnitude of his expenses by no means suited his 
private fortune, and embarrassment soon followed. To re- 
trench this idle luxury, to curtail his establishment, would 
have implied a degree of imprudence in the conduct ef his 
5 affairs, and he was too vain to make this admission. 

e preferred practising, in one of the states of the union, the 
same vexations which had rendered his authority odious to 
the Canadians. Under pretence of the wants of the army, 
he forbade the shopkeepers to sell or buy; he then put their 
goods at the disposal of his agents, and caused them after- 
wards to be re-sold with a profit. At one moment, he pros- 
tituted his authority to enrich his accomplices; at the next, 
squabbled with them about the division of the prey. His 
country had overlooked his rapine and injustice, as long as 
they had for object a foreign people. But they were no longer 
to be borne when exercised at home. The patience of his 
new victims was soon exhausted, and they had recourse to 
the courts of justice. But, with his military authority as his 
shield, he set at defiance both justice and the laws. 

He found, however, another antagonist in the president of 
the executive council of Pennsylvania, a man of a firm and 
upright character. This magistrate, after having endeavoured 
in vain to repress the overweening and predatory spirit of 
Arnold, laid before Congress a list of the grievances of the 
state against him, and this assembly appointed a committee 
to inquire into the subject. Arnold replied, and the arro- 
gance which he indulged both in his writings and discourse, 
only served to irritate his adversaries the more, while it ali- 
enated his judges. Some members of congress were of opi- 
nion that he should be suspended from his military functions, 
until the investigation of his public conduct were brought to 
issue. But the accusation preferred against him was become 
an affair of party, and he had influence enough to cause this 
proposition to be set aside. He even pretended that the pre- 
sident, his accuser, persecuted him through hatred and envy, 
and he found some few not unwilling to believe him. In 
truth, to the eyes of persons of lax morals, justice and firm. 
ness too often wear the character of harshness and passion. 

k has been said that the most violent among his enemies 
laboured to induce his soldiers to bear testimony against him: 
and even, that a promise of pardon, on this condition, was 
made to such as were his accomplices. But his vices had not 
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impaired their attachment, and no one of them would consent 
to accuse him. 7 

Meanwhile, after the committee of congress and “ the 
joint committee of the general assembly and council of Penn- 
sylvania” had held several conferences, they concurred in a 
series of resolutions to be moved to Congress. The friends 
of Arnold in this body then declared themselves openly. It 
has been alleged, (although never proved,) that they had some 
relations of interest with him. We know positively that many 
of the delegates leaned towards indulgence; but of these se- 
veral were influenced only by the consideration of the great 
services which the accused had rendered his country, 

After much animated discussion, the resolutions proposed 
were adopted by a great majority. They were to this effect. 

Resolved, That unanimity and harmony between the repre- 
sentatives of the United States in congress assembled, and 
each state individually, has been, under God, the happy 
Means of our past success, and the only sure foundation 
whereon to rest our future hopes of terminating the contest 
with Great Britain with honour and advantage. 

That congress is highly sensible of the importance and 
services of the state of Pennsylvania in the present contest, 
and regard with sincere concern and regret, every event which 
may tend to lessen the mutual confidence and affection which 
has hitherto subsisted. 

That it is the full intention of congress, on all occasions, 
to manifest the same just and equal attention to the said state 
and authority of Pennsylvania, as to any other state in the 
Union. 

That any disrespectful and indecent behaviour of any offi- 
cer of any rank, under the appointments of congress, to the 
civil authority of any state in the Union, will be discounte- 
nanced and discouraged: and that a contrary behaviour will 
be considered as one of the surest means to recommend any 
officer to the favour and notice of congress. 

That the complaints against general Arnold be transmitted 
to his excellency the commander-in-chief in order for trial; 
and that the same be duly notified to the executive coun- 
cil: and that they be requested to furnish the commander-in- 
chief with the evidence thereupon in their possession. 

As soon as Arnold could foresee that the resolutions of 
congress would be of this tenor, he resigned the command 
which he held in Philadelphia. 

The court martial appointed to try him, assembled at Mor- 
ristown in the state of New Jersey. The army was encamp- 
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ed at a small distance. Arnold repaired to the camp, and 
employed every artifice of intrigue and persuasion to draw 
over the members of the court to his interests. He avoided 
at first presenting himself before them; but the tribunal was 
as resolute as it was equitable and enlightened. In spite of 
numberless subterfuges, he was compelled to appear, and an- 
swer on each head of accusation. Relying upon effrontery to 
bear him out, he steadily denied every fact which was inca- 
pable of direct proof, or vouched only by public notoriety. 
The following passages of his defence could not fail to be 
recollected at another period. “I am accused of having 
abused my authority in Philadelphia for the purpose of en- 
riching myself,—if this part of the charge is true, I stand 
confessed, in the presence of this honourable court, the vilest 
of men; the blood I have spent in the defence of my country 
will be insufficient to obliterate the stain. On the honour of 
a gentleman and soldier, I declare to gentlemen and soldiers, 
that the charge is false.” 

As to the charges proved, he alleged in extenuation even 
the disorder of his finances; he compared his case to that of 
the best citizens, impoverished like him by the revolution.— 
But these had generously sacrificed their fortune for the pre- 
servation of liberty, and Arnold had ruined himself by inor- 
dinate luxury, and by the very speculations in which he had 
embarked with a view to become rich. He dreaded nothing 
so much as a decision subversive of that fame which, now 
that he was threatened with the loss of it, he prized aboye 
every other good. But, notwithstanding all his efforts, this 
decision was pronounced on the 20th of January, 1779. It 
condemned him to be reprimanded by the commander-in- 
chief. Congress ratified it, and Washington, having caused 
the culprit to appear before him, performed the task with the 
considerate delicacy which he thought due to so distinguish- 
ed an officer. Our profession,“ said he,“ is the chastest 
of all. Even the shadow of a fault tarnishes the lustre of 
our finest achievements. The least inadvertence may rob us 
of the public favour, so hard to be acquired. I reprimand 
you for having forgotten, that, in proportion as you had ren- 
dered yourself formidable to our enemies, you should have 
been guarded and temperate in your deportment towards your 
fellow citizens; exhibit anew those noble qualities which have 
placed you on the list of our most valued commanders. I 
will, myself, furnish you, as far as it may be in my power, 
with opportunities of regaining the esteem of your country.“ 

Arnold did not dare to interrupt this address; he retired, 
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and so far from being touched by the marks of sensibility in 
his favour just given by his general, he evinced the keenest 
resentment at a sentence, which he pretended not to have in 
any manner deserved. He quitted the army, and, from this 
day forth, nourished an implacable hatred of the cause which 
he had so brilliantly defended. This sentiment once indulg- 
ed, soon struck deep into his heart, and treason was the fruit 
naturally to be expected. Lost to virtue, the first time he 
hesitated between the fulfilment and the violation of his du- 
ties; he was lost to his country, the instant he could endure 
without horror the idea of betraying her. 

But his resolution was yet held in suspense, by an appre- 
hension of the consequences of so heinous a crime. The 
epithets, every where odious, of traitor and rebel, already 
sounded in his ears. He was about to cast away all the glory 
which his past services had acquired for him at home, and 
these services even, would be crimes in the eyes of those to 
whom he proposed to sell himself and his country. 

At times, in the bitterness of his despair, retirement and 
obscurity seemed preferable to any thing. But here his mo- 
tives and feelings were quite different from those of Wash- 
ington, when, in withdrawing, twenty years afterwards, from 
public affairs, this illustrious patriot set an example of mo- 
deration so worthy of being admired and followed. The 
young and ambitious Arnold could not taste of glory, with- 
out becoming intoxicated with it; privacy was not for him; 
he was too little master of himself to bear with composure 
the ills of fortune, and remain content, in a small village, 
with the reputation of a good citizen, who had rendered use- 
ful services to his country. He conceived, moreover, the 
idea of taking refuge and hiding his shame among the In- 
dians; and he, who was the enemy of all discipline, admitted 
the hope of bringing them, by means of his superior skill 
and great courage, to respect and obey him; of subjecting 
numerous tribes in succession, and becoming in the end a 
powerful and formidable chief. This visionary plan suggest- 
ed itself in a meeting which he had with the Sachem or chief 
of the Illinois tribe. The Sachem, in proceeding to the camp 
of ‘Washington, happened to take up the same quarters for 
the night as Arnold, who drew him into conversation re- 
specting the customs of his race. A missionary, his compa- 
nion, served as interpreter. Arnold asked, among other 
questions, whether the Indians held slaves. ‘* All the men 
who inhabit our forests, who fish in our lakes, are free, said 
the Sachem: “ As seon as a stranger is received among us, 
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he is classed with our warriors. A warrior cannot be a slave, 
and I am not one myself, although I am their chief, and the 
least free of all.” 

The project just mentioned promised no gratification to 
Arnold’s thirst of revenge, and did not long occupy his at- 
tention. As the most sacred ties were soon to be burst asun- 
der at the instigation of this headlong passion, innumerable 
wild schemes offered themselves to his mind, and were suc- 
cessively rejected. In the midst of his irresolution, the idea 
occurred to him of addressing himself to the envoy of France. 
This was the Chevalier de La Luzerne, a man no less esti- 
mable for the ingenuousness and elevation of his character, 
than for the perfect rectitude of his judgment. With these 
qualities, he more completely gained the confidence of con- 
gress, and served his country more usefully than many ne- 
gociators celebrated for their cunning and dexterity would 
have done. He was, besides, unsparing of expense and splen- 
dour, more on account of the post which he filled, than from 
personal inclination or taste. But he was naturally munifi- 
cent, and though his liberalities were devoid of ostentation, 
though he even studied to keep them secret, they were too 
frequent to remain in all instances unknown. 

He had been charmed with the talents and bravery of Ar- 
nold, and took pleasure in testifying a particular predilection 
for him. He thought that, if it were wished to reclaim this 
man, it would be indispensable to recollect only the glorious 
circumstances of his life. He continued, therefore, the same 
line of deportment towards him as before his disgrace, and 
this generosity won the respect and confidence of the general. 

Arnold waited upon him and spoke of the injustice of the 
republic; he descanted upon his disinterestedness—a point 
which truly disinterested men never touch;—he complained 
bitterly of congress, who had sacrificed him to his implacable 
enemies. It is,“ said he the animosity of the government 
of Pennsylvania that has ruined me; and how can such a body 
be resisted, when it suits it to accuse? of what avail in this 
case is the solitary protest of an innocent individual against 
the clamours and calumnies of the band of panders and pa- 
rasites that swell the train of power? But what better can be 
expected from those who administer our affairs? I admonish 
you that things must continue to grow worse, as long as the 
reins are allowed to remain in such unskilful hands. It is of 
consequence to you, who are the minister of France, to attend 
to this matter. I have shed my blood for my country; she is 
ungrateful. The disorder which the war has occasioned in 
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my private affairs may force me into retirement. I will aban- 
don a profession more onerous than lucrative, if I cannot 
borrow a sum equal to the amount of my debts. The bounty 
of your sovereign would be more agreeable to me than any 
other. It concerns your interests that an American general 
sheuld be secured to you by the ties of gratitude, and I can 
promise you. mine, without swerving from my duty as an 
American.” 

La Luzerne could not see, without lively affliction, such 
fine qualities debased by so much meanness. To pay a man 
that he might not desert the cause of his country, appeared 
to the envoy, to be taking away from duty and fidelity their 
principal meirit. To pay him for the reverse was going as 
far as could be allowed even in a negociator not overscru- 
pulous as to his means; but Arnold betrayed so much passion 
and indiscretion, that the wise minister thought he would 
consult the public good in exerting his influence, for the pur- 
pose of inspiring him with other sentiments and dispositions. 

“I wish,” said he, to meet the confidence which you 
show me, with frankness and reason. You desire a service 
from me which it would be easy for me to perform, but which 
would degrade us both. When the minister of a foreign 
power gives, or, if you will, lends money, it is usually for the 
purpose of corrupting those who receive it, and converting 
them into the mere creatures of the sovereign whom he re- 
presents; or rather, he corrupts without persuading; he buys 
and does not secure. But the alliance formed between the 
king and the United States is the work of justice and the 
soundest policy; good-will and reciprocal interests are its vi- 
tal principles. My true glory in the mission with which I 
am entrusted, is to accomplish it without intrigue or cabal, 
without parade or intricacy of negociation; without secret 
practices;—by dint only of the conditions of the alliance. 
Hitherto, I have asked nothing of congress which they have 
not immediately done or granted; their foresight has, indeed, 
often anticipated my requests. There is not one of my offi- 
cial measures that the whole world may not know. Judge, 
then, if I ought to render you a mysterious service—you, 
one of the most illustrious men of the United States, and 
whose military abilities make, as it were, part of the public 
estate. What have you to offer us as an equivalent for this 
largess, that would justify us before posterity, for having thus 
tarnished the immortal glory, which the independence of your 
country promises to the French nation, and to her wise and 

rous monarch. I will gratify your wishes, nevertheless, 
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if you can, after receiving my presents, openly acknowledge 
them; but I easily comprehend that this avowal is not medi- 
tated. There remains for me but one observation to make, 
concerning the state of your pecuniary affairs; it 18, that your 
friends will be eager to succour you, as 800N a8 you adopt a 
system of order and economy. Of this you may be assured. 

“ But, before you leave me, I wish to give you a proof of 
my friendship a thousand times more precious than the gold 
which I deny: I wish to point out to you the means of per- 
petuating the fame you have already acquired, which no doubt 
you wish to increase, and which you will infallibly lose by 
pursuing the unhappy course you are now taking.“ 

Surprise and anger were depicted in the countenance of 
Arnold, and his haughty spirit was about to give them vent. 
The minister perceived his emotion, and proceeded thus: 
4% Ascribe the austerity and rudeness of my language only to 
the deep interest for your welfare with which your exploits 
have inspired me. I should be more courteous towards a 
man about whom I cared less. I shall continue as I have 
begun; for there are things which honied phrases and feigned . 
respect only render more offensive. You threaten your fellow 
citizens with your secession, as a punishment of their ingra- 
titude. The ingratitude of republics, the injustice of mon- 
archs, is the common cry of the ambitious and the discon- 
tented. They find, as you do, that affairs go ill, from the 
moment they cease to take part in them. These complaints 
are not admissible. They should have been made, before 
the estrangements or exclusion of the murmurers. This was 
the time for lamentation, when they might be supposed to 
have in view some valuable end or improvement which they 
were indignant or distressed at not being able to compass. 

„But I will take for granted that the court-martial dealt 
with you too severely. Still, I say, leave complaining to the 
weak and the cowardly; show by your future conduct that 
you have been truly unexceptionable in your past. Trust to 
time, that faithful friend to virtue; it will work your justifi- 
cation. Be it for others to proclaim that you are innocent; 
they will be credited sooner than you. 

* But, are you entitled to stigmatise those who have ac- 
cused you, as libellers? Look inwards, and say, whether you 
have not been open tocensure. Retirement is, in your situa- 
tion, the worst alternative you can embrace. Do you think 
it pardonable, as long as the public dangers exist? And had 
you even the right to withdraw, do you know how much is 
required to make privacy supportable to one who has passed 
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his life in public employments? It is, above every thing, ne- 
cessary to be conscious of having uniformly done all practi- 
cable good, and never intentional evil, in the posts you may 
have filled. Is it you who can affirm, with the complacency 
of conviction, that you have, invariably, in the discharge of 
your official functions, aimed at the public good? If you can- 
not do this, shun retirement; you will not have there the re- 
collections indispensable for your comfort. Do you flatter 
yourself that you will have your relations and friends as sy m- 
pathising companions? Believe me, those friends are rare 
who seek us out in disgrace, and neglect their own affairs to 
furnish us with consolation. You are young;—you are, as 
it were, only beginning your career. What resources have 
you within yourself to enable you to live apart from the world, 
when old men themselves have so few? Is your mind so ine 
dependent that you will hear, without mortification, of the 
successes of your rivals, and applaud, for the sake of coun- 
try, the good they do without you? The republic is yet in 
her infancy, and you will see her grow in prosperity and hap- 
piness, with the anguish of despair, at not having contributed 
to her prosperity; at not rising with the state. 

„Are you unfortunate? Be so with dignity; and if you 
still persist in thinking you must withdraw, I will not dis- 
suade you from your porpose, if it be true that you can—to 
use a strong figure—dissipate the obscurity of your retreat 
by the radiance of an honourable and irreproachable life, 
But rely upon my friendship; let your resentment cool, be- 
fore you take your determination; cherish your ambition, be- 
cause, at your age and with your abilities, it may yet con- 
duct you to noble ends; duty, however, should be its guide. 
Their union constitutes true greatness.” 

This discourse did not subdue aman of so violent and ob- 
stinate a character, and to whom all sober counsel had be- 
come hateful, The embarrassment of his affairs was, indeed, 
such as that private aid would not suffice to extricate him. 
He had, the year before, formed a partnership with some 
owners of privateers, who paid his share of the expenses of 
equipment, and expected to be compensated for their advan- 
ces by his countenance and protection; but the chances were 
adverse in this hazardous game, and instead of profits to be 
divided, there were losses to be borne. Arnold, now without 
credit or authority, was no longer for the owners, any more 
than an ordinary partner. They exacted his proportion of 
the loss, and the knowledge of his difficulties only served to 
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render them more urgent in their suit. Inthis extremity, he 
tried a last resource. 

Congress, at the commencement of the revolution, com- 
mitted an error which proved of great detriment to the finan- 
ces. It entrusted some officers with agencies which had no 
immediate connexion with the business of command or mil- 
itary service. Arnold, the least proper for such trusts, was 
charged with considerable ones, and had heavy accounts to 
regulate for monies and other supplies furnished in the ex- 
pedition to Canada. His claims were large, and the commis- 
sioners to whom they were referred for settlement, reduced 
them to a small amount in comparison. He appealed from 
their decision to congress, which body, far from answering 
his wishes, pronounced that the commissioners had shown 
more lenity than rigour in the liquidation of his accounts. 

Disappointed in all his expectations, Arnold took, at last 
and irrevocably, the determination to betray his country. This 
project now monopolized his thoughts. In revolving the 
means of carrying it into prompt execution, he studied par- 
ticularly those which might render the crime so useful to 
England, that it must be viewed as a service, Calling, by its 
importance and brilliancy, for an entire oblivion of his share 
in the revolt of the colonies. He wished to be regarded as a 
subject returned to his allegiance, and worthy of the hon- 
ourable rewards due to faithful and virtuous citizens. 

As a first step, the British commanders were to be made 
acquainted with his discontent, but in so guarded a manner, 
as to leave a retreat open, in case the offers which might be 
made to him, should not prove satisfactory. Particular cir- 
cumstances facilitated the communications between them. 

In those revolutions which subvert established authority 
with violence, or suddenly transform the constitution or gov- 
ernment of a state, nothing is more common than to see de- 
serters from one side to the other. Some think themselves 
ill requited for their fidelity; others for their rebellion. Some 
view with jealousy.the advancement of their rivals; others 
dread the overthrow of their party, and look wistfully to- 
wards that which they have been so unlucky or improvident 
as not to prefer: all do not push forward with the same per- 
severance, and an equally sure step, in the slippery path on 
which they have entered; many trip and fall. 

We have less, however, of indecision or inconstancy 
among the founders of the republic of the United States. 
The royalists and the republicans separated at first; and when 
each party had declared itself, there was scarcely an instance of 
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defection from either. It is true, that whole sects, such as that 
of the quakers, kept entirely aloof from the war, and the re- 
publicans acquiesced in their seeming neutrality; well as- 
sured, however, that the hearts of most of them were with 
the enemy. Although born in the colonies, some of these re- 
ligionists existed there as a foreign tribe, insulated, and con- 
soling themselves for their privations with the exepectation 
of a deliverer. Other families, not restrained in the same 
manner by pious scruples, cherished the same attachment for 
England; and so great was the prevailing moderation of spi- 
rit, that they were tolerated in the bosom of the republic. 
Those who governed it foresaw that, in the end, dissimula- 
tion would be of no use tothe malcontents; that their regrets 
must gradually subside, and even their hopes. disappear be- 
fore the general will, and under the empire of laws approv- 
ed by all the rest of the citizens. 

The majority of the disaffected, called tories, were there- 
fore left unmolested in the possession of their property, the 
enjoyment of their preference for the old order of things, 
the indulgence of their inveterate habits and the practice of 
their professions. They were merely shut out from public 
employment, and thought sufficiently disabled and punished 
by this exclusion. 

The rest, insignificant as to number, persisted along time, 
from false views of interest, in rejecting the overtures of 
the wise and moderate, who believed that nothing could jus- 
tify an injustice; but considered it, at the same time, if im- 
pressed with the seal of law, necessity, and time, as having 
become irrevocable, and open to reparation only through the 
efforts and common sacrifices of the whole community. 

It was from one of the disaffected families that Arnold se- 
lected his wife. He loved her with passionate fondness, and 
she deserved his attachment by her virtues, and the solidity 
of her understanding. In addition to these advantages, she 
possessed an extraordinary share of beauty, distinguishable 
even in a country where nature has been prodigal of her fa- 
vours to the sex. A considerable time before this marriage, 
when Philadelphia was still in the hands of the enemy, the 
relatives of the lady had given an eager welcome to the Bri- 
tish commanders. Their aversion for the revolution was well 
known. It was therefore a matter of surprise that Arnold 
should thus connect himself with this family; but the Ameri- 
cans then enjoyed their rights with the temperance that best 
becomes liberty, and he was pledged to the republic by so 
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many services rendered and benefits received, that the alli- 
ance gave umbrage to no one. 

The wisest of the revolutionary leaders had the habit of 
remarking, that, in politics, the opinions of men alone de- 
served attention;—that women, if they made good wives 
and mothers, should be left at full liberty in all other matters. 
The doctrine seemed to have no inconvenience, because the 
greater part of the women of America were sincerely attach- 
ed to the revolution, and had proved this attachment in a 
multitude of instances. Still, at so critical a juncture, the 
moderation of this policy bordered on imprudence, and the 
matriage of Arnold may be enumerated among the causes 
of the pervertion of his first feelings towards his country. 

The leaders of the disaffected had, thenceforward, free ac- 
cess to him; he learned, insensibly, to listen to their mur- 
murs and regrets;—soon, he began to reprove with them the 
conduct of the republicans; to applaud that of England, and 
to condemn in every particular the alliance with France. 
His new friends exorted him to some brilliant deed of re- 
venge, that should efface the outrage which he had suffered 
by the sentence of the court-martial. They told him that 
the affectation of neglect with which he was treated was so 
much the more injurious, as there was, perhaps, no one more 
worthy than himself of being invested with the supreme 
command. If any thing,” would they add,“ could drive 
so able an officer, as you are, to despair, it were the necessi- 
ty of obeying the orders of a general, who furnishes, daily, 
new proofs of the mediocrity of his talents. Look to other 
auspices for an opportunity of displaying your valour and 
enlarging your fame.” 

The sound judgment of Washington, his steadiness and 
ability, had long since elevated him above all his rivals, and 
far beyond the reach of envy. His enemies still laboured 
however, to fasten upon him, as a general, the reproach of 
mediocrity. It is true, that the military career of this great 
man is not marked by any of those achievements which seem 
prodigious, and of which the splendour dazzles and aston- 
ishes the universe; but sublime virtues, unsullied with the 
least stain, are a species of prodigy. His conduct, through- 
out the whole course of this war, invariably attracted and 
deserved the veneration and confidence of his fellow citi- 
zens. The good of his country was the sole end of his ex- 
ertions—never personal glory. He has been charged with 
allowing his opinions to undergo, towards the close of his 
life, a change which some have ascribed to the weakness of 
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age; others to resentment for a heavy affront. As for me, I 
speak only of things of which I was a witness. In war and 
in peace, Washington is, in my eye, the most perfect model 
that can be offered to those who would devote themselves to 
the service of their country, and assert the cause of liberty. 

As soon as the English commander was apprised of the 
dispositions which Arnold discovered, he spared no pains to 
consummate his defection, and despatched emissaries charg- 
ed with such offers as were most likely to determine a man, 
whose hesitation was only about the means and conditions. 

Certain of his proceedings about this period, which were 
afterwards noted, warrant the supposition, that he at first 
meant to tamper with some of his brother officers; but re- 
linquished this design on more mature reflection. The con- 
spirator who admits confidants, gives himself masters; and 
has every thing to fear from them—indiscretion, weakness, 
remorse. He usually associates with himself, men who have 
no other gage to offer than their vices, their avarice, and 
the derangement of their affairs. Such persons may, indeed, 
be able to close their hearts to friendship, conjugal and pa- 
ternal tenderness, filial piety, gratitude, and patriotism. But 
can he expect from them that fidelity, that courage, that con- 
stancy, that kind of probity, which is indispensible even in 
conspiracies; that mastery of the passions which is so rare- 
ly found in alliance even with the loftiest virtue? Most con- 

spiracies have, indeed, failed rather through the treachery 
of accomplices, than from defects in the plan, or injudicious 
arrangements on the part of the leader. 

How many advantages, on the contrary, does he not en- 

joy, who confines the secret of his plot to his own bosom! 
He hastens, or retards the execution of it, at his pleasure; 
he has neither traitors nor cowards to fear and watch. He 
has, it is true, a heavier task to perform; but he runs less 
danger. He is the more easy, as those whom he employs in 
the promotion of his scheme, second him unwittingly, and 
inspire others, by their example, with the security which 
they manifest. He will discover his purpose, then only, when 
things are so far advanced, that even the most timorous shall 
be constrained to follow him, and shall not dare recede a 
single step. 

Arnold, though resolved to have no confidant among his 
fellow citizens, revealed his final determination to his wife, 
who was but too well inclined to approve. His next concern 
was, to have it safely conveyed to the general of the enemy. 
Too wary and suspicious to commit himself to the discre- 
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tion of the English emissaries who frequented his house, 
he took good care that nothing of his real intentions should 
be divined by these subaltern agents. There was, at New 
York, a man whom he thought he could trust without risk. 
This was Charles Beverly Robinson, an American by birth. 
He held the post of colonel in the British army; but his land- 
ed property, and all his fortune, lay within the United States. 
His mansion even, by which the great river Hudson flowed, 
was included in the American lines, and situated three miles 
lower than the forts, upon the opposite bank. The command- 
ing officers of West Point, having found it deserted, had 
made it their quarters. 

Arnold wrote to this officer, that the ingratitude of his 
country, and other considerations to be afterwards discles- 
ed, had produced a change in his political sentiments; that 
he aspired to merit thenceforward the favour ‘of the king; 
that he could render signal services; and wished to enter in- 
to a correspondence on the subject with sir Henry Clinton. 

This overture was well received, and, a direct communi- 
cation with the English general being established, it was 
agreed that Arnold should dissemble, with the utmost care, 
his discontent; that he should make every effort to obtain a 
command from general Washington;—that as soon as he suc- 
ceeded, he should consult with sir Henry Clinton as to his 
ulterior movements, and be guided by the instructions which 
would be given to him, 

From this time, in fact, he entirely altered his manner and 
language. He affected to have forgotten the affront of the 
reprimand, and pretended to feel a more lively attachment 
than ever to the cause of independence. 

Congress had just been informed, by the chevalier de la 
Luzerne, of the sailing of the French army, under the com- 
mand of count de Rochambeau, and the most profound se- 
crecy had been enjoined upon the whole assembly. This was 
not, however, universally observed; and Arnold heard the 
news, with the attention it merited, from an inconsiderate 
member. A knowledge of the plan of operations arranged for 
the campaign, was of great importance to the success of his 
schemes. He presumed that it must be deposited with the 
envoy of France. Although he had abstained from visiting 
him, after the ‘repulse of which I have spoken, he was not 
ignorant that the minister continued to bear him much good 
will; and he had no difficulty in procuring an interview. 

Arnold told him that he hoped the arrival, now expected, 
of the French army, would bring the war to a speedy con- 
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clusion; and then veiling his curiosity under the appearances 
of a very natural solicitude for the success of the expedi- 
tion, he tried every means to learn where the army would 
debark, and when it would form a junction with that of 
Washington. ' 

To questions more adroit than modest, the envoy replied 
at first, with a mixture of frankness and reserve, “I talk of 
these matters only with the committees whom congress ap- 
points to confer with me.” But he added, that the plan of 
operations would be settled in a conference between the 
commander-in-chief and the French general, and that com- 
missioners who left France before the army, had just arriv- 
ed, and announced to him that the squadron must have sail- 
ed a few weeks after their departure. This last revelation 
would have been, perhaps, ill-timed and unnecessary, even 
if made to a friend worthy of confidence. For Arnold, it 
was a precious discovery, although seemingly of little im- 
portance. It determined him to precipitate his defection. 

The country through which the Hudson flows, was the 
principal theatre of the war. A station in this quarter 
would, he thought, best answer his purpose. He was well 
acquainted with the localities. He examined with minute at- 
tention, in what spot, by what operations, he could most ben- 
eficially second the enterprises of the British, and which 
was the most important position to betray into their hands. 
When his plan was once fixed, his confidence in the resour- 
ces of his genius made him sure of success. , 

The Hudson, which is also called the North River, takes 
its rise near the frontiers of Canada, in mountains inhabited by 
savage tribes, who were then enemics of the Americans, 
and formidable for their craft and ferocity. ‘The river has 
2 wide and deep bed. Frigates, and even stouter ships, can 
ascend as high as within twenty leagues of Albany, at a dis- 
tance of more than one hundred and fifty miles from the sea. 
At this point rocks impede the navigation for large vessels. 
The river traverses the state of New York, and divides the 
territory lying to the east of Pennsylvania into two parts 
unequal in surface, but mutually dependent in time of war. 
Several cities nave been built on its banks. Saratoga, conse- 
crated by the defeat of Burgovne, is only at a small distance. 

Among the cities, I should notice Albany, inhabited by 
families from all parts of Europe, who had not lost their ver- 
nacular languages; and Hudson, then just beginning to rise, 
and which a few years have enlarged to a considerable city. 
You remarked also, on the left, the beautiful seat of the 
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Livingston family, whose virtues and intelligence ministered 
so usefully to the cause of independence. The river formsa 
vast and convenient port before the city of New York, and, 
a litde below, empties itself into the sea. 

The present aspect of this country verihes the glowing 
prediction made by congress to the people of the Union, at 
an epoch when the posture of affairs was such as to beget a 
general discouragement. “ Every country, if free and culti- 
vated, will produce as many inhabitants as it can contain. 
Hence we may form some idea of the future population of 
these states. Extensive wildernesses, now scarcely known or 
explored, remain yet to be cultivated; and vast lakes and riv- 
ers, wHose waters have for ages rolled in silence and obscu- 
rity to the ocean, are yet to hear the din of industry, become 
subservient to commerce, and boast delightful villages, gild- 
ed spires, and spacious cities, rising on their banks.“ 

If the English could have made themselves masters of the 
Hudson, they would have cut off the communication between 
the two banks, and operating upon one or the other at their 
choice, would have found the Americans reduced to half 
their force, wherever they might have attacked them. On 
one side of the river were the arsenals and the park of ar- 
tillery; on the other, magazines, and stores of every descrip- 
tion. On the east, the country, abundant in cattle, was ill-pro- 
vided with grain; on the west, grain only was to be found; 
so that it became impossible to maintain an army for more 
than three mouths, on either side, without a ready commu- 
nication with the other. 

During the preceding campaign, the British ascended the 
river freely in their armed ships, and it required such im- 
mense works to obstruct the navigation, that they believed 
congress to be little disposed to undertake, and still less able 
to execute them. 

The arrival of the army of French auxiliaries admonish- 
‘ed the English commanders, however, that a great crisis was 
approaching, and that they had been guilty of a capital error, 
but too common, in omitting to push the war with the utmost 
vigour from the commencement. 

Washington, on his part, had formed the project of shut- 
ting up the British in New York, and he could not accom- 
plish it, without first excluding them from the Hudson. En- 
gincers of great skill had been sent to him by the French 
government. He commissioned them to survey the banks of 
the river, upon a line of twenty leagues, in ascending above 
New York. They ascertained that the most advantageous 
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position for his purpose was at West Point. This is the name 
of a hill situate on the west side; it is composed of huge 
crags, and blocks of stone; which nature has heaped fantas- 
tically, one upon the other. It protrudes into the middle of 
the river, impels its waters upon the opposite bank, and nara 
rows it to less than half a mile in breadth. According to 
some, this rock might, formerly, have extended entirely 
across. Whether the Hudson, in progress of time, forced a 
passage through the mighty mass, or the opening were ef- 
ected by some other agency, the waters which, from their 
source, flow from north to south, are suddenly diverted into 
a deep and narrow bed, and form a sort of half-cincture 
about the point; taking then their original direction, they All, 
as far as New York, a channel worn by ages, and in many 
Parts a league and a half wide. 

New York was, at this time, in the hands of the British, 
who had assembled there, the greatest part of their troops. 
The fortress of West Point, unrivalled in importance dur- 
ing the war,is distant twenty leagues from this city. The 
cliff on which it stands, rests against a lofty ridge, broken 
into small eminences that form a kind of amphitheatre; it is 
washed below by the river, and terminates above in a plateau, 
upon which the principal works are constructed. The most 
considerable of these bears the name of the American gene- 
ral Clinton. The declivity is exceedingly steep nearly all 
around, and the only side on which the enceinte is accessi- 
ble was thickly palisaded and defended by batteries. An es- 
calade, the sole mode of carrying the works, could not be 
attempted but with extreme hazard. There are several re- 
doubts upon the eminences which command fort Clinton, 
and one of them is called after Putnam, a general renowned 
for feats of extraordinary prowess. ‘These redoubts covered 
each other, the garrisons and the ammunition-stores were 
under casements which no bombardment could affect. The 
works were, in part, hewn in the rock, and partly construct- 
ed with enormous trunks of trees felled on the spot; they 
communicated by defiles. It was a group of strong-holds, 
connected by a common system of defence; and it might 
have been apprehended, that, with this complicate arrange- 
ment, there would be no security for the lower forts, if an 
enemy succeeded in making himself master of the upper; 
but the ruggedness of the grounds, thick woods, and nume- 
rous abattis, rendered the transport of artillery impractica- 
ble, and common prudence would forbid an assailant to en- 
tangle himself in the de files. 
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These impregnable fortifications would not, of themselves, 
have commanded the navigation of the river. Another kind 
of work had therefore been added. Constitution-Island di- 
vides the bed of the Hudson unequally, at the bend which 
it makes before West Point, and the western branch is noth- 
ing more than a shallow, marshy bottom. The island is a pile 
of bare rocks; the approach was defended by batteries on a 
level with the water, and the glacis formed in the rock might 
bid defiance to trenches. A heavy chain cramped into the 
rocks of the island at one end, and at the other into those of 
West Point, and supported at intervals by buoys, stretched 
across the angle made by the river, and formed an effectual 
bar. 

This chain was in some sort the centre and bulwark of all 
the defences, and the other works which covered the two 
banks of the river at its bend, were destined to protect it. 
Twenty pieces of heavy ordnance discharging grape, men- 
anced those who should attempt to cuta link, and would 
have sunk their boats in a few moments. The trial might be 
made by means of a vessel beaked with iron, and driven 
against it with the whole impetus of wind and tide; but the 
chain moving upon a roller at one end, would lengthen and 
grow slack; the shock being thus broken, the chain stiffened 
again, and the vessel turned aside, must be stranded on one 
or the other shore, and remain exposed to the fire of the bat- 
teries, many of which could be brought to bear at the same 
time upon all points of this strait. These forts were provid- 
ed with all necessary munitions, and defended by four thou- 
sand men. They had been built in the course of a single 
year, and—what ‘is worthy of remark—at no expense. Sol- 
diers, who received no pay, had raised them with their own 
hands; French engineers had superintended the execution of 
their own plans,—in the utmost detail, and without any 
emolument whatever. What salary could have vied with the 
honour of being thus useful! 

When these works were finished, the English became sen- 
sible, though too late, that they should not have lett their 
enemy either the means or the leisure to construct them. 
They were not ina situation to carry them by open force, 
and must renounce offensive operations, while the river con- 
tinued impassable so near to New York. 

Arnold aimed at the chief command of this important 
post. He was not unconcious that a general who sells him- 
self to the enemy, forfeits, in that instant, whatever glory, 
esteem, or fame he may have earned; that his laurels are 
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blasted by his treason, and that the nation who buys him, 
looks rather to the extent of the injury which she inflicts on 
her adversary, than to the value of the acquisition which 
she herself makes. He could not consent to be received as a 
deserter; and since he must despair of being able to carry 
over with him, even a single battalion of the army, he con- 
cluded to betray into the hands of the British all the forts 
of West-Point, with their garrisons, and the arms and im- 
mense stores which were deposited there; for, fort Clinton 
contained, besides the ammunition necessary for its own de- 
fence, the stock of pewder of the whole army, lodged in 
one of its vaults. 

The command of the fort had been entrusted to general 
Howe, an officer of tried courage, but of limited capacity, 
and who could be employed elsewhere, without inconveni- 
ence to the service. The wounds of Arnold did not as yet 
allow him to mount on horseback;—they did not disqualify 
him, however, for conducting the defence of a citadel. 
He had early secured the patronage of some of the leading 
men of the state of New York. Although the laws of that 
state enforce a complete equality of rights, there are still 
families who possess much influence, and a kind of patri- 
cian dignity acquired by merit and talents, a more liberal ed- 
ucation, an independent fortune, and hereditary services. It 
is an actual nobility in a country where we suppose none to 
exist; but it descends to the son only with the virtues of the 
father. 

Livingston, then a member of congress, wrote to the com- 
mander in chief recommending Arnold for this post. Gen. 
Schuyler repaired to camp, from his residence in Albany, in 
order to support this recommendation. Washington knew 
that Arnold had made no effort to retrieve his character, 
since the reprimand; he showed therefore, at first, some re- 
pugnance to employ him; and, when Schuyler persisted in 
his solicitations, said to him—* I cannot easily give my con- 
fidence to a man of so bad a reputation.“ Recollect,” an- 
swered Schuyler, that, in revolutions, we have it not al- 
ways in our power to cull from among immaculate men. Such 
as Arnold, faulty as they are, may render important services. 
There is, besides, danger in leaving them to themselves, and 
in idleness. It would be safer to overlook good men.” He 
showed Washington, at the same time, a letter in which Ar- 
nold expressed a strong desire to be relieved from his state 
of inaction, and to render new services to his country. 

The commander in chief, thus importuned, finished by 
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saying, The campaign is about to be opened; our army is 
to advance very near to New York; we shall leave West 
Point behind us, this post will be of great importance, and a 
few invalids will be sufficient to guard it. I think that such 
a station will not suit the enterprising character of Arnold. 
Moreover, there are no degrees in confidence: It must be giv- 
en, particularly in war, entire, or not at all. I know his tal- 
ents, and if I consent to employ them, I could wish it to be 
in attacking, and not awaiting the enemy. I desire to con- 
verse with him, and make other propositions. However, if he 
continues to prefer West Point, he will not experience a re- 
ſusal.“ 

Arnold, when made acquainted with this reply, anxiously 
dissembled the joy which it gave him. He proceeded to the 
camp, and thanked the commander in chief for his conſidence, 
without evincing, however, any extraordinary satisfaction, 
“I wish,” said Washington, “to place you in a situation 
which will afford you the opportunity of re-instating your- 
self in the affections of your tellow-citizens, and may, at 
the same time, be worthy of so excellent an officer. The 
British meditate an expedition, which will oblige them to 
weaken the garrison of New York. A part of their army is 
already embarked, and if this detachment should sail, I 
will seize the occasion to attack the city. I propose to you 
the command of the left wing of the army with which I 
shall advance.” 

This offer must have tempted a man so greedy of fame;— 
he had, however, gone too far to recede. He again alleged 
the condition of his wounds, and repeated, that until they 
were fully healed, he coveted no other command than that of 
West Point, but that he hoped to be, ere long, fit to march 
whithersoever he might be called. Washington heard this ex- 
cuse without distrust, and assented to his wishes with the re- 
mark, that he consigned him to West Point, until he was- 
able to accept a command more worthy of his talents. 

The news of the appointment soon reached Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Arnold received it in the midst of a large assrm- 
bly. Her emotions were so powerful that she swooned; no 
one could then suspect the cause; and her agitation was as- 
cribed to the joy which she experienced at the re-establish- 
ment of her husband in the confidence of Washington. But 
for this incident,—so profound was the dissimulation uf Ar- 
nold,—it would never have been known that he had disclos- 
ed his plans to his wife. 

Arnold, a traitor to his own country, was apprehensive lest 
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those to whom he was about to sell himself, might prove 
treacherous to him. He felt anxious to receive the price of 
his ignominious bargain at the moment of its ratification: 
but he could extort nothing more than a promise of thirty 
thousand pounds sterling, and the assurance that he should 
be maintained in the British army, in the grade of brigadier- 
general, which he already held at home. 

Such were the rewards for which he stipulated with the 
English, the subjugation of a people who fought to become 
the freest, and who will soon be among the most powerful of 
the earth! 

About a month previous (10th July, 1780,) the first divi- 
sion of the French army arrived at Newport, in the state of 
Rhode Island. Circumstances became every day more and 
more critical for the English. Sir Henry Clinton had relin- 
quished his projected expedition. He urged Arnold to fulfil 
his engagements, and supposed the thing easy for a general 
who was master of the forts and the river; but there were, 
in fact, numerous obstacles in the way, and of these, the pre- 
sence of the commander-in-chief was the most serious. Ar- 
nold kaew his vigilance and activity. He insisted, therefore, 
with Clinton, on the necessity of deliberation, adding, how- 
ever, that all should be in readiness to improve the first fa- 
vourable opportunity which fortune might tender. 

A young officer of foreign extraction served in the Bri- 
tish army. He was endowed with all the qualities which ren- 
der a man useful to his country, and dear to society. This 
was Joho André, adjutant general of the army. Clinton had 
taken him as his aid-de-camp, and did not disdain him as a 
counsellor. While Philadelphia was in the occupation of 
the British, André contracted ties of friendship with the pa- 
rents of Mrs. Arnold; he was received into their house and 
among their children, with the familiarity which the manners 
of the country authorisc, and which is there found compati- 
ble with the utmost purity of morals, and strictness of deco- 
rum. This friendship was kept in vigour after the evacuation 
of Philadelphia, by a commerce of letters which still con- 
tinued. Arnold was privy to the circumstance, and the first 
to request, that André should be made the depository of all 
the particulars of the enterprise which he meditated. Clin- 
ton had the same wish, and in committing this business to 
him whom he deemed most capable of managing it well, he 
gratified his young friend with a sure opportunity of merit- 
ing the most distinguished favours, as the reward of a mas- 
ter-stroke which was to terminate the war. 
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A correspondence ensued between Arnold and André un- 
der the supposititious names of Gustavus’ and Anderson. 
Mercantile relations were feigned to disguise the real ob- 
ject, and an American, whose dwelling stood between the 
lines that separated the two armies, served as a common 
messenger. 

At. this period, the rumour began to spread of a second 
division of the French army having sailed, and that Wash- 
ington only awaited its arrival to begin the siege of New 
York. The Marshal de Castries, who then administered the 
department of the marine with so much reputation, had, in 
fact, advised the French envoy, of the approaching depar- 
ture of a second expedition. Occurrences foreign to this 
narrative determined it otherwise. 

Clinton, however, caused Arnold to be told that it was 
time to act; that a day must be fixed for the surrender of 
the forts, and that, if time were given to the allies to effect a 
junction, it might no longer be in the power of Arnold him- 
self to fulfil his engagements. He asked also, plans of the 
forts, and the instructions necessary for the safe guidance of 
the British troops when they were sent to take possession of 
West Point. 

Arnold replied to these new importunities in the language 
concerted with André. Our master goes away the 17th of 
this month. He will be absent five or six days; let us avail 
ourselves of this interval to arrange our business. Come 
immediately and meet me at the lines, and we will settle de. 
finitively the risks and profits of the co-partnership. All wil! 
be ready; but this interview is indispensable, and must pre- 
cede the sailing of our ship.“ 

It was thus that Arnold apprised Clinton of the approach- 
ing departure of the commander. in-chief. Washington had, 
in fact, given a rendezvous to count de Rochambeau, gene- 
ral of the French land-forces, and to the chevalier de Ter- 
nay, commander of the squadron. They were to meet at 
Hartford, in Connecticut, to confer about the operations of 
this and the ensuing campaigns. But Arnold was not correct. 
ly advised as to the period of Washington's departure, and 
the mistake led to important consequences. 

He had, in other letters, solicited an interview with An- 
dré, and he now exacted it as a condition indispensable for 
the prosecution of the enterprise. Hitherto, every thing had 
succeeded beyond his hopes. There had beena total absence 
of those mysterious rumours, and vague surinises, which ac- 
company and seem to portend a great conspiracy: Never 
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had so momentous a plot been more felicitously brought so 
near to its execution. This profound secrecy was owing to the 
precaution of Arnold, in not having unbosomed himself to 
any of his own countrymen, and in admitting only André 
and Beverley, as correspondents. He took credit for this po- 
licy, and his instances for an interview with André arose 
chiefly from his resolution to confide to the hands of this of- 
ficer alone, the maps and particular information which Clin- 
ton demanded. 

On the other hand, the English general saw more danger 
than utility in the measure. He refused to authorise it when it 
was first suggested, and feared lest, by multiplying precautions, 
a plan otherwise so well conducted, should be defeated in the 
end. But André, who was to reap the chief honour, burnt 
with impatience for its termination. He had even conceived 
a hope no less flattering to his ambition than the project of 
occupying the forts; which was, to reach them on the very 
day of Washington’s return, so as, if possible, to make pri- 
soner of the general. But he withheld this idea from Clinton, 
under the apprehension that he might not deem it quite so 
feasible, and satisfied himself with requesting permission to 
meet Arnold. The English general acquiesced at length, 
and in leaving the management of the affair entirely to his 
discretion, exhorted him, to consult his prudence, more than 
his courage, which could never be in default.“ The war was 
to be finished at one blow, and the highest honours to be his 
reward.” 

The seventeenth of September, the day specified for the 
departure of Washington, passed, and he was still at West 
Point. Arnold advertised Clinton of the delay, and explain- 
ed his mistake by mentioning a circumstance which had not 
been before noted. The seventeenth fell on a Sunday, a day 
which the Americans consecrated entirely to the duties of 
religion, and on which most of them abstained even from 
journeys, which, elsewhere, would be thought indispensably 
necessary. Clinton admitted this explanation the more readi- 
ly, as he knew that Washington respected the scruples of 
others, and was himself very religious. 

To obviate untoward accidents, it was agreed that André 
should leave New York only on the nineteenth September, 
and reach the American forts about the twentieth. The 
youth, now at the summit of his wishes, and probably exult- 
ing at the prospect of personal dangers, which would give 
lustre to the exploit, embarked in the night on board the Vul- 
ture sloop of war. Clinton sent with him Beverley Robia- 
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son, the colonel through whom Arnold had made his first 
overture. He expected, that the prudence of this officer 
would moderate the ardour of André. Moreover, Arnold 
occupied Robinson’s house, and the private affairs which the 
latter as a refugee had to adjust with congress, furnished a 
plausible pretence for approaching the American lines and 
posts. On the twentieth of September, they arrived almost 
Opposite to fort Montgomery, situated on the same side as 
West Point, five miles lower down. They cast anchor in 
sight of the nearest American redoubts, but beyond the reach 
of some small cannon, the only artillery of those redoubts. 
The Vulture got aground at low water. The movement on 
board, and some signals which she made, alarmed the vigi- 
lance of colonel Livingston, who commanded at Verplank’s 
Point, and had gone out of the fort to observe what was pass- 
ing. He ascertained, on reconnoitering, that the sloop might 
be sunk by one or two pieces of heavy cannon; and as those 
of the forts which he commanded were of too small a cali- 
bre, he requested larger from Arnold, The general refused 
them; to the great surprise of Livingston. But tacit obedi- 
ence is the life of discipline, and he acquiesced in some idle 
excuse. 

Two days elapsed after the Sunday, and still Washington 
had, apparently, made no preparations for departure. Arnold 
was himself uneasy at this disappointment, but the apprehen- 
sion of exciting suspicion by too frequent communications, 
prevented him from making it known to Clinton. The Eng- 
lish general was informed of it through another channel. 
He knew the unprincipled character of Arnold; and could 
comprehend the probability of a snare masked by a counter- 
feit scheme of treason. He was the more disquieted, as An- 
dré and Kobinson were already far on their way, and there 
was equal inconvenience in leaving them ignorant, or advis- 
ing them of their danger. If Arnold were sincere in his de- 
fection, their returnto New York would disconcert all his 
measures, and expose him to serious risks. If he deceived 
the British, all the risks were for André and Robinson. 

They had not as yet been able to communicate with the 
shore, but persuaded that Washington must have set out for 
the conferences of Hartford, they put in execution a strata- 
gem arranged beforehand with Arnold, to facilitate the ren- 
dez vous. Robinson wrote to the American general Putnam, 
as if to transact with him business relating to his property, 
and proposed an interview. In this letter was enclosed an- 
other addressed to general Arnold, wherein Robinson solici- 
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ted a conference with him, in case Putnam should be ab- 
sent. The packet being directed to Arnold, would be open- 
ed only by him; but if, perchance, it fell into other hands, 
the whole could be read without exciting suspicion of a plot. 
This letter was despatched to the shore by a flag of truce as 
soon as the slonp had cast anchor. It happened to be on the 
very day fixed by Washington for his departure. He had 
Dever meant to set out earlier, and had neither sanctioned nor 
contradicted the various rumours current on the subject. 

He left his quarters in the morning, and on reaching the 
bank, found Arnold there with his barge, ready to transport: 
him to the other side. In crossing, Washington remarked the 
sloop with the English flag, and took a spy-glass to observe 
her motions more narrowly. Some moments after, he gave to 
an officer near him, in a low voice according to his usual 
manner, an order probably of no consequence, which Arnold 
was unable to overhear. Arnold was guilty, and whatever 
he could not immediately penetrate, alarmed his fears. He 
supposed that the general could not remain ignorant of the 
circumstance of the flag of truce; and, doubtful even wheth- 
er he might not be already acquainted with it, he thought it 
well to show him the two letters which he had received, ask- 
ing him at the same time, what course he ought to pursue. 
Washington, in the presence of several persons, dissuaded 
him from seeing Robinson, and directed him to give for an- 
swer to this officer, that his private business appertained ex- 
clusively to the jurisdiction of the civil authority. They 
touched the shore just as this conversation ceased. The com- 
mander in chief, whose presence kept Arnold in the great- 
est perplexity, landed, and pursued his journey to Hartford, 
with his ordinary celerity. Thus was the main obstacle re- 
moved, and the plot could proceed. 

An extraordinary concurrence of circumstances placed in 
the hands of Arnold the most important post of the United 
States, and removed, for several days, both the American 
and French commanders from their armies. The minister of 
France himself had repaired to Hartford, as well as other 
personages, whose absence interrupted those counsels and 
measures which the treason, had it succeeded, would have 
rendered more necessary than ever. On the very day before, 
admiral Rodney, as if guided by the benign stars of Eng- 
lend, had arrived from the West Indies at New York, with 
ten sail of the line;—a reinforcement which gave the Eng- 
lish a great superiority over the French squadron in the 
American waters. 
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The opinion uttered by Washington in such positive terms, 
concerning the conferrence with Robinson,—the order heard 
by several persons present,—became, however, a law for Ar- 
nold, with respect to his ostensible conduct. It was, in this 
way, the first obstacle that thwarted the measures concerted 
between him and André. They could not meet publicly, un- 
der the auspices of a flag of truce, and though André had 
used this means to reach the lines, they were obliged to ar- 
range a secret interview. 

I should not omit to notice in this place, the just censures 
that have been passed on this abuse of a signal, under shelter 
of which mankind have stipulated to approach each other with 
pacific intentions, even amid the fiercest animosities of war. 
Hostilities are at once suspended at the sight of a flag; en- 
emies hold discourse, and agree upon matters of reciprocal 
utilitv. The most savage nations make known to each other 
by established signals, that they wish to parley—even upon 
the field of battle—and they respect those signals. It is true, 
that the laws of war have not prohibited the seducements by 
which a general of an enemy is led astray from his duty. 
But to employ a flag of truce, in order to advance a scheme 
of treason, is to hide the sword under the olive branch,—to 
sever the last tie that can unite the species, when those of 
benevolence and humanity are dissolved. One regrets to see 
so high-minded a soldier as André, so little scrupulous on 
this point. It is not, however, to be concealed, that those 
who tamper or combine in schemes of treason, can hardly 
be fastidious about the choice of means. The English, who 
so rcligiously fulfil private engagements, did not always in 
the course of this war, hold themselves bound by the law of 
nations; and, if we are to credit the American publications 
of the day, this was not the only instance in which the uni- 
versally acknowledged rules of human intercourse were vio- 
lated. Although the Americans were independent in fact, 
their enemy thought himself entitled to treat them, until the 
conclusion of peace, as rebellious subjects; but even in this 
case, good faith was equally to be observed. 

On the morning after the departure of Washington, Ar- 
nold sought out a man called Joshua Smith, well known to 
be devoted to the English, although he resided within the 
American posts. He made him the bearer of two pass-ports 
to be carried on board the Vulture, one for André under the 
fictitious name of Anderson; the other for Charles Beverley 
Robinson, who had not the same interest in practising this 
disguise. He charged him with a letter also, in which he 
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urged them to repair to him on shore. Smith waited until 
night fall, and then proceeded to the English sloop in a boat 
which Arnold had provided for him. 

André and Robinson expected that Arnold would himself, 
visit them, and were surprised when his emissary Smith ap- 
peared before them alone. Robinson declared that he would 
not go on shore, and used every effort to deter his companion; 
But the young man, full of impatience and ardour, saw only 
the chances of success; would listen to no remonstrance; and 
could not brook the idea, either of returning to New York 
without having executed his mission, or of exposing the 
main enterprize to miscarriage, by a caution which his ri- 
vals would infallibly stigmatise as cowardice. He put on a 
gray surtout, to hide his uniform, and accompanied Smith 
on shore. Arnold was waiting to receive him at the water’s 
edge. They discoursed there for some time, but as they 
were liable to be surprised, Arnold led him towards the 
house of Smith. The night was dark. André, engrossed by 
the conversation, did not at first perceive that he was no 
longer on neutral ground; but he was soon reminded of his 
situation by the challenge of the American sentinels, and by 
the order which Arnold gave to Smith, on entering his house, 
to watch the movements of the detachments that were in the 
neighbourhood. The Englishman was then sufficiently aware 
of his danger; but complaint would be fruitless, and, perhaps, 
detrimental to his projects. He, therefore, dissembled his 
discontent. | 

The American general immediately laid before him plans 
of the forts, a memoir composed (for a better use) by the 
chief engineer Duportail, on the means of attacking and de- 
fending them, and minute instructions with respect to the 
Measures to be taken by the British for the occupation of 
them, when he, Arnold, should do his part in opening the 
way. They presumed that Washington had already reached 
Hartford, and they were right; for he was there, at the same 
hour, in consultation with the French commanders. 

The conferrences of Hartford determined the operations 
of the campaign of 1781. The peace which it induced is 
one of the most memorable events of the eighteenth centu- 
ry;—one of the most glorious for the French nation. The 
memoirs which contain the details of the interview of the 
French and American generals, have been preserved, and 
will be most important documents for the history of France 
during the American War. The discussion of the various 
plans proposed, as it is recorded in these memoirs, will be 
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found to exhibit, on the part of the French, a generous im- 
patience, and an ardent desire of testifying, by brilliant ex- 
ploits, their zeal for the cause of liberty;—on that of the 
Americans, invincible resolution and calm judgment. All 
opinions were united, by the imposing wisdom of Washing- 
ton and Rochambeau, in a project which was crowned with 
perfect success. Thus did these generals make fast the foun- 
dations of the independence and liberty of one of the most 
considerable countries of the globe, on the day—at the very 
moment even—when Arnold was contriving its subjugation, 
at the expense of his own fame and honour. 

I must venture here upon a slight digression for the pur- 
pose of indicating one of the chief causes of the success of 
the French expedition to America:—to wit, the excellent de- 
portment of the small army which was sent thither. The 
leaders were as prudent in the choice, as they were energet- 
ic and persevering in the execution, of their plans. The sol- 
diers were as steadily obedient as if they had been in garri- 
son in a city of France. The veteran French regiments took 
their station, not only without repugnance but with alacrity, 
by the side of the newly-raised American troops, who could 
indeed, already boast of numerous victories, and shining ex- 

loits. i 
P Many of the French leaders bore names illustrated by 
virtues and renown through a long series of ages. They 
found the American army conducted by generals and cap- 
tains drawn from all professions,—from such as have no af- 
finity with that of arms, and even from those which would 
in Europe, seem to be quitè opposite. Nevertheless, an un- 
constrained, cordial equality sprung up at once; the new co- 
mers had entirely forgotten the privileges of birth: they put 
off that pride against which the most reasonable men find it 
dificult to guard, and upon which the English counted as a 
source of certain discord between the allies. Ihe Americans, 
on their side, were grateful to the French for an easy famili- 
arity of demeanor which they were not prepared to expect. 
These dispositions greatly facilitated the operations both of 
the council and the field. Subordination and discipline flour- 
ished by a sort of emulation. Ihe French commander, par- 
ticularly, manifested invariable respect for property, and the 
customs of the country; and entire submission to the laws 
from which he had so many means of obtaining an exemp- 
tion. He was struck with surprise, that he, although a stran- 
ger among the Americans, possessed an authority over them 
almost equal to that of their magistrates, and on asking the 
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reason, received for answer; It is because you, the abso- 
lute head of a foreign army, respect our laws.“ 

The naval force of France had an equally glorious career 
on the coast of the United States during this war. It effica- 
ciously protected their trading and military navigation, and 
seconded the movements of the armies. An admiral of the 
French navy, distinguished by long and honourable services, 
was seen to do homage to the superior talents of a younger 
oficer, by placing himself under his command, and practis- 
ing an exemplary obedience. 

There was not a smaller measure of ability, nor a less per- 
fect unanimity, in the counsels of the allied cabinets. This 
solid wisdom, this rare moderation on all sides, had the hap- 
ptest effects: As I was not wholly without a share in these 
great events, I shall be pardoned, perhaps, for allowing my- 
self to dwell too long on the bright scenes of a period now 
so remote from my declining age. 

Arnold and André, calculating anxiously the probable 
length of Washington’s absence, supposed that he would be 
returned in three or four days, that is on the twenty-fifth or 
twenty-sixth of September, and one or other of these dayg 
was fixed for the execution of the plot. It was settled that 
André should go back in all haste to New York;—that the 
English troops which were already embarked, under pretence 
of a distant expedition, should be held ready to ascend the 
river, and sail at the first signal;—that, to facilitate the re- 
duction of West Point, Arnold would march out of the forts 
all the troops destined for their defence, and entangle them 
in gorges and ravines, where he would pretend to await the 
English assailants, while these were to embark on another 
side, and enter by passes that would be left unguarded; and, 
at all events, the garrisons and troops were to beso distributed, 
that if they did not surrender at the first summons, they 
must be immediately cut in pieces. He informed André that 
the chain was no longer an impediment in the way: He had 
detached a link, ostensibly in order to have it mended; the 
smiths would not return it for some days; and the two ends 
of the chain were held together by a fastening too weak to 
bear even a slight concussion: lhe English would know at 
what moment they were to advance, by the kindling of fires 
m the night, under the directions of Arnold, on the adja- 
cent eminences. A single cannon fired from their ships to be 
followed by a similar discharge from the shore, would pro- 
claim that they had perceived the signals. Other tokens 
agreed upon, were to furnish, successively, information of 
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the several distances of the. British forces in their approach. 
When they had arrived within three miles of the fortress, 
two English officers in American uniform, were to ride full 
gallop to Arnold’s quarters, to learn how matters stood, and 
hasten with the intelligence to the British naval commander. 
Then only was Arnold to put in motion that portion of the 
garrison which remained in the works, and station it at posts 
which would not be attacked. 

Colonel Dearbourne and the officers who were under his 
command were, already, insidiously prepared by him to see 
the movements of the garrison without surprise. He had told 
them,—as a mark of great confidence apparently,—that his 
plan, if the enemy made an attempt upon West Point, was 
to meet and fight them in the defiles, and he often repeated 
that good care was to be taken not to wait for the enemy be- 
hind the works. 

He thought the conference with André terminated; hut, 
the latter had not yet spoken of another plan at least as im- 
portant in his eyes as the capture of the fortress. Wash- 
ington,” said the young Englishman, “is on his return from 
Hartford, to inhabit your quarters with several officers and 
generals, We may arrange things so as to make them all 
prisoners, at the same moment that we seize the forts. When 
in our power, they may be put on board our vessels, and car- 
‘ried forthwith to New York.” 

Arnold appeared confounded at this new proposition, and 
feigning scruples of conscience, he expressed a repugnance to 
violate thus the laws of hospitality. He objected also—and, 
doubtless, with more sincerity—that it was dangerous to 
complicate the enterprize; that it was in no wise probable 
that the commander in chief would return precisely an hour 
before the English troops occupied the forts; that in this hy- 
pothesis even, a vigorous resistance might be expected from 
so many brave men; and finally, that it was to be apprehend- 
ed, inasmuch as full attention could not be simultaneously 
given to two such mighty projects, lest the one should cause 
the abortion of the other. 

André, impetuous in his wishes, replied with warmth 
—that he did not recognise in this language the most intrep- 
id and enterprising of the Americans;—that the absence of 
Washington left them four days at their disposal;—that it 
was the English, the masters of the spot, who would tom- 
mit the act, and not Arnold;—that Washington and his com- 
panions would be greatly inferior in number, and would, 
moreover, be taken unawares; that if, contrary to all appear- 
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ances, one project failed, the success of the other would com- 
pensate this miscarriage. He then added that no additional 
time was to be lost either in irresolution or precaution; that 
the secret, so well kept, must ere long transpire; that the 
British troops were already in motion, and only awaited his 
return to ascend the river; and, in fine, that Washington must 
be delivered up at the same time with the forts. It is believ- 
ed that Arnold promised every thing; and why would he who 
sold his country and trampled under foot the most sacred 
duties, hesitate to betray his guests into the power of the 
enemy? 

They agreed upon the countersign to be given on the twen- 
ty-fourth aud twenty-fifth. Arnold delivered to the English- 
man draughts of all the works and of the passes leading to 
them, several memoirs written with his own hand, and full 
returns of the garrisons and the forces of each division of 
the army. He had never before allowed a single paper to go 
out of his hands, which might expose him to detection. But 
he now saw no danger in confiding these to André, who was 
to re-embark directly on board the sluop, and make sail for 
New York. 

André returned alone to the beach whence a boat was to 
convey him to the Vulture. But this arrangement was de- 
feated by an obstacle wholly unexpected. At an early hour, 
Livingston, still disturbed at the proximity of the sloop, had, 
of his own authority, caused a four-pounder to be dragged 
from his redoubt to a point of land from which the shot 
could reach the vessel. She was aground, and had already 
sustained some damage from the small piece of the Ameri- 
can officer, when she began to float again at the rising of the 
tide. Robinson took advantage of this circumstance to weigh 
anchor and remove some miles lower down beyond the reach 
of a similar attack. 

This change of station attracted the notice of the mastet 
and rowers of the boat in which André expected to regain 
the sloop. They were Americans. The movements which 
they had witnessed for the tw@ last days were not usual; and 
although men of their description, accustomed to ferry all 
persons indifferently from one side of the river to the other, 
did not affect to be of any party, they were unwilling to com- 
mit themselves. When André proposed to them to convey 
him to the sloop, they told him that it was too far, and per- 
emptorily refused to go. He went back immediately to Ar- 
nold, and urged him to exert his authority in so serious a 
predicament. But the latter, perplexed at his unlooked for 
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reappearance, already harassed with various disappointments, 
durst not attempt to coerce these men, and told him he must 
submit to return by land; to lay aside his uniform altogether, 
and assume another dress. 

André, whom a train of unforeseen occurrences had, against 
his intention, brought within the lines of the American posts, 
comprehended at once the new dangers in which this expe- 
dient would involve him. He insisted that Arnold should 
persuade the boatmen to receive him; and to make his com- 
panion sensible of the risk he incurred in quitting his uniform, 
he cited the laws of war, which place an enemy in disguise 
on the list of spies. You were already disguised,” said Ar- 
noid,“ when you came with your uniform hidden under a 
surtout, and vou will not be mcre so in exchanging for an- 
other the dress which you would not permit to be seen. It is 
not with this nicety that we are to calculate. Instead of an- 
ticipating so minutely possible adversities, let us rather count 
upon unknown chances to operate in our favour. If there 
were none but ordinary hazards to be run in a plot such as 
ours, so great a share of courage and resolution would not 
be required. Think of my risks, and judge which of us ex- 
poses himself the most.” 

It was in this strain that Arnold wrought upon a proud 
and generous mind, naturally indignant at the least suspicion 
of timidity, and regarding it as the heaviest of imputations. 
The chances were, indeed, far from being alike for both. 
Arnold confronted death and ignominy. André who was fac- 
ing death in the service of his country, and sure of leaving 
behind him an honourable reputation, risked only his lite. 

He laid aside his coat for one which Smith provided. Ar- 
nold now wished to withdraw the papers which he had in- 
trusted to him; he thought it hazardous to send them by 
land. But André had it at heart to prove to Clinton with 
what punctuality he had executed his mission: these papers 
were a trophy of which he would not, therefore, allow him- 
self to be dispossessed. He observed to Arnold, that dan- 
ger of any kind could now nd longer be in question—unless 
only so far as to show that they both despised it; and added, 
that he would keep the papers, which brought him into great- 
er peril than Arnold, and to allay his fears, would secrete 
them in his boots. 

Arnold submitted, and leaving André in Smith’s house, 
returned to his quarters, from which he had been absent 
since the day betore. The patrole spread throughout the 
whole neighbourhood, made it imprudent for André to begin 
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his journey before twilight. He was accompanied by Smith: 
each had a passport from Arnold, “to go to the lines of 
White Plains, or lower if the bearer thought proper; he be- 
ing on public business.” 

They were accosted at Crompond, by an American officer 
of militia, who told them that it was too late for them to 
reach that evening anv other quarters. In order not to awaken 
his suspicions, they resolved to pass the night there. The 
next day—twenty-third, they crossed the Hudson at King’s 
ferry, pushing forward when they were not observed, and 
slackening their pace to conceal their eagerness, wherever 
they were likely to be seen. By means of their passports, 
they traversed all the American posts without molestation. 

They arrived, uninterrupted, a little beyond Pines-bridge, 
a village situated on the Croton; they had not, however, 
crossed the lines, although they could descry the ground oc- 
cupied by the English videttes. Smith, looking all around, 
and perceiving no one, said to André, “* You are safe, good 
by, and retook, at full speed, the road by which they had 
come. André, on his part, believing himself out of danger, 
and all further precautions superfluous, put spurs to his horse. 
He had proceeded four leagues onward with the same good 
fortune; he could see the Hudson once more, and was about 
entering Tarrytown, the border village, when a man, armed 
with a gun, sprung suddenly from the thickets, and seizing 
the reins of his bridle, exclaimed, “ Where are you bound?“ 
At the same moment, two others ran up, who were armed 
in like manner, and formed with the first, part of the patrole 
of volunteer militia that guarded the lines. They were not 
in uniform, and André, preoccupied by the idea that he was 
no longer on enemy’s ground, thought that they must be of 
his own party. It did not, therefore, occur to him to show 
them his passport, which was sufficient to deceive Ameri- 
cans, and could not alter his destination, if those who arrest- 
ed him were of the English side. 

Instead of answering their question, he asked them in his 
turn.“ Where they belonged to?” They replied, * To be- 
low.” words referring to the course of the river, and imply- 
ing that they were of the English party. And so do I,” 
said André, confirmed in his mistake by this stratagem. “I 
am,” continued he, in a tone of command, “an English offi- 
cer on urgent business, and I do not wish to be longer detain- 
ed.” Mou belong to our enemies,” was the rejoinder, “ and 


we arrest you.” 
André, struck with astonishment at this unexpected lan- 
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uage presented his passport; but this paper, after the cou- 
Paton he had just made, only served to render his case more 
suspicious. He offered them gold, his horse, and promised 
them large rewards, and permanent provision from the Eng- 
lish government; if they would let him escape. These young 
men, whom such offers did but animate the more in their du- 
ty, replied that they wanted nothing. They drew off his boots, 
and detected the fatal papers. They no longer hesitated to 
carry him betore colonel Jameson, who commanded the out- 
posts. He claimed still, when questioned by that officer, the 
name of Anderson which was in his pass-port, and evinced 
no discomposure; he had recovered all his presence of mind, 
and forgetful of his own danger, thought only of Arnold’s, 
and of the means of extricating him. To apprize him of it 
safely, he begged Jameson to inform the commanding officer 
of West Point that Anderson, the bearer of his pass-port, 
was detained, Jameson thought it more simple to order him 
to be conducted to Arnold. He was already on the way, and 
the thread of the conspiracy was about to be resumed in the 
interview of the accomplices, when the American colonel re- 
collecting that the papers found upon the prisoner were in 
the hand writing of Arnold himself, and adverting to the se- 
veral extraordinary features of the business, sent in all haste, 
after the pretended Anderson, and had him conveyed, under 
guard, to Old Salem. 

He despatched, at the same time, an express to Washing- 
ton, charged with a letter containing a circumstantial account 
of this affair, and with the draughts, and other papers taken 
from the prisoner. But the commander in chief, who set out 
on the same day, the twenty-third of September, to return to 
his army, had pursued a different route from that by which 
he went to Hartford, and the Messenger was compelled to 
retrace his steps without having seen him. This delay prov- 
ed the salvation of Arnold. 

Jameson was a gallant soldier, but a man of an irresolute 
temper and of no great sagacity: moreover, treachery on the 
part of Arnold appeared impossible to one of an ingenuous 
and honourable character. He began to view his first suspi- 
cions as an outrage to an officer distinguished as Arnold 
was by so many noble exploits, and wishing to reconcile the 
deference due to him, with the performance of his own du- 
ty, he wrote him, that Anderson, the bearer of his pass-port, 
had been arrested on the twenty-third. 

Arnold did not receive this intimation until the morning of 
tħe twenty-fifth; it was on a Monday, and the same, or the 
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following day, had been selected for the consummation of 
the plot. Until that moment, he had believed success infalli- 
ble. The exhilaration which this belief produced, was even 
remarked, and he pretended that it was occasioned by the 
speedy arrival of his general, for whom he had pleasant 
news.” He was busy with the appropriate arrangements for 
the reception of a body of more welcome visitors, when he 
received the letter of Jameson. Those who were present on 
the occasion, recullected afterwards, that-he could not, at 
first, conceal his dismay and extreme agitation; but that re- 
covering himself quickly, he said in a loud voice, that he 
would write an answer; and, dismissing all about him, with- 
drew, to reflect on the course which it was best to adopt. 

The commander-in-chief might be absent yet a day or 
two: Jameson alone could have conceived suspicions;—and 
such a man as Arnold could find means of sealing his lips; 
the enterprize had not then irretrievably failed. Until now, 
he had enjoyed the advantage of being without a confident, 
and of having nothing to fear from the indiscretion or pusil- 
lanimity of any one: But this vicissitude gave a new face to 
things; and it was only by the aid of trusty persons, that he 
could effect the liberation of André, and turn to account the 
residue of Washington’s absence. He was, as various indica- 
tions contributed to prove, still revolving these thoughts in 
his mind, without being able to come to any determination, 
when two American officers interrupted his musings. 

They were sent by the commander-in-chief, and informed 
Arnold, that he had arrived that morning at Fishkill, a few 
leagues from West Point, that he was to have set out a short 
time after them, and could not be far distant. 

Thus did the most alarming circumstances rapidly succeed 
each other. There was no room for further deliberation. 
The traitor had no alternative but a precipitate flight, to save 
him from an ignominious end. Suppressing his emotion, he 
told the two officers, that he wished to go and meet the gen- 
eral alone, and begged them not to follow him. He then en- 
tered the appartment of his wife, exclaiming—“ All is dis- 
covered:—André is a prisoner:—The commander in- chief 
will soon know every thing: —the discharge of cannon which 
you hear, is a salute, and announces that he is not far off.— 
Burn all my papers: — I fly to New Vork.“ He embraced her, 
as well as their infant child, whom she carried in her arms, 
and solely intent on his escape, left her without waiting for 
her reply; mounted the horse of one of the two officers, and 
tushed towards the Hudson, from which his house was re- 
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moved but a small distance. He had taken the precaution to 
have always ready a barge well manned:—he threw himself 
headlong into it, and caused the boatmen to make for the 
English sloop with all possible despatch. The barge bearing a 
flag of truce, was still visible from the heights when Wash- 
ington arrived. The two officers related to him what they 
had witnessed. Arnold had absconded. His wife, in the ag- 
onies of despair, seemed to fear for her infant, and maintain- 
ed an obstinate silence—No one knew how to explain these 
extraordinary incidents. The commander-in-chief repaired, 
without delay, to the fort of West Point, where, however, 
he could learn nothing of a decisive import. 

But some orders, issued by Arnold the day before, re- 
doubled his suspicions: he returned to the quarters of the 
general, and at this instant, Jameson’s messenger presented 
himself, and delivered the packet with which he was charg- 
ed. Washington seemed, for a few minutes, as it were over- 
whelmed by the discovery of acrime which extinguished the 
glory of an American general, and wounded the honour of 
the American army. Those who were near him, anxiously 
interrogating his looks, kept, like him, a silence of astonish- 
ment. He broke it by saying“ I thought that an officer of 
courage and ability, who had often shed his blood for his 
country, was entitled to confidence, and I gave him mine. I 
am convinced now, and for the rest of my life, that we should 
never trust those who are wanting in probity, whatever abili- 
ties they may possess. —Arnold has betrayed us.” 

At these words, a kind of stupor seized all the auditors: 
—They listened, with dismay, to the circumstances of the 
danger just past—they were uncertain whether other perils 
were not to be apprehended:—it was asked, whether the 
traitor might not have accomplices: but, at the same time, 
the sentiment appeared to be unanimous, that he could not 
have found a single one in the United States. Washington 
himself was amazed at the security into which he had been 
lulled; and seemed to look back upon it with contrition as a 
remissness in the execution of the duties prescribed by his 
station: But all voices were raised at once to dissipate this 
scruple, and to applaud him for not having imagined a com- 
panion in arms capable of so foul a treason. Meanwhile the 
precautions required by the occasion were every where ta- 
ken: General Heath, a faithful and vigilant officer, was sub- 
stituted for Arnold, at West Point; the commanders of the 
other posts were admonished to be on their guard. Greene, 
who had been invested with the command of the army dur- 
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ing the absence of Washington, recalled within the forts the 
garrisons which the traitor had dispersed, and marched a 
strong division near to the lines. Hamilton lost not an in- 
stant in repairing to King’s ferry, the last American post on 
the side of New York. He had the mortification to learn, 
that a very short time before his arrival, Arnold’s barge had 
glided by with the swiftness of an arrow, and was then get- 
ting alongside the Vulture, some miles lower down, opposite 
Teller’s point, an anchorage situated at the head of the great 
basin of the Hudson, which is called Tappan Bay. Living- 
ston had remarked the barge that carried the fugitive, and 
his suspicions being roused by the strange movements of the 
two or three days previous, would have stopped it, had not 
the sailors of his spy-boats been ashore when it passed. 

It was, at first, thought impossible that the two aid-de-camps 
of Arnold, colonel Warwick and major David Franks, should 
not have been initiated into the plot. They were asked if they 
had not observed the clandestine messages between Arnold 
and the English; if the dispositions made for the purpose of 
disarming the forts had not attracted their attention. They 
answered, that their general enjoyed the confidence of the 
commander-in-chief; that they had perceived nothing in his 
actions contrary to military laws and regulations; that they 
would have been the more backward to scrutinize his cone 
duct, as they owed him obedience and lived in his family. 
Warwick was completely exculpated: David Franks was ac- 
quitted. 

Messengers were sent to all the states of the Union and 
to the French general, to inform them of this event. The ex- 
press who bore the news to congress travelled with such 
rapidity that he reached Philadelphia on the same day that 
the discovery was made in the camp. The magistrates were 
immediately directed to enter the house of Arnold, and to 
seize and examine his papers. They found nothing there re- 
lating to the conspiracy; but he had left memorandums 
which furnished ample proof that he was guilty of the extor- 
tions and peculation of which he had been accused two years 
before. Among the members of the committee charged with 
this search, there happened to be one of those men whom 
a natural restlessness and an inordinate zeal deprive of all 
discretion and delicacy; and who, to serve their political sect, 
will not scruple to go all lengths of severity and harshness 
against the opposite party. He found, in the appartment of 
Mrs. Arnold, some letters in which the chevalier de La Lu- 
zerne was roughly handled. They were brought to this min- 
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ister. He consigned them to the flames, without having read 
them. : 

The committee found, also, several letters of André to this 
lady—about indifferent matters; but, they were written from 
New York and by an enemy. A few of the members advis- 
ed that they should be made the subject of an accusation 
against her. The magistrate who, two years previous, had 
arraigned and prosecuted Arnold before congress, said to the 
most urgent of these advisers:—‘* Mrs. Arnold is an excel- 
lent wife and a good mother; she is unhappy enough; do not 
let us trouble her respecting her political sentiments.” 

Other particulars of the conduct observed towards her, 
exemplify more fully the national spirit and character. I shall 
roceed to mention the chief of them. 

When her husband left her, in the manner I have describ- 
ed, to make his retreat to New York, she fainted, and her 
servants were apprised of the circumstance only by the cries 
of the child whom she fed at the breast. Her senses returned 
on the application of the proper remedies; but abandoned as 
she was by her husband, in the midst of a people and an ar- 
my whom he had so hasely betrayed, it may be imagined that 
she suffered ineffable anguish. She trembled lest he should 
have been arrested in his flight, and in the distraction of her 
fears, earnestly solicited his pardon. Washington had the 
delicate kindness to inform her that her husband had escap- 
ed his pursuers, Arnold thought only of her, as soon as he 
saw himself in safety. He wrote immediately, from on board 
the Vulture, the following letter to the commander-in-chief. 


“ September 25, 1780. 

Sin, — The heart which is concious of its own rectitude, 
cannot attempt to palliate a step which the world may cone 
sider as wrong. I have ever acted from a principle of love 
of my country, since the commencement of the present un- 
happy contest between Great Britain and her colonies; the 
same principle of love of my country actuates my present 
conduct, however it may appear inconsistent to the world, 
who very seldom judge right of any man’s actions. 

“ I have no favour to ask for myself. I have too often ex- 
perienced the ingratitude of my country to attempt it; but 
from the known humanity of your excellency, I am induced 
to ask your protection for Mrs. Arnold, from every insult 
and injury that a mistaken vengeance of my country may 
expose her to. It ought to fall only on me: she is as good and 
æ innocent as an angel, and is incapable of doing wrong. I 
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beg she may be permitted to return to her friends in Phila- 
delphia, or to come to me, as she may choose.” 

The option was, accordingly, given to Mrs. Arnold. She 
said that she would share the fate of her husband; but, be- 
fore joining him, she desired to see her parents once more, 
and to bid them adieu for the rest of her life. She was con- 
ducted to Philadelphia with such attentions as her adversity 
alone could have claimed for her. The first fervours of in- 
dignation were allayed, and the sternest republicans rejected 
the idea of making her answerable for the crime of her hus- 
band. She had a signal proof of this moderation in the course 
of her journey. She stopped to pass the night in a town, 
where preparations were on feot to burn Arnold in effigy 
with the festivities and bustle which accompany the expres- 
sion of popular hate as well as of popular affection. As soon 
as she was known to be in the town, these preparations were 
suspended. 

It was certainly desirable that all the circumstances of the 
plot should be traced; and yet when a judge was urged to 
subject her to interrogatories, he answered that she ought 
not to be exposed either to speak against the truth, or to vio- 
late the respect and attachment which she owed her hus- 
band. The public were not ignorant that she had contributed 
to throw Arnold into the British party; but her misfortunes, 
and, perhaps also, the exquisite graces with which she was 
adorned, awakened a general interest in her favour. She 
drew commiseration for her lot as the wife of a man who had 
justly incurred u-iversal abhorrence; and the obloquy attach- 
ed to the name she bore, seemed a punishment at least equal 
to her demerits. When she set out to join Arnold among thc 
enemies of his country, she entered her carriage in open day, 
without experiencing any mark of that hate of which he had 
become the object. 

Jameson caused his unknown prisoner to be strictly guard- 
ed. The latter at first suppressed his true name from consid- 
eration for Arnold; but, the day after his capture, supposing 
that the American general had had time to make his escape, 
he said to Jameson, my name is not Anderson; I am ma- 
jor André.” He wrote a letter to the commander-in-chief, 
which was neither cringing nor arrogant, and in which he 
vindicated himself with calmness, and as if persuaded that 
he had not transgressed the laws of war. It was conceived 
in these terms. 
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“ Salem, 24th Sept. 1780. 
Six, 

“ I beg your excellency will be persuaded, that no altera- 
tion in the temper of my mind or apprehension for my safe- 
ty, induces me to take the step of addressing you; but that 
it is to secure myself from an imputation of having assum- 
ed a mean character for treacherous purposes or self. inter- 
est; a conduct incompatible with the principles that actuated 
me, as well as with my condition in life. 

It is to vindicate my fame that I speak, and not to soli- 
Cit security. 

“ The person in your possession is major John André, ad- 
jutant-general to the British army. 

“ The influence of one commander in the army of his ad- 
versary is an advantage taken in war. A correspondence for 
this purpose I held, as confidential (in the present instance) 
with his excellency sir Henry Clinton. 

“To favour it, I agreed to meet upon ground not within 
posts of either army, a person who was to give me intelli- 
gence. I came up in the Vulture sloop of war for this ef- 
fect, and was fetched by the boat from the shore to the beach; 
being there, I was told that the approach of day would pre- 
vent my return, and that I must be concealed until the next 
night. [ was in my regimentals, and had fairly risked my per- 
son. 

“Against my stipulation, my intention, and without my 
knowledge beforehand, I was conducted within one of your 

osts. 

“ Thus, was I betrayed (being adjutant-general of the Bri- 
ish army,) into the vile condition of an enemy within your 

osts. 
Poe Having avowed myself a British officer, I have nothing 
to reveal but what relates to myself, which is true, on the 
honour of an officer and a gentleman. 

The request I have made to your excellency, and I am 
conscious that I address myself well, is, that in any rigour 
policy may dictate, a decency of conduct towards me may 
mark, that, though unfortunate, I am branded with nothing 
dishonourable; as no motive could be mine, but the service 
of my king, and as I was involuntarily an impostor.” 


Washington possessed great humanity; but the rules of 
war forbade mercy to convicted spies, and he had no right 
to suspend the laws of congress. Clinton, when told that his 
friend was threatened with death, wrote to the American gen- 
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eral, and, contrary to his usual practice, omitted none of the 
forms of respect and courtesy which the state of war allows. 
He appealed to the immunities of a flag of truce, alleged 
the passport and the quality of the prisoner of war, &c. 

Washington had privately consulted congress, before bring- 
ing the prisoner to trial. This assembly did not formally de- 
liberate on the matter, but they signified to him that there 
was no motive in this case for staying the course of justice. 
He immediately constituted a board consisting of six major, 
and eight brigadier generals, to determine the fate of André. 
Two foreign generals, Lafayette and Steuben, were, as the 
laws prescribed, members of this board. 

André experienced from his judges evety indulgence com- 
patible with the performance of their duty. He answered 
with manly frankness all the interrogatories—except only 
those which went to implicate other persons. He was even 
tender of Arnold, the cause of his misfortune, and whom he 
might have arraigned without exposing him to danger. It 
was expected that he would, after his examination, attempt 
to make a defence, and to extenuate the charges; but he dis- 
dained all falsification or evasion. He said merely, I do 
not acknowledge myself guilty; but I am resigned to my 
fate.“ The introduction of witnesses was of course super- 
fluous, and it only remained for the board to adjudge the 
punishment. This obligation they fulfilled with evident pain. 
They reported to general Washington, after having mature- 
ly considered the facts (which they detailed) “ that major 
André ought to be considered as a spy from the enemy, and 
that, agreeable to the law and usage of nations, he ought to 
suffer death.” 

André heard this sentence with less emotion than was dis- 
played by the president of the board in pronouncing it. Some 
one having suggested to him that he might escape both with 
life and liberty, if he could cause Arnold to be delivered up 
in his place, he shrunk with disgust from this expedient. He 
had no knowledge of a private enterprize, of which the lead- 
ing object was his safety, and which Washington secretly en- 
couraged. An American serjeant-major of cavalry, an in- 
trepid, resolute man, disappeared from the American camp, 
and imposed himself upon the British at New York as a de- 
zerter. He found accomplices, and their purpose was to carry 
off Arnold. Had they succeeded, the renegade would have 
suffered an ignominious death, and André have been pardon- 
ed. This project, the offspring of benevolence, although not 
exactly consonant to the laws of nations, was managed with 
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as much address, as courage and fidelity. It escaped detec- 
tion, and failed only through disappointments impossible to 
be foreseen. ; 

Sir Henry Clinton, on learning the decision of the board, 
from a communication made to him by Washington, redou- 
bled his efforts to prevent its being carried into effect. He 
sent without delay, three deputies to the American camp, in 
a flag vessel. Only one of them was permitted to land. This 
was general Robertson. Greene was appointed to meet him. 
The English officer urged, in the conference which ensued, 
whatever the law of nations or the ingenuity of friendship 
could furnish to support his errand. 

„Humanity,“ he observed, should mitigate the too rigid 
laws of war. An inexorable severity vielded bitter fruit. It 
engendered inveterate animosities; while clemency, sooner 
or later, met with its reward. The most noble use that could 
be made of the power of the respective parties, would be to 
pave the wav for a thorough reconciliation by a system of 
mildness. To humble and mortify their enemy would be an 
unsafe policy for the Americans, even were they triumphant; 
—which could not be admitted. If the British leaders took 
a suppliant posture in this instance, it was still with the just 
expectation of success in the war. There should be, for the 
rest of this contest, an emulation of good offices;—Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton would not be outstripped in generosity. He offer- 
ed to exchange for André any prisoner whom general Wash- 
ington might be pleased to name, or, if he preferred it—to 
submit the question of right to the French and Hanoverian 
generals, Rochambeau and Knyphausen, who, as foreigners, 
might be more impartial. 

Greene replied, that the humanity of the Americans could 
not be surpassed by that of any nation; and that, at all events, 
the proper tribunal had decided. Robertson asked whether 
the accused could not appeal to congress; and hinted, that, if 
he were deprived of this resource, the commander-in-chief 
would be answerable for the consequences. 

Greene rejoined firmly and somewhat haughtily, that the 
American general only obeyed the laws, when he enforced 
them in all the latitude in which they were confided to him 
for execution; that the affair was no longer within the pro- 
vince of congress, there being no body in America compe- 


tent to intercept or invalidate the judgments of the regular 


tribunals. 
He was about to retire when Robertson stopped him, and 
put into his hands an open letter from Arnold to Washing- 
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ton, which he requested him to read. Arnold, in this letter, 
declared, that, if André were put to death, he should think 
himself bound, by every tie of duty and honour, to retaliate 
on such unhappy persons of the American army as might fall 
within his power, so that the respect due to flags and to the 
law of nations might be better understood and observed.” 
He added, that * forty of the principal inhabitants of South 
Carolina had justly forfeited their lives, and had hitherto 
been spared, only through the clemency of sir Henry Clin- 
ton, but the British commander could no longer extend his 
mercy to them, if André suffered.“ Furthermore, if that 
warning should be disregarded, and André suffer, he called 
heaven and earth to witness, that Washington would alone 
be answerable for the torrents of blood that might be spilt in 
consequence.” 

Greene, after having perused this letter, threw it at the 
feet of Robertson, and withdrew without making any reply. 
Although André was justly condemned, his situation created 
universal sympathy. He was to perish a victim of the treach- 
ery of another, in the flower of his age, and at the dawn of 
a career, which his military talents, his taste for letters and 
the arts, and his numberless fine qualities, must have render- 
ed glorious and honourable. His conduct towards the Amerie 
cans had always been marked by moderation; many were in- 
debted to him for the preservation of their lives and proper- 
ty; and while others carried on the war with the rancour 
and violence too common in civil dissentions, he had studied 
to lessen and assuage its evils. The very circumstances of 
the conspiracy which led to his condemnation, exhibited him 
only as a man powerfully moved by love of country; and 
there was a certain elevation even in his offence. 

As the fatal hour drew near, he manifested a wish to have 
the company of an American officer. Hamilton, one of the 
most valued of the army, did him this sad service. André 
displayed a perfect composure in his last conversations. They 
furnished a part of the facts which I have recorded. He 
seemed to take pleasure in narrating them, and spoke like an 
old soldier recounting the martial exploits of his youth. 

Opinion, as well as the laws, attaches infamy to spies, and 
the mode of their execution is congenial. André had hoped 
that he might be relieved from this the only appendage of 
his case to which he could not be resigned. The sentence 
was silent on the point, and dreading, while he rose superi- — 
or to the terrors of death, the disgrace of the halter, he 
wrote the following letter to Washington:— 
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‘© Tappan, October 1. 
„ Buoyed above the terror of death, by the consciousness 
of a life devoted to honourable pursuits, and stained with no 
action that can give me remorse, I trust that the request I 
make to your excellency at this serious period, and which is 
to soften my last moments, will not be rejected. Sympathy 
towards a soldier will surely induce your excellency and a 
military tribunal to adapt the mode of my death to the feel- 
ings of a man of honour. Let me hope, sir, that if aught in 
my character impresses you with esteem towards me as the 
victim of policy and not resentment, I shall experience the 
operation of those feelings in your breast, by being inform- 

ed that I am aot to die on a gibbet.” 

This request could not be granted. The truth was not 
concealed from him, and the compassion which he at first 
inspired gave place to a feeling of admiration, when it was 
seen with what serenity he went to execution. He met his 
doom without pusillanimity, and, which is more rare, without 
an ostentation of courage. His demeanor was that of the 
bravest of men placed by the order of his general on a mine 
about to explode, and hurl him to instant destruction. 

Some have exclaimed against fate, for a catastrophe so un- 
merited, while the real criminal survived. The death of An- 
dré was, however, a beatitude in comparison with the life of 
Arnold. He survived indeed,—but to drag on, in perpetual 
banishment from his native country, a dishonourable life amid 
a nation that imputed to him the loss so much deplored. He 
transmitted to his children an abject name of hateful celeb- 
rity. He obtained only a part of the debasing stipend of an 
abortive treason. His complaints soon caused it to be known, 
that all the promises by which he had been inveigled, were not 
fulfilled. But a baffled treason appears always to be overpaid, 
and the felon is the only one who thinks that he experiences 
injustice. 

He enjoyed, however, the rank of brigadier-general in the 
English army, and served against the Americans in this ca- 
pacity during the rest of the war. The English affected to 
give him their entire confidence, hoping to make thereby 
other apostates. He published addresses to the inhabitants 
of America and to the army, in which he exhorted them to 
emancipate themselves from the tyranny of their demagogues. 
He inveighed with particular asperity against France, the 
enemy of the protestant faith, and fraudulently avowing a 
regard for the liberties of mankind, while she held her na- 
tive sons in vassalage and chains. He justified his perfidy 
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by the topics of reasoning common to traitors; which de- 
ceive no one, and still less themselves. 

All these efforts were nugatory.— Arnold is the only 
American officer who forsook the cause of independence, 
and turned his sword against his country. The officers of the 
British army manifested a strong repugnance to serve with 
him. He possessed their esteem, while he fought against 
them: They loaded him with contempt, when treason brought 
him over to their side. The rest of his life was exceedingly 
wretched. His vices plunged him in an abyss of misfortune, 
which his general qualities were ill adapted to soften. 

General Washington had not forgotten the three young 
militia-men who arrested André. He transmitted their names 
to congress. This body immediately passed the following re- 
solution: — 

“ That congress have a high sense of the virtuous and 
patriotic conduct of the said John Paulding, David Wil- 
liams, and Isaac Van Wart. 

In testimony whereof. 

* Ordered, “ That each of them receive annually out of 
the public treasury, two hundred dollars in specie, or an 
equivalent in the current money of these states during life; 
and that the board of war procure for each of them a silver 
medal, on one side of which shall be a shield with this in- 
scription: ¢ Fidelity, — and on the other, the following motto; 
Vincit amor patriæ, —and forward them to the commander-in- 
chief, who is requested to present the same, with a copy of 
this resolution, and the thanks of congress, for their fidelity, 
and the eminent services they have rendered their country.” 

Doubtless, the highest honours should, by universal con- 
sent, be awarded to those citizens, who have been fortunate 
enough to preserve their country from a great calamity. It 
is of such distinctions, that men of an elevated character 
are most ambitious of proving themselves worthy. But there 
is yet more merit and virtue in doing well without ambition 
or the hope of reward. 

These three young men had not thought of blazoning an 
action in which they had but performed their duty. They 
learned with surprise, that Washington had caused search to 
be made for them, in order to deliver to them this memorial 
of public esteem or gratitude. Their families are held in 
veneration, and the names of John Paulding, David Wil- 
liams, and Isaac Van Wart, will be celebrated and cherish- 
ed in all after ages. 

The issue of a plot on which England had built such tow- 
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ering hopes, and which was contrived with so-much art, cor- 
roborated the discipline of the American army; raised the 
courage, and increased the strength of the republicans. They 
were confirmed in the hatred which they bore their enemy: the 
danger from which they had just escaped, as if by miracle, 
taught them the necessity of redoubling their vigilance, and 
of excluding from their counsels, the more effectually to 
guard the unanimity of them, all persons who were not of 
tried virtue. 

This nation of Americans, who have no doubts of a di- 
vine providence even in the most inconsiderable events, ac- 
knowledged on the occasion, that to this providence they 
owed their safety, that of Washington, and of the army. 
Thanks were solemnly offered up to God in the temples, and 
in the bosom of families; and it was from the bottom of their 
hearts that these religious men poured out the tribute of their 
gratitude. 

Prosperous until now in all their enterprizes, may heaven 
preserve to them the spirit of justice and moderation by 
which they have been constantly guided! Fortune will not 
fail them. 


S — 


THE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM. 
For the Port Folio. 


The merry tales of the THREE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM, edited by the au · 
thor of John Bull in America, Philadelphia, 1826. 12mo. 


Tue first and the last of these tales relate to subjects which 
present fair game to the satirist. We have no patience with 
Mr. Owen, who, after twenty-five years devoted to his ri- 
diculous schemes, persists in maintaining that all the world 
has been in ignorance since the creation, and that he alone 
is in possession of the true secret of happiness. In the first 
of these tales, — The Man Machine, or the Pupil of “ Cir- 
cumstances,” the author has described the life of one of the de- 
luded followers of the New System. When he was quite a child 
this person was placed by his father in a manufactory for spin- 
ning cotton, which was conducted on the new plan, accord- 
ing to which one man was to do the work of twenty—and 
society was to be carried on without idleness, without pov- 
erty, without crime and without punishment, by the mere ap- 
plication of circumstances. This is the basis of Mr. Owen’s 
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scheme, which is now in the full tide of experiment at Har- 
mony by a community which is thus described in a letter 
just placed in our hands: Such a motly crew of bankrupts, 
vagabonds, and idlers, was never collected since the gather- 
ing at the cave of Adullam. Mr. O. lectures them against 
government and religion, and Mr.J. —-—, his sub lecturer, 
declaims against marriage, and all such tvrannical institutions 
as restrain people from obeying the dictates of nature. They 
have dances, concerts, and military shows, and the girls wear 
pantaloons—Grecian dresses, as they call them,—to show 
their contempt for vulgar prejudices. It wont do. They are 
already quarrelling among themselves, and those of the soci- 
ety who have young wives and pretty daughters are pru- 
dently taking their leave of the Social System. And yet, 
Mr. O., when he first came here, enlisted the feelings of all 
good men on his side, and his friends say that those abuses ' 
which I have noticed, are corruptions which crept in during 
his absence, and which he is now determined to eradicate. 
This may be so. Like many other anti-religious system-mak- 
ers, Mr. O. is strictly moral in his own conduct, but it re- 
quires no great discernment to see that these abuses natural- 
ly grow out of his system and of any system which rejects 
revelation and contemns the civil regulations of society.” 

Our narrator tells us that his master’s system was organ- 
ized upon the principle that men are as destitute of passions 
as a steam machine, and could be moved accordingly. Hence, 
the children were only to be told what was right and they 
would obey of course. There being no passions, our philos- 
opher was obliged to invent a phrase to express this idea. 
They are called counteracting principles in the new jargon, 
and they are constantly showing themselves even in the pas- 
times of the children. Thus the principle of emulation in- 
cites one urchin to excel another in running, and thus morti- 
fication arises. So in wrestling, the stronger machine throws 
down the weaker, without reflecting how little such a dis- 
comfiture would conduce to the happiness of the individual. 
With the machines of an older growth, the projector had 
still greater difficulties, as may be seen in the following ex- 
tract. 


„There was among us, a wild, sprightly man machine, which, owing 
to being asit were, under high steam pressure, was continually gettiog 
into the claws of the “ counteracting principles,” and making sad misap- 
plication of my master’s precepts. It was next to impossible to bring his 
passions and appetites under the dominion of metapbysicks, or to instil 
into him a proper comprehension of the great abstract truth, that the in- 
dulgence of our self love, consists in restraining it. One day my master 
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brought him up before us all, for the purpose of lecturing him for the ben- 


efit of the community. 
Well Sandy,” quoth my master, mildly, “ I am afraid I shall never be 
able to make a perfect machine out of you. 
„How sir,” replied Sand. . 
« Why you are continually violating the sublime fundamental princi- 


le of self-love. 

‘© I dont know how that can be sir, for I do all I can to gratify it, as you 
have convinced me it is my duty to do.” . : 

Yes, but you did not properly comprebend me. The self-love I mean, 
is the sacrifice of our own wishes and desires tu those of others—it is in 
fact, the absence of all self-love.” ` 

« Why did you not tell as so at first,” said Sandy, rather sulkily—* I’m 
sure I should never have thought that it was possible a thing could be ex- 
actly what it is not.” 


The reply to this home thrust is a fine exposition of the 
mysticism of the new view of society, because it is an ab- 
surd jumble of mechanical, physical, and moral action. 


% That doubt is owing to the imperfection of our sophisticated nature, 
which cannot comprehend the sublime truth, that man is a machine, origi- 
nally constructed with due regard to the two great moving principles of 
matter, the centripetral and the centrifugal forces. By the first, his pas- 
sions, appetites, wants, wishes, desires, and gratifications, are perpetually 
urging towards the centre, thus exclusively concentrating in bis on indi- 
vidual gratification. By the second, a continued endeavour is made to re- 
sist and overpower the first, by forcing or attracting the passions and appe- 
tites from this disposition towards the centre or self, and giving them a wi- 
der and more beneficial sphere of indulgence. It is the proper balancing 
and restraining of the centripetal force of the passions, by the interposi- 
tion of the centrifugal, that these, the gratification of which is the grand 
object of self-love, become the foundation of all worldly happiness, and 
constitute the perfect state of the Man Machine.“ 


This flimsy metaphysics is not strong enough for the sound 
sense of Sandy. He acknowledges that notwithstanding his 
struggles with the counteracting principles,” which he hon- 
estly calls by their proper names, he feels the influence of 
likes and dislikes. He confesses that he loves Jenny better 
than Kate, and the centripetal principle, he says, especially 
moves his self-love to prefer kissing her, to seeing any body 
else do it. The philosopher insists with the schemer of Lan- 
ark, that man has neither wants, desires, nor passions. They 
are the product, he avers, of that erroneous training which 
has produced all the miseries and inconsistencies of this 
world; and finally, he gives a practical illustration of his pre- 
cepts by falling into a passion with Sandy, whom he stigma- 
tizes as a confirmed, incorrigible, irreclaimable blockhead of 
a Man Machine. 

By dismissing those who had not resolution to resist the 
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counteracting principles, a perfect state of society was at 
length obtained. The members, ate, slept, and worked by 
rule, until they had neither virtues nor vices; all excitement 
was effectually stifled, whilst the relative duties and the feele 
ings of parent and children, were almost unknown, because 
the latter were under the superintendance of a committee. 
3 thing, in short, but the working faculty, was annihila- 
ted. But no sooner was this enviable condition attained, than 
the society began to decline from mere ennui. Without am- 
bition, or . or any desire to gratify, the men lost all 
spirit. Instead of these great springs of action, petty vices 
crept among them. The treasurer of the establishment, who 
was considered as a perfect man machine, at the period of his 
election, suffered himself to be overcome by a counteracting 
principle and absconded with nearly all the funds of the com- 
munity. The committee went after him and the master was 
obliged to pursue the committee. On his return, without 
success, he found his disciples, ready to dissolve the connex- 
ion, since the grand cement—the surplus fund, had disap- 
peared. They longed to see the world and be released from 
constant restraint and supervision. In spite of the master’s 
exhortations, they all left him, eacept our narrator, and a few 
of the lame and blind. 

Shortly after this dispersion, an estate descends to the nar- 
rator which induces him likewise to depart, and the practi- 
cal results of the New View of society are exemplified in 
his adventures. These are pleasantly described by our author, 
to whose pages we must refer the reader, The last we hear 
of the narrator is that he has gone to search for the perfect- 
ibility of man among the concentric spheres—in company, 
perhaps, of Capt. S. „and Dr. M. 

In the second tale, entitled The perfection of Reason, the 
author is not so successful, because he is not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the subject to select what is ridiculous. It is 
bis object to expose the absurdities of the common law; a 
purpose which has exercised the pens of several wise men of 
Gotham before the present inhabitant was introduced to our 
notice. This Gothamite inherits from his uncle a vast rever- 
ence for the common law, which is perpetually drawing him 
into courts of justice as a suitor, and he almost invariably 
looses his cause in consequence of some trick or absurdity, 
which is chargedto the system insteadof the ignorant agents 
who administer it. If the law could speak, says Swift, it 
would impeach the judges and the lawyers in the first place. * 


*While we are writing this sentence, the following paragraph is going 
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To show how little our author is qualified to treat this deli- 
cate topic, we need ‘only mention that in one of the cases in 
which the Gothamite becomes a victim to the chicanery of 
Jaw, the plaintiff in the action is converted into a witness to 
sustain his own claim! 

In another case, our Gothamite is made to purchase a 
mare when he thought he was buying a horse. The author 
may tell his own story, in the words of his hero: 


“ It happened about this time that an agricultural society was instituted 
among us, and I became a member, having a landed estate io the neigh- 
bourhood. In order to prove myself worthy of my station, I went largely 
into the improvement of the breed of horses, and purchased several fine 
ones from time to time. One day a fellow brought me a must beautiful ani- 
mal, which he presented to me as a full-blooded horse, with a pedigree 
equal to a first rate legitimate monarch. After a good deal of chaffering, 
1 purchased him at a great price. and the exhibition of the society hap- 

ening the next morning, presented the animal in the full expectation of 

earing off the prize for the best horse in the county. You may guess my 
astonishment and mortification, when the committee of investigation sol- 
emnly decided that my horse was a mare. 


He was laughed at, of course, but the fraud was so open 
and palpable, that he brought suit. He proved ‘the sex of 
the animal and the fact of her being imposed upon him for 
a horse.” This is the whole state of the case. How he could 
have been so imposed upon we are not told; and it would 
pe almost incredible that a man who had embarked largely 
sn the breed of horses, could be deceived after a great deal 
of chaffering, were we not assured that the question of sex 
was referred to a committee of investigation, by whom it. 
was solemnly decided? 

Dismissing The Perfection of Reason,” we turn to “The 
Perfection of Science,” the third tale, in which the author 
makes a diverting attack upon the phrenologists. The hero 
of this story was born in a city of science, where the women 
were all blues and the men metaphysicians. There were so 
many men running after science, that the game was run 
down, and our hero was employed by a coterie of philosophers 
to travel into foreign parts in search of something new. In the 
course of his pilgrimages he meets with a brother savan who 
had taken possession of a cave on the spot where Varus and 
his legions had been cut off by Arminius. Here he collected 
a parcel of sculls and devoted himself to the study of phre- 
nology. The manner in which he discovered the head of the 


the rounds: “ A Kentucky judge has lately hung himself. If half the judges 
of that ill fated state were hung, it would be well ior the people. m 
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Roman leader, may be quoted as a fair specimen of the re- 
searches of this science. 


“ In the first place I looked in Tacitus, and found that Varus had impru- 
dently advanced into the pathless forests of 4. ermany— that he had en- 
camped on unfavourable ground: had finally been surprised by Arminius, 
and himself and all his legions slain. It followed pretty clearly from these 
premises, that Varus was a daring, uncalculating sort of person, who, be- 
yond all doubt. had the organ of combativeness strongly developed. and 
of secretiveness exceedingly small. Accordingly, I selected from the skulls 
scattered around me one which exhibited these two features in the most 
marked and conspicuous manner. This was, beyond all question, the skull 
of Varus: and here it is. Examine it. Here is the organ of combativeness, 
or fondness for fighting: observe how it projects and isexpanded. Here— 
no—here is the organ of secretiveness, or, ia other words, the propensity 
to hide away wben danger approaches. Observe, it is almost imperceptible. 
It is plain that the owner of this skull was without the sense of fear; of 
course it must be the skull of Varus. There is no doubt of it—t disbelieve 
would argue absolute stupidity —it would be flying in the face of demonstra- 
tion.— We thus established the fact, that these particular organs do actual- 
ly and invariably indicate the qualities my father ascribedtothem. The 
next step was to identify other organs with other qualities until l had made 
out a complete system, comprehending all the moral, physical, and intel- 
lectual faculties of the human race, etc. a 


As soon as he has settled his theory, the phrenologist, ac- 
companied by our Gothamite, sets forth to teach the science. 
Their adventures are laughable enough, but we must refer 
the reader to the work itself for further particulars, 
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The admirers of personal narrative have been gratified by 
the Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. F. R. S. a gentleman 
who rose from a low situation to the office of secretary of ` 
the admiralty, at the restoration of Charles II. He appears 
to be a shrewd, prudent, money-saving man, of sufficient pli- 
ability of temper for his temporal interests, and of integri- 
ty enough to bear him on in a straight forward course of up- 
ward dealing, and to guard him against those temptations 
to wrong, to which his office and the evil example of those 
around him more immediately exposed him. Surrounded 
by the profligate creatures of a profligate age, and within 
the verge of the Merry monarch’s” dissipated court, his 
prudence preserves him from the contagion; he sighs, and 
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shakes the head of diapprobation at proceedings which he 
cannot correct; but his caution never permits his virtuous 
resentment to endanger his own safety with the powers that 
were. The gossipping spirit which so thoroughly possessed 
him, induced him to put down many particulars which a 
stronger mind had rejected as trifling; and from these straws 
thrown up at random, it is that we collect many entertaining 
pictures of his times. 

J. V. L. M’Mahon has issued proposals at Baltimore for 
publishing An historical view of the government of Ma- 
ryland, in all its branches, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, from the era of the charter and the colonization of the 
state, to the present moment.“ N 

In “ Love’s Victory, or a school for pride, founded on the 
Spanish of Don Augustin Moreto, Mr. George Hyde has 
produced a drama which would possess all the characters of 
sterling comedy, if a few, and only a few, offerings to a vi- 
tiated taste were expunged from it. In its better parts it has 
wit, humour, interest--character well conceived, and dialogue 
which, unlike most modern plays, neither descends to mere 
common-place, nor flies upwards into puling sentiment or 
raving enthusiasm. But Mr. Hyde had to write for an au- 
dience in love with long cherished follies, and he has been 
obliged (like most young authors) to pay some little homage 
to the current fancies of the day. The manner in which he 
has done this shows that he has sinned against knowledge, 
and gives earnest, that when he shall have established a re- 
putation strong enough to bear him up in the attempt, he will 
claim the suffrages of the public, without sacrificing to pro- 
pensities, which it is plain that he does not respect, though 
he is now obliged to propitiate them. 

The beautiful and singular phenomenon of the phosphores- 
cent appearance of the sea by night, when the ocean shines 
like a vast lake of liquid fire,”.is thus explained by Mr. 
Finlayson in his Mission to Siam, a work of great merit, 
which has recently been published: “ In many of the bays 
such as the harbour at Prince of Wales’ island, the bodies 
which emit this singular light exist in such vast quantity, 
that a boat may be readily distinguished at the distance of 
several miles by the brilliant light, resembling that of a torch, 
proceeding from the water agitated by her bow and oars. 
We have seen the sea rendered of a green colour and slimy 
appearance by day, so that it might have been taken for the 
green vegetable matter common on stagnant pools. We have 
taken up a quantity of this green coloured water, and by 
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keeping it till night, have ascertained that the green colour 
by day, and the phosphorescent appearance by night were 
occasioned by the same substance. — The causes of this lu- 
minous appearance of the sea are doubtless various in diffe- 
rent parts of the ocean. We know that fish, when dead, af- 
ford a similar light, and experiments have shown that dead 
fish immersed in sea water, after a time, afford it also. The 
spawn of fishes is said to afford it, and putrefaction is con- 
sidered as a very common cause of this appearance. In the 
present instance it appeared unequivocally to proceed from 
innumerable small gelatinous bodies, about the size of a pin’s 
head. These, when taken upon the hand, moved about with 
great agility for a second or two, when they ceased to be lu- 
minous and remained immovable.” 

Mr. Conant, of New York, has undertaken to collect spe- 
cimins of Indian poetry and eloquence. In consequence of 
his application to the War Department, the Indian agents 
and superintendants of schools among the aborigines were 
directed to collect and transmit to him, whatever they could 
find of such materials. The secretary of war justly remarks 
that much difficulty will arise from the ignorance of the in- 
terpreters, who are generally illiterate and not qualified to 
preserve the figurative language of the Indians. He observes 
that—‘* The language of metaphor is the language of man 
in his uncultivated state; and his mountains, and rivers, and 
forests, and, to his eye, the earth and the sky, with their earth- 
quakes, and their lightnings, are all full of mystery, which 
create a darkness well fitted for the workings of the imagi- 
nation, and fertile in wonders. Much sublimity, no doubt, 
is lost, for the want of proper channels for its passage to us; 
and with every wish that it could be preserved, yet I con- 
fess I have my doubts as to our being able to realize an ob- 
ject so desirable.“ 

From the conclusion of this letter we learn that a gallery 
of portraits is to be formed at Washington which will be 
gazed at with interest in future times when the tawny child- 
ren of the forest shall have disappeared from the face of 
the earth. The chiefs of the principal tribes are selected for 
this purpose, and their likenesses are taken by a first rate art- 
ist, who is careful to preserve the native costume. | 

A translation of Æsop’s Fables was published in London; 
many years ago, the title-page of which runs thus: “ The 
Fables of Esope in English, with all his life and fortune; and 
how he was subtyll, wyse, and born in Greece, not far from 
Troy the great, ina town named Amonio: how he was of all 
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other men most difformed and evil-shapen: for he had a great 
head, a large visage, long jawes, sharp eyen, a short neck, 
crok-backed, great belly, great legs, large feete, and yet that 
which was worse, he was dombe, and could not speake; but, 
notwithstanding this, he had a singular wit, and was greatly 
ingenious and subtyll in cavillations, and pleasaunt in woordes 
after he came to his speache. Whereunto is added the fables 
of Avian, as also the fables of Poge, the Florentyne, very 
pleasaunte to read.” 


FLAT ROCK DAM, 
[with an engraving. ] 

(We are indebted to the writer of the following communication, for the 
beautiful sketch which is prefixed to this number—Of the Schuylkill 
Navigation some account was given in our eighteenth volume. Since that 
time the whole has been completed as far as Mount Carbon and excellent 
packet boats for passengers are passing daily from Philadelphia to Read- 
ing. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL: 


The sketch which I send you is intended as a representa- 
tion of a dam across the Schuylkill about eight miles from 
this city, erected by the Schuylkill Navigation Company. In 
amusing myself in the delineation of this scene I had no 
thought of any thing further than the mere exercise of my 
pencil, but I find that I have cheated myself into a little know- 
ledge of engineering. Seeing no mill attached to this dam, I 
very naturally inquired into the purpose for which it was 
erected. It appears that the company who have undertaken 
to effect a water communication between Philadelphia and 
the regions about the source of the river, prefer the plan of 
damming the river at sundry places, and thus forming it in- 
to a succession of pools, to the more expensive contrivance 
of canals. It is stated that a horse can tow a boat in one of 
these pools with greater ease than in a canal, owing, no doubt, 
to the greater depth of water. 

A canal leads from this dam along the eastern side of the 
river, which supplies several extensive cotton factories with 
water power. It is, indeed, the establishment of these facto- 
ries, that has given rise to the town of Manayunk, on a spot 
to which, a few years ago the rambler was invited by its 
singularly wild and romantic beauties. v 
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Maine. Mr. Flagg, of Gardiner, 
has made a family mill, at which a 
man can grind, with a crank, two 
busbels of grain an hour. The mill 
is of the size of a common table, and 
costs 5 dollars. 

New Hampshire.—An heroic ac- 
tion was performed by a boy near 
the Great Falls Factory, in the 
neighbourhood of Dover. James 
Cowen, of 8 years of age, seeing an 
older and larger companion drown- 
ing in very deep water. plunged in, 
stripping off his upper clothes as he 
rao, dived twice for him, and finally 
brought him to the shore, almost ex- 
hausted, and both boys nearly sunk 
together during the struggle. 

A profit of 313.000 has been de- 
rived from the New Hampshire state 
prison, within the last year. The 
prisoners it is believed are employ- 
ed in getting out stone and prepar- 
ing it for market. 

Massachuselts.—-The commission- 
ers to ran the line between N. H. 
and Massachusetts bave reported, 
that the line run in 1741, by Mitch- 
ell and Hazen, declines 3 degrees 
22 seconds from a due west line, so 
as to deviate 912 poles where it 
atrikes the Connecticut river. Some 
error is thought to exist, and the 
commissioners appointed on the part 
of the two states caunot agree. 
Those from Massachusetts have not 
reported. The cut stone sold by 
the state prison last year brought 
$15,000; other articles a small 
amount; profit more than 85, 600. 
The literary fund of this state 
amounts to $31,000, which is re- 
commended to be appropriated to 
the assistance of Dartmouth college. 
A flock of 376 imported Saxo- 
ny sheep (a purer breed of Meri- 
nos) was lately sold at Brighton, 
near Boston: the highest price $210; 
the average about 60. A parcel of 
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South Downs and Lincolnshire, se- 
lected from the best flucks in En- 
gland, were sold at the same titne; 
but at very indifferent prices; the 
6 Lincolushire from 2 to 28 dollars; 
the 7 S. Downs from 1! to 37. A 
specimen of wool from one of the L. 
breed was shown, 6 inches loug and 
very fine.—-—Seventeen years ago 
the whole population of the village 
of !.echmore Point consisted of one 
old bachelor and 2 old maids: now 
there are 396 children in the vil- 
lage. ——Tie aggregate of pupils in 
the schools of Boston is 10,436, of 
which 7,044 are in the public, and 
3.392 in private schools. The annual 
expense is $152,722; of which in- 
dividuals pay 97,305, and the city 
$55,417. The number of schools is 
215. 4 new Albenreum is about 
to be built in Boston. The amount 
received by the treasurer from in- 
dividual subscribers, within six 
months, is $14.009. The building is 
to cost $10,000; the same sum will 
be laid out in books, and the residue 
will be iavested, with 514, 000 pre- 
sent money, among the permanent 
funds of the institution. A com- 
mittee bas been appointed in the le- 
gislature to consider the propriety 
of establishing a state lottery, to 
prevent the drain of money from the 
state. The subject is referred to the 
next session. Oo Mr. Sprague’s mo- 
tion that committee was also in- 
structed to consider the expediency 
of authorising the sale of tickets in 
the Jefferson lottery authorised by 
Virginia. The rocking stone, in 
Savoy, is a great curiosity. It is of 
granite and venerable with the 
mosses and lichens common in that 
section of the country. It is believ- 
ed to weigh ten or twelve tons, and 
still may be moved with ease, so as 
to describe an arc of about five in- 
ches, by the hands and shoulder, or 
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by standing on its summit and lean- 
ing the weight of the body on one 
foot and the other alternately. Some 
time since, when the ground around 
it was first cleared, it was sensibly 
moved by the wind, which very pro- 
bably may be the case at the present 
time. It is so curiously placed, that 
the noise it makes in moving is 
scarcely noticed. The rock on which 
it lies is a coarse-grained granite 
. Curiously contorted, and apparently 

stratified. The rocking stone lies on 
the summit of this ledge and ap- 
pears to touch it in three points, 
nearly in a right line across the stra- 
ta. There are seven men still 
living at Barnstable who were in ac- 
tual service in the war of 76, fifty 
years ago. The senate has 
adopted a resolution granting per- 
mission to the Washington Monu. 
ment Association to place the statue 
of Washington iu the Doric Hall of 
the state house. The late John 
M‘Lean bestowed upon the Mass. 
general hospital $95,871 66, which 
has been already received, and 
25,000 dollars more after the death 
of his widow. In commemoration of 
this liberality, the trustees have 
conferred on the hospital for the in- 
sane of Charlestown, the uame of 
“ the Al‘ Lean Asylum.” The 
creditors of the late Wm. Miller, 
near Boston, some time ago agreed 
to receive half their claims and 
grant full discharges. Although 
some years have elapsed, bis widow 
the other day discharged the other 
half. A new route has been sur- 
veyed for a part of the road between 
Boston and Hartford, by which it 
appears that a large tract of hilly 
country may be avoided, and the 
travelling much facilitated, as not 
more, than ‘one mile will have a 
greater acclivity than three de- 
grees. The U. States maintain 
24 light-houses on the coast of Mas- 
sachusetts; more than are to be 
found on any coast of the same ex- 
tent ia any other part of the world. 
A committee of the senate have re- 
ported that the number embarrasses 
navigation instead of facilitating it, 
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on account of the difficulty of dis- 
crimination.— 525 patients were 
received into the Massachusetts ge- 
neral hospital last year, of whom 
372 were cured, 30 died; 70 surgi- 
cal operations in the year. Many 
improvements have been made; ex- 
pease $9942 10. In the asylum for 
the insane, 113 bave been received, 
of whom 19 have recovered, 15 im- 
proved ; expense $5,390. As persons 
are refused every week for want of 
room, a large addition is to be built 
to the institution at a cost of 30.000 
dollars. The property of the city 
of Boston, in notes and bonds, is 
326,214 dollars. The estimate of 
disposable property purchased by 
the city, since its charter, is 160,000 
dollars. The total debt which the 
city owes, whicb is funded, amounts 
to 889.775 dollars. The amount of 
sales. formerly the property of the 
town, $199.448. 

Rhode Island —A noble elephant 
was shot on the 25th ult. passing 
through Chepatchet, Gloucester, 
by six malicious persons. They 
have since been apprehended, con- 
fessed their villainy, declaring that 
they were impelled by a curiosity 
to see how an elephant would die. 
He was estimated to be worth from 
10 to 12 thousand dollars. They 
bave been ordered to enter into a 
recognizance in the sum of $500 
each. The reader will recollect 
what a military and scientific array 
was collected lately in London for 
the purpose of executing an ele- 
pbant. This is the second animal of 
the sort, which Las been assassinat- 
ed in the eastern states There 
are 43 banks in this state, whose 
stock paid in is $5,570,829. A 
lace school has been established at 
Newport: the teacher acquired the 
art in Paris: after a few weeks prac- 
tice under her care. each pupil may 
earn 2 or 3 dollars per week. The 
institution is highly recommended 
by the care with which it is con- 
ducted, and the help it may lend to 
every poor female to support her- 
self. 

Connecticut. — Petitions have been 
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presented with more than a thou- 
sand signatures for the repeal of the 
remnant of the old Blue Laws, 
which forbids theatrical amuse- 
ments, &c. &c. But from the active 
exertions of those opposed to it, it 
Is apprehended that the attempt will 
be defeated. A bill has been 
paned to raise $15.000 by way of 
ottery for the purpose of erec ing 
a monument on Groton Heights, 
where the brave Ledyard and his 
Companions fell in the revolutionary 
war, beneath the treacherous blows 
of their own surrendered weapons. 
The present principal of the 
achool fund is 1,749.434 dollars, and 
the interest due 116,288; the scho- 
lars from 4 to 16 about 85,000; there 
are 208 school societies, and 85 cents 
is the dividend for schooling each 
person.—-- The legislature bas pass- 
ed an act to exempt females from 
imprisonment for debt. Topaz, 
found at Fairfield. proves to be very 
brilliant, and as handsome as that of 
Saxony or Prazil. 

New York—The steamboat Co- 
dorus, Baltimore, has arrived at 
Owego and was hailed with enthu- 
siasm: she is of cast iron, draws 8 
inches only, but is able to stem the 
ordinary curreat of the Susquehaa- 
na at the rate of 5 miles an hour, 
and, by closing the valve, is forced 
up the rapids by the power of steam 
alone. She has set out for Chenan- 
go Point, and thence would return 
to Tioga Point, to attempt the ascent 
of the Chemung to Newtown. 
Between 6 and 7000 ship letters 
were lately received at New York 
in one afternoon, and mailed or de- 
livered before 9 o’clork in the even- 
ing. From the annual report of 
the superintendant of common 
schools, it appears there are 714 
towns and wards in the state, of 
which 700 had made returns in con- 
formity with law: that last year 
425, 350 children had been taught in 
the common schools, 22,410 more 
than the year before: there are 
7,973 school districts, 131 new ones 
formed during the iast year, and 
$182,790 paid out to them from the 


state treasury; that the capital of the 
common school fund is g. 319, 836, 
and annual revenue $41.815 41: 
the lands belonging to the fuad are 
computed at 858,090 acres, and va- 
lued at 409,418 ——A law has been 
lately passed for the police of steam- 
boats; when they meet, they are re- 
quired to keep to the right; and 
when going the same may, not to 
approach nearer thao 20 yards; to 
carrs two or more lights at night. 
A fine schooner of about 50 
tons is building on Chautauque 
Lake; tu ply between Mayville and 
Jamestown; at an elevation of more 
than 700 feet above the level of 
Lake Erie! Among the articles 
of trade floated down the Great Ca- 
nal were 16 canoes from Lake On- 
tario, firmly bound together with 
plank, in 2 strata of 8 each, the 
whole forming one floating mass, 
destined for onnecticut via New 
York. The Hudson and Dela- 
ware Canal employs 2500 men and 
200 teams; and mure wanted. They 
expect to complete it this season. 
——The proprietors of the Union 
Line, between Philadelphia aad 
New York. have reduced the fare 
to two dollars by the steamboat Em- 
erald, to and from Philadelphia. A 
few years ago the fare from New 
York to Washington City was twen- 
ty-four dollars—now, by the steam- 
boats and stages, it is only nine dol- 
lars From the city of New York to 
Buffalo, a distance of 450 miles, the 
fare is reduced to twelve dollars. 
A company have recently es- 
tablished, near Waterford, on an 
extensive scale, a factory for the 
manutacture of linens They offer 
1000 dollars for the best models of 
machinery to be used in the manu- 
facture of the raw material, 700 for 
the second best, 500 for the third; 
and 250 for the best essay on the 
different processes by which the 
cloth is to be perfected. It is said 
to be the only linen factory in the 
United States, except perheps a 
small one near Patterson, New Jer- 
sey.—— The loan for 150,000 dol- 
lars negociated on the 14th by the 
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commissioners of the. canal fund, 
was taken by the Bank for Savings, 
in the city of New York, at a pre- 
mium of 6 per cent. on a 5 per cent. 
stock. The banks in Troy have 
made the best offer for the deposits 
of the canal fund, and the commis- 
sioners have given it to them. They 
offered 5 per cent. interest for any 
sum not exceeding 8100. 000, and 
3 3-4 for any sum between I and 
200,000; and 3 per cent for all over 
200,000; the calculation of interest 
to commence io 6 days after the de- 
posites are received. The value 
of the merchandize imported into 
the city of New York in 1825, was 
650.024, 473; and the duties on the 
Same 15,752,100 41. A Utica 
paper estimates the number of tra- 
vellers who arrived in that town the 
last year by the stages alone at 
40.000, and from a reference to the 
record of arrivals the present sea- 
son, presumes that not less than 
ninety thousand travellers will pass 
through Utica in all the current 
year, being about one-third more 
than the number in 1825. This 
great travelling is owing to the in- 
terest taken by strangers in the im- 
provements of N. V., the beautiful 
scenery of the Niagara, the Hud- 
son, Trenton. Lake George aad 
Champlain; the resort to the springs, 
and to the cheapness and conveni- 
ence of travelling, and the excel- 
lent accommodations to be had eve- 
ry where. These are said to have 
been improved since last year. 
New Jersey.—Ip the vicinity of 
New Brunswick, millions of locusts 
are said tohave made their appear- 
ance. They are described as mak- 
ing their way over the already half- 
devoured vegetable kingdom, strip- 
ping off their foliage and verdure 
alike the stately tree and the tender 
plant.” During the last 5 years, 
there bave been appointed in 14 
counties of this state 215 judges of 
court of common pleas, and 658 
justices of the peace; a pretty large 
supply for a population of less than 
300,000 souls! The number of 
students in the Theological Semina- 
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ry of Princeton is 114: 16 scholar- 
ships have been founded at this in- 
stitution. The glass works in the 
city of Jersey gives employment to 
about 100 persons. The business is 
here carried on in allits branches, 
and some of the specimens from this 
manufactory compare with the fin- 
est from any part of the old world. 
Adjoining is a porcelain manufac- 
tory going into operation, with a 
capital of 100.000. Here. also, a 
great number of persons are em- 
ployed, and the work is done and 
finished in the best English style. 
At Harsiumus, about a mile off, is 
a carpet manufactory going on very 
successfully, with a capital of four 
hundred thousand dollars This fac- 
tory gives business to about 100 
hands. The product of the company 
at present is about 5 bales of 500 
yards each, or 2,500 yards per 
week, which finds a market in pre- 
ference to foreign grained carpet- 
ing. at 90 and 120 cents per yard. 
Pennsylvania —The speculating 
mania in Philadelphia begins to de- 
velop its effects; this time last year 
there were 4000 hand looms em- 
ployed by the cotton weavers; now, 
not more than 1000 The Penn- 
sylvania canal navigation is improv- 
ing: in one week the arrivals at 
Reading were 44; the same week, 
on the N. Vork canal at Buffalo, 49. 
In a small settlement in Liber- 
ty township, Tioga, there have been 
extracted this season from the ma- 
ple trees 36,000!bs. of sugar, be- 
sides 1700 gallons of molasses; equal 
to $3730 in the space of about six 
weeks. The sugar is decidedly in- 
ferior to the India, the molasses as 
much superior. — A. Chapman of 
Wilksbarre has invented a canal 
lock upon a new and promising con- 
struction. A moveable box is made 
to rise and fall in the lock by means 
of water admitted into it through a 
Syphon, and this water is returued 
again by the Syphon into the upper 
level of the canal. As the box ar 
moveable lock rises in the perma- 
nent lock, the boat falls; and as the 
lock falls, the boat rises. Mr. Chap- 
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man calls it The Syphon Lock.“ 
and there appears to be no doubt in 
the minds of those who have seen 
its operation, that a canal provided 
with such locks would require but 
little more water than would be 
sufficient to supply leakage, soak- 
age, and evaporation. The first 
boat for the Union canal has just 
been lanched at Philadelphia; 30 
miles will soon be navigable. 
A steamboat is building at Phila- 
delphia, for the navigation of the 
Lehigh river, one of the tributary 
streams of the Delaware. The 
contractors of that portion of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal 
which extends from the river Dela- 
ware to St George, expect to make 
it navigable by the 4th of July: 
since their contract in October, 
they have kept employed from 600 
to 1000 men average for the whole 
time. It is now expected that the 
whole canal will be accomplished 
for about $1,350,000. The reinain- 
ing 8 miles, proposed as a summit 
level, may be excavated for two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars; 
aud as by this measure the expense 
of the two locks would be saved, as 
well as thal necessary to raise 
water, or introduce it from the Elk, 
say 100,000 dollars, the actual ad- 
ditional cost to nake a thorough cut 
will be but 150,000 dollars, and the 
whole cost of tha, thorough cut ca- 
nal, 1,500,000. 9.627 tons of 
Lehigh coal were brought to Phila- 
delphia from 9th March to 16th 
April; more than double the amount 
last year: it is thought a million 
bushels will be brought this season 
from Mauch Chunk. There are now 
60 buats regularly engaged in the 
coal trade A report to the le- 
gislature states that of 59,128 dol- 
lars levied fur militia fines for the 4 
last years, only 826 dollars have 
gone into the treasury! and that the 
state paid out of her treasury for 
militia purposes, 117.508 dollars; a 
curious account current, though not 
to be wondered at when we consi- 
der what are the materials of which 
the militia is composed.—The 
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Duke of Saxe Weimar has arrived 
in Plulatelphia from his western 
tour Ihe ** Marine Lisi“ of the 
port of Erie, presents cheering evi- 
dence of an active and increasing 
commerce on the lake, since the 
navigation has opened The go- 
vernor has appointed to revise the 
penal code of the state, Charles 
Shaler of Pittsburg, Th J. Whar- 
ton, and E. Kiog of Philadelphia. 
The Pennsylvania canal loan 
of 300,000 dollars has been obtain. 
ed from the Philadelphia Bank and 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank 
of Philadelphia, at the rate of 
$'03 62 1-2 for every $100 stock. 
Those terms are anusually favora- 
ble to the commonwealth. The 
canal commissioners have determin- 
ed that the canal from Middletown 
to the mouth of the Juniata should 
be 46 feet wide, and the locks 17. 
The route of the canal is yet to be 
designated. — The Susquehanna 
and Lehigb canal commissioners 
are exploring routes ſor connecting 
these two rivers. It is ascertained 
that the Lehigh and Stoddartsville 
is 142 feet higher than Nescopec 
levels, and that consequeutly the 
Lehigh can be used as a feeder to the 
canal. Horse food is very scarce 
and dear, owing to the drought. 
Hay sells at Philadelphia at $30 per 
ton, oats weighing about 39lbs. a 
bushel, 70 to 75 cents; about 
28lbs. superfine flour may be 
bought for about the same price. 
For the first time in Pennsylvania, | 
flour was used for horse feed, for the 
sake of economy. Thus, while the 
manufacturers of Britain are suf- 
fering for want of fuod, the horses 
of Pennsy lvania are feeding on flour. 
In the neighbourhood of the 
borough of York, there are 150 
acres of vineyard: in Cumberland 
county, many on the tops of moun- 
tains and in the bosoins of the val- 
lies: one gentleman in Chester has 
30 acres in the grape vine. If the 
sil also succeeds as well as the 
vine, new sources of profit and re- 
lief will be opened to the farmers, 
——The Bible Society of Philadel- 
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phia have during their 18th year 
stereotyped 10,000 English bibles, 
and distributed 9154 copies in 8 dif- 
ferent languages. Dr. E. Bald- 
win of Harrisburg, bas invented a 
macbine to facilitate the removal of 
earth io the excavation of canals, 
by means of a double rail-way, to 
which be has attached a boat and 
windlass; the earth, or whatever is 
to be raised from the bottom of the 
canal, is placed in the boat, which 
is carried on the lower rail to a lift 
whence it is raised to any height 
that may be desired, to the second 
rail-way, where it is made to glide 
to the edge of the canal and unload 
itselſ.ä—— The new penitentiary 
near Bush Hill, Philadelphia, is ra- 
pidly advancing; one range of the 
cells is already completed and ano- 
ther is nearly so.——The tolls col- 
lected at the Schuylkili Navigation 
Company have amounted to $7000 
per month, during the present sea- 
son The average number of 
persons supported io the alms-house 
of Lancaster county, for the last 
year, was 284. The total amount 
expended for the support of the in- 
stitution was $7,614 64. A map 
who wilfully kept his wagon in the 
way of the U. S. stage and retarded 
its passage, io Lycoming county, 
was tried in the U. S. district court 
at Williamsport, on the 3d instaot 
and fined $10, with the costs of pro- 
secution, Wc. The lightness of this 
fine was declared to be in conse- 
quence of the poverty of the cul- 
prit. 

Delaware.—The law which se- 
cures the creditors of deceased per- 
sons, residing withio the state, a 
preference over those out of the 
state, has been repealed. Benefit of 
Clergy has also been taken away. 
It may diminish our surprise that 
this remnant of an ignorant age 
should have remained so long, to 
recollect that a very few years have 
elapsed since the trial of wager by 
battle has been abolished by the par- 
liament of Great Britain. 

Maryland. — The allowance of in- 
terest made by the U. S. on the mo- 
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ney borrowed for the defence of the 
state and of Baltimore, during the 
late war, will probably produce 
about $100,000 to the state and 
40,000 to the city. The part of the 
state is appropriated to the support 
of common schools. ——Thbe quan- 
tity of tobacco grown in this state 
since 1820, inclusive, is as folluws: 
in 1820, 27,157 hogsheads; in 1821, 
32,234 bogsheads, in 1622, 27,999 
uogsheads; in 1823, 19,956 hogs- 
beads; in 1824, 26,155 hogsheads; 
estimated crop of 1825, 20.000 hoge- 
heads. It will be seen that the crops 
have been gradually diminisbiag. 
The farmers of this state are con- 
verting their land iato grass and 
corn farms. Three kundred aud 
thirty-five ‘thousand barrels of flour 
were brought to the Baltimore mar- 
ket during the sixth month, ending 
on the Ist instant. Of this quantity 
about seventy-eight thousand bar- 
rels came from the Susquehanna 
country. The amount of whiskey 
inspected in the same market, dur. 
ing the same time, was upwards of 
two millions of gallons. 

Dist. of Columbia.—On the 12th 
instant judge Cranch delivered a 
lecture at the city hall of Wash- 
ington, introductory to his series of 
law lectures. He gave a succinct 
history of he common law, and a 
liberal view of the course of study 
which ought to be pursued, witb in- 
cidental notices bf the difference 
between the professional practice of 
the U S. where the characters of 
counsellor, advocate, conveyancer, 
solicitor and proctor are all united, 
and that of England where they are 
distinct, &c. The N. lotelligen- 
cer states that the wings of the ca- 
pitol cost, from their commence- 
ment in 1792, to the 24th August, 
1812, including their many altera- 
tions. $788,071; that the centre 
building bas cost 814,000; io all 
$1.602,071; that from this sum, the 
expense of repairing the wings, af- 
ter the irruption of the enemy in 
1814, is of course excluded; and 
that the appropriation for the pre- 
sent year is $100,000; that it is pos- 
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sible further appropriations may be 
required; that all the disbursements 
will be made under the eyes of the 
representatives of the people, and 
that the expense may be ultimately 
reimbursed out of the increased va- 
Jue given to the U. S. lots in the 
city. Credat! 

Virgtnia.—General Alexander 
Smyth has opened a law school at 
Wythe Court House. He intimates 
that be might qualify a student for 
a license in six months, and guaran- 
tees it in twelve. This geotleman 
has been commonly called Buffalo 
Smyth, from a bombastic proclama- 
tion which he issued at that place, 
during the last war, and which came 
to a most impotent conclusion. He 
has since distinguished himself by 
an absurd book about the Bible, the 
title of which is now forgotten. 
What may be the general’s plan for 
qualifying students in twelve 
months to practice law, we know 
not; but we apprehend that after 
something more than “ nine moons 
wasted” they will find themselves 
about as fit to apply the maxims of 
Jurisprudence, as their teacher has 
sbown himself to be to expound 
theology or set a squadron in the 
field The Anderson seminary 
in Petersburg, established under 
the will of the late Daniel Ander- 
son who left his worldly all for the 
purpose of educating the poor, has 
received during the last year 42 new 
scholars, and 38 have left the schoul. 
——There is now living in Norfolk 
co. a free colored woman, Sarah 
Cuffee, who has living 124 descen- 
dants. How many she has in all is 
not known. She is now the mother 
of 6 children, the grandmother of 
54, the great grandmother of 53, 
the great great grandmother of 11. 
Total 124. She is thought to be 
about 90 years old. She is a native 
of the neighbourhood, and is quite 
bale and robust. 

North Carolina.—The annual 
meeting of the society of Friends in 
this state determined last fall to 
manumit all their slaves. Since that 
time they have been making ar- 
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rangements to consult and execute 
the wishes of their slaves as to their 
future destination. It is ascertained 
that 120 of them are desirous of 
going to Hayti, 316 Liberia, and 
about 100 to Obio or Indiana—this 
list embraces all, with the excep- 
tion of those who are unwilling to 
leave the connexions that they 
would leave behind them Those fur 
Hayti will sail in a few days from 
Beaufort, in a vessel chartered by 
the society for that purpose. The 
others will also be despatched by 
the society, in the first vessel for 
Liberia, and in wagons to the north 
western states. These are exclu- 
sive of 64 already sent to Ohio; and 
58 despatched by two vessels to the 
coast of Africa, The same respecta- 
ble suciety contributed $800 to the 
Colonization Society soon after its 
establishment. The university 
of N. C. at Chapel Hill bas ap- 
pointed Mr. Hantz, now residing 
near Boston, the professor of mo- 
dern languages (a chair recently 
created) and Mr. James Philips, an 
Englishman residing near N. York, 
the professor of mathematics. 
South Carolina —Some weeks 
since a negro convicted of arson was 
conveyed in Charleston to the gal- 
lows to be hung; but there was no 
executioner. The sheriff of Charles- 
ton city refused to act; and the 
head constable, to whom the con- 
demning court had assigned the of- 
fice, declined it; the prisoner was re- 
committed; and the legal question 
now is, what is to become of hiin? 
The tread mill has been intro- 
duced into the Charleston work. 
house, and has had a most powerful 
effect upon vagrants and evil-docrs. 
According to a paragraph in the 
Mercury, the corporal corrections 
by whipping, &c. in the work house, 
are reduced two-thirds, since the 
mill was first used, and so great is 
the diminution of fees, &c. of the 
master, in consequence of the few 
culprits being placed ander him, 
that a new scheme of letting out the 
house will have to be devised—so 
great is the terror which bad ser- 
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vants have for this corrective disci- 
pline.” -~ 

Georgia.— Messrs Jenckes and 
Van Slyke have contracted to cut 
the canal from the Savannah to the 
Ogiechee rivers at $83.000 per mile; 
to be completed by January, 1828: 
its length 16 miles. They have con- 
tracted to do it for $21,876 less than 
the engineer, colonel Clinton, had 
estimated it. A vast difference! 
Mr. Fulton, the enginecr of the 
state. has surveyed the country be- 
tween St. Lawrence and Augusta, 
and thinks it unfit for canalling; but 
deems a rail-road, the rails to be of 
timber instead of iron, to be per- 
fectly practicable. Nearly forty 
thousand bags of Upland cotton 
have been exported trom Savannah, 
and three thousand tierces of rice, 
for the season ending the Ist of May, 
more than for the same period dur- 
ing the last. The coastwise trade 
bas remained about the same. 
In consequence of the refusal of the 
Cherokee council to permit Mr. 
Fulton, the civil engineer of Geor- 
gia, to make the surveys necessary 
to the contemplated canal or rail. 
road between Tennessee and Geor. 
gia, it is stated in the Georgia Re- 
porter, that governor Troup has 
directed several companies of caval- 
ry to hold themselves in readiness 
to march for the protection of the 
Engineers; and it is understood that 
the Baldwio Troop will proceed im- 
. mediately on this service. 

Alabama.—The small pox has 
raged to an alarming extent among 
the Choctaws. They have at length 
engaged a respectable physician to 
undertake vaccination and to ad- 
mioister medicines for their relief. 
——-There were entered at Mobile, 
in the quarter ending Ist April, 
6,316 tons from foreign ports; clear- 
ed out 7,397. On Ist May, 13,367 
bales of cotton were on Land.—— 
The Planters’and Mechanics’ Bank 
of Huntsville lately brought an ac- 
tion against William G. Hill, cash- 
ier et al. for the recovery of 
$26,422 32, which sum it was al- 
Jeged bad been delivered to hum, aud 
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which he had failed to pay over. 
The defendants pleaded that said 
Hill, while acting as cashier, was 
robbed of the above sum. The 
plaintiffs contended that it was no 
bar to the liability of the defendants; 
but judge White decided that the 
cashier was not liable in case of rob- 
bery. 

Louisiana.—Some date trees, 
planted in New Orleans about seven 
years ago, are this season in blos- 
som. Toi tree grows slowly, and it 
is said to produce in twelve years 
from the planting, but will live and 
bear 300 years. Besides the value 
of its fruits, mats and baskets are 
made of the leaves, ropes of the 
fibres, and the trunk is good for 
building or fire wood. Its appear- 
ance is beautiful, elevating its trunk 
30 or 40 feet without branches, the 
leaves which spring out at the top 
form a kind of capital to the pillar, 
Lt. Pickerell, of the U. S. ar- 
my, stationed at the Rigolets, has 
collected many of the artificial pro- 
ductions of the aboriginals, consist- 
ing of arrow points, beads, crystals, 
&c. They were found on the island 
of Petites Coquilles, bordering oa 
Lake Ponchartrain, where traces 
of fortifications are yet visible —— 
AN Orleans paper says of the cote 
ton crop: The quantity received in 
our market up to this period already 
excecds that of the whole of last 
season, being upwards of two hun- 
dred thousand bales. The quantity 
now here, sold and unsold, is more 
than sixty thousand bales. Mrs. 
Wilkinson, the widow of general 
W. is about opening a female acade- 
my in New Orleans. 7 

Mississippi. — The steamboat Ca- 
ledonia arrived at Natches in three 
days and eighteen hours from Lou- 
isville. But it is calculated she was 
only in motion seventy hours, in 
which she travelled twelve hundred 
miles. being nearly seventeen miles 
an hour.——The steamboat Cale- 
donia sailed from Natchez for Lou- 
isville, May 2, with five hundred 
passengers. 
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BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Vanrous; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—CowpeEr. 


For the Port Folio. 
MONUMENT TO KOSCIUZCO AT WEST POINT. 


[WITH AN ENGRAVING. | 


Turs monument, designed by Mr. John H. B. Latrobe, of 
Baltimore, is situated in Kosciuzco’s garden, a beautiful re- 
treat, immediately on the bank of the Hudson river, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by a wild and romantic scenery. The 
approach to this garden is by a small ravine which winds its 
way through an opening in the rock, that seems to have been 
formed at a moment when nature was shaken by the agita- 
tion of some terrible convulsion. The enormous ledge of rock 
is cleft asunder, and the parts appear to have retired from 
each other, as if by the action of some repulsive force, until 
ceasing to act, it left them in their present position, and so 
situated, as to constitute a perpendicular wall of solid granite 
on each side of the ravine. Through this opening, the ravine 
is descended by a flight of large massive steps „f mountain 
granite, which were made by Kosciuzco himself, and by the 
side of which, a crystal streamlet rolls gently down the de- 
clivity, passes through one side of the garden, and falling, in 
a small but beautiful cascade over the edge of the precipice, 
it mingles its waters with those of the Hudson, which wash 
in their passage, the base of the rock. From the foot of the 
steps, the garden stretches out in a fine plateau, about two 
hundred feet above the surface of the water, commanding a 
full and delightful view of the river and the opposite shore. 
It was to this place, that the brave and gallant soldier, whose 
name it bears, used frequently to retire from the busy tumult 
of the camp, that he might peruse without interruption, the 
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profound and difficult studies of his noble profession; and. 
here too, perhaps, in yielding at times to the influence of that 
brave, generous, and exalted spirit which animated him 
through life, he would sigh over the miseries of his own un- 
happy country, and deplore the destiny that had enslaved her. 
Here are still to be seen some remains of the shrubbery which 
he planted and cultivated with his own hands; and the natu- 
ral seat which he was wont to occupy, is still pointed out to 
the passing stranger; and it is here that the corps of cadets 
have testified their admiration for his valour, and their respect 
for his virtues, 


— —— 


For the Port Folio. 
BALCH’S DISCOURSES. 


Christianity and Literature; in a series of discourses, by T. 
B. Balch, pastor of a presbyterian church in Snowhill, Md. 
p. 233, 12mo. Philadelphia. E. Littell, 1826. 


Tux title of this book is defective in not conveying some 
idea of its object. It is a fervent appeal to literary men to 
devote their talents to higher purposes than fame or temporal 
enjoyments. The temptations which are supposed to beset this 
class of persons, are dwelt upon with great earnestness; more 
we think than the subject warrants, since we are not inclined 
to believe, that literature is more likely to lead men astray 
than any other occupation. If a new novel can detain a reader 
from public worship on the sabbath, a good violin will be 
equally attractive to the amateur. Painting is as fascinating 
a syren as poetry. By “ elegant literature,” the writer means 
“ all that literature which addresses itself to a delicate imagi- 
nation and a cultivated taste.“ We ought to consider it then, 
as a powerful ally in that cause which is pure and sublime, 
and which will not have a votary whose heart is not totally 
devoid of every thing debasing and corrupt. 

It is to be regretted that the author has not informed us 
precisely what he means by the term literature. The defini- 
tion just quoted is vague and uncertain. When he boasts, 
with no less truth than eloquence, p. 81, of what the gospel 
has done in travelling through all the nations of the earth, 
enlightening the minds of men, he should have recollected 
that this has been achieved by means of a book, which com- 
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bines in itself every species of elegant literature. From solid 
argument to soothing poetry, from instructive history to the 
most captivating biography, with metaphors, apologues, nar- 
rative,—every thing in short, that addresses itself to the most 
“ delicate imagination and cultivated taste,” may be found in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

I literature cannot satisfy the heart,“ says the author 
“neither can it provide against the uncertainties of life.’ 
Neither can wealth, nor industry, nor usefulness to our coun- 
try, nor even religion. What though Tasso did not live to 
wear the crown, he lived to earn it, and to enjoy the highest 
satisfaction in literary pursuits. ** When about to reach the 
object of their hopes, how many have fallen in the unequal 
contest with death. Let the names of Chatterton, Clifton, 
Kirke White, Spenser, Larned, Ross, Durant, Summerfield, 
Eastburn, and Elizabeth Smith, bear a mournful testimony. 
In this list Miss Smith is the only name of any importance 
in the history of literature. Spenser, Larned, Summerfield, 
and Eastburn, were ministers of the gospel, who died young, 
but not before they had become distinguished in their pro- 
fession. We find then that preachers have no better chance 
for a long life than poets. Of Ross and Durant we never 
heard before. Poor Kirke White solaced himself in the pur- 
suits of literature during the pangs of disease; and death 
found him willing to die, although literature had extended 
an inviting hand to him. Clifton died very early in life, but 
he woyld not have lived longer, we apprehend, if he had 
never seen a book. Are we not to cultivate letters because 
man is mortal? Why should Mr. Balch “ ponder” upon the 
fate of Mr. Larned? Spiritually considered, his fate is to be 
envied, if he practised with sincerity those truths which he 
enforced with so much earnestness and eloquence. In his 
temporal concerns, he had been very successtul, and our au- 
thor says he fills a pre-eminence above all Roman fame.” 
He was deeply embued with literature. If he had not been 
so qualified, he would not, perhaps, have been so popular a 
preacher. Mr. Balch appears to be familiar with the best 
polite literature, so far as even to have been exorcised into 
the circle of a novel by the spell of the Great Known, and 
we have no apprehension that the good presbyterians of Snow- 
hill are any the worse for it. Of those who were first called 
to go forth and preach the gospel, Paul was che only one who 
was not vulgar and illiterate. He was a polished gentleman, 
and an accurate scholar in various tongues. He was a lite- 
rary man; and those who were associated with him, were 
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miraculously gifted in like manner by the influence of the 
same spirit that summoned him into the service of the gos- 
pel. So, in our own times, the most eminent preachers are 
those who have most successfully cultivated polite literature. 
That Mr. Balch himself has been no heedless wanderer in 
the fragrant paths of literature, these discourses afford ample 
testimony. We select a few examples of his style. 


« We are sometimes asked the question, what has the gospel done? 
.. + «+. The gospel has gone round the nations, surveying their sys- 
tems of religion, and pronouncing them to be nothing but a strong delusion 
to believe a lie. It bas entered into no compromise. It has overturned 
the carved image, or the hideous temple with its gods of wood or its gods 
of gold. It bas sent the priests of cruelty, revered in a superstitious age, 
to be its hewers of wood and drawers of water. It has dotted whole con- 
tinents and islands with churches. It bas stretched a line of brilliant and 
beautiful sabbaths along six thousand years, and on those sabbaths it has 
commanded busy millions to pause and draw down to earth the foretaste of 
a better country. Into that better country it has gathered millions, re- 
joicing in the name of Jesus, who have died unknown to song, but whose 
humble virtues adorn the city, the obscurity of the wilderness, the glade 
of the forest, or the glen of the mountain. Its prevalency bas not been 
universal; but why? because it bas had to do, Ia vile phrase.) not with a 
race who have (which bas] loved it, but a race that have repelled it; not 
arace whom it has flattered, but a race whom it has contemned; not a 
race who have eagerly drank its lessons, but one by whom these lessons 
have been rejected.“ p. 180, 181. 


In the justness of the following remarks on Sir Walter 
Scott, every reader will concur who entertains a proper re- 
spect for serious matters. 


t It may be proper bere to notice the diversified labours in this depart- 
ment, of a distinguished writer of fiction, whose works have been read by 
young and old. We believe that these productions bave done some good, 
but the good will not counterbalance the evil. Let us, however, do jus- 
tice to his merits as a writer. Scarcely ever were such graphic powers 
given to man, either for the face of external nature, or for the display of 
human character and passions. If he select the abode of a Scottish pea- 
sant, we forget for a while the comforts of a palace; or if he select a 
palace, it throws the hamlet into obscurity; or a castle or tower in ruins, 
the eye is immediately opened on the relics of decayed magnificence. The 
days of chivalry are revived. The wars of contending clans, led by enter- 
prising chieftains, or the wars of nations on a larger scale, are placed be- 
fore us with equal ease. He plants the banner of insurrection on the 
mountain or io the valley, and the clift or the glen pours forth its intrepid 
defenders. Familiar alike with the courts of princes, the legendary his- 
tory of baronial manors, or human nature in its humblest forms, he expa- 
tiates far and wide, the world the inheritance of his genius, and Scotland 
its endeared home. But we have objections to urge against these pro- 
ductions. The irreverent use of the name of God so often made, and that 
irreverence committed to the press, and perpetuated to remote genera- 
tions, lies like an awful blemish in the midst of bis most striking senti- 
ments, Suppose in each landscape drawn by this writer, there was a 
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visible defect; some object kept away necessary to its perfection. Such 
a lioe of blemishes would seriously abate our intellectual pleasure. But 
there is a more serious abatement of moral pleasure in the mind of eve 
pious reader, at every occurrence of,a broad and shocking defect in his 
moral landscapes.” 

« We further object to the unhallowed use which is so often made of the 
Holy Scriptures, attempting to render ridiculous some of their sublimest 
passages and finest events; putting them into the lips of tumultuous men, 
as if the Bible were a mere text buok on which the licentious might draw 
to sanction their deeds. p. 38, 39. 


A number of blemishes in the style of these discourses 
struck us, of which a few may be indicated. Thus, the author, 
in speaking of poets, says, you may take them in their serene 
and thoughtful moods, say at the hour of evening, &c. p. 13. 
Man, we are told, p. 17, has numberless duties to the strict 
and faithful performance of which he is obligated. Here, 
there is both tautology and bad English. Nor is subordi- 
nates, pp. 34, 193, or subordinating, p. 97, any better. To 
point the man who is drowning, to some landscape, p. 27, 
seems like reversing the order of things. 


For tbe Port Folio. 


EXECUTION OF THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH, 


James, duke of Monmouth, a natural son of Charles I, 
is represented by the historians as possessed of all the quali- 
ties which attract the affections of the populace: high valour, 
affable manners, thoughtless generosity. and a graceful person. 
Seduced by the allurements of popularity and the intrigues of 
faction, he engaged in enterprises beyond his capacity. Not 
long after the accession of James II to the British throne, 
this ill-fated nobleman was prevailed upon to raise the stan- 
dard of rebellion. This rash undertaking was speedily de- 
feated and its leader condemned to the scaffold. 

The following particulars, relating to this last scene in the 
life of the duke, are taken from a very scarce pamphlet, 
printed at the time, by authority, and here given verbatim. 

“ The late duke of Monmouth came from the Tower to the 
scaffold, attended by the bishop of Ely, the bishop of Bath 
and Wells, Dr. Tennison, and Dr. Hooper, which four the 
king was graciously pleased to send him, as assistants, to pre- 
pare him for death; and the late duke himself intreated all 
four of them to accompany him to the place of execution, and 
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to continue with him to the last. The two bishops, going in 
the lieutenant’s coach with him to the bars, made seasonable 
and devout applications to him all the way, and one of them 
desired him not to be surprised if they, to the very last, upon 
the scaffold, renewed those exhortations to a particular re- 
pentance, which they had so often repeated. . 

„At his first coming upon the scaffold, he looked for the 
éxecutioner, and, seeing him, said, Is this the man to do 
the business? Do your work well.“ 

“ Then the late duke of Monmouth began to speak, some 
one or other of the assistants applying themselves to him. 

„% Monmoutu.—I shall say but very little: I come to die: 
I die a protestant, of the Church of England. 

AssisTantTs.—My lord, if you be of the Church of En- 
gland you must acknowledge the doctrine of non-resistance 
to be true. 

„% M.—If I acknowledge the doctrine of the Church of 
England, in general, that includes all. 

A.—Sir, it is fit to own that doctrine, particularly with re- 
spect to your case. 


(Here he was much urged about the doctrine of non-resistance, but he 
repeated, in effect, his first answer. 

‘Then be began, as if he was about to make a premeditated speech, in 
this manner: } 


M. I have had a scandal raised upon me about a woman, 
a lady of honour and virtue. I will name her—the lady Har- 
riet Wentworth. I declare that she is a very virtuous and 
godly woman. I have committed no sin with her; and that 
which hath passed betwixt us was very honest and innocent 
in the sight of Gop. 

„A. In your opinion, perhaps, Sir, as you have been often 
os (i. e. in the Tower,) but this is not fit discourse in this 
place. 

i “ Mr. Snerirr GosTLIN.—Sir, were you ever married to 
er? 

* M.—This is not a time to answer that question. 

“ Mr. SRERITT GosTLIN.—Sir, I hoped to have heard} of 
your repentance for the treason and bloodshed which have 
been committed. 

„M. Il die very penitent, 

“ A.- My lord, it is fit to be very particular; and conjei- 
dering the public evil you have done, you ought to dof as 
much good now as possibly you can, by a public acknowleédg- 
ment. 
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M. What I have thought fit to say of public affairs, is 
in a paper which I have signed. I refer to my paper. 

A.- My lord, there is nothing in that paper about re- 
sistance; and you ought to be particular in your repentance, 
and to have it well grounded. Gor give you true repentance. 

“ M.—I die very penitent, and die with great cheerful- 
ness, for I know that I shall go to Gop. 

“ A—My lord, you must go to Gop in his own way; 
Sir, be sure you be truly penitent, and ask forgiveness of 
Gon for the many you have wronged. 

M. I am sorry for every one I have wronged: I for- 
give every body: I have had many enemies: I forgive them 
all. 
% A.—Sir, your acknowledgment ought to be public and 
particular. 

* M.—I am to die: pray, my lord—I refer to my paper. 

‘© A.— There are but a few words that we desire: we only 
desire an answer to this point. 

“ M.—I can bless Gop that he hath given me so much 
grace, that for these two years last past I have led a life un- 
hike to my former course, and in which I have been happy. 

4 A.—Sir, was there no ill in these two years? In these 
years these great evils have happened; and the giving public 
satisfaction is a necessary part of repentance: be pleased to 
own a detestation of your REBELLION. 

“ M.—I beg, your lordship, that you will stick to my 
paper. | 

“ A.—My lord, as I said before, there is nothing in your 
paper about the doctrine of non-resistance. 

M. I repent of all things that a true Christian ought to 
repent of. I am to die. Pray, my lord. 

A. — Then, my lord, we can only recommend you to the 
mercy of Gop; but we cannot pray with that cheerfulness 
and encouragement, as we should if you had made a parti- 
cular acknowledgment. 

** M.—Gop be praised! I have encouragement enough in 
myself: I die with a clear conscience. [ have wronged no man. 

A. — How, Sir, no man! Have you not been guilty of 
invasion, and of much blood, which has been shed; and it 
may be the loss of many souls, who followed you? You must 
needs have wronged a great many. 

„M. I do, Sir, own that, and am sorry for it. 

A.- Give it the true name, Sir, and call it rebellion. 

„M. — What name you please, Sir. I am sorry for inva- 
ding the kingdom; for the blood that has been shed; and for 
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the souls that may have been lost by my means. I am sorry 
it ever happened. (This he spoke softly) 

« MR. SueriFF VANDETUTr.— (Io some that stood at a 
distance) — He says that he is very sorry for invading the 
kingdom. i 

A.- We have nothing to add, but to renew the fre- 
quent exhortations we have made to you, to give some sa- 
tisfaction for the public injuries to the kingdom. There have 
been a great many lives lost by this resistance to your Law- 
FUL PRINCE. 7 

„% M.—What I have done has been very ill, and I wish 
with all my heart it had never been. I never was a man that 
delighted in blood. I was very far from it: I was cautious 
in that as any man was. The ALMIGHrTY knows how I now 
die, with all the joyfulness in the world. 

A. —Gop grant you may, Sir! Gop give you true re- 
pentance! 

% M.—If I had not true repentance, I should not so easily 
have been without the fear of dying. I shall die like a lamb. 

“« A.—Much may come from natural courage. 

% M.—I do not attribute it to my own nature, for I am 
fearful as other men are; but I have now no fear, as you may 
see by my face; but there is something within me that does 
it; for J am sure I shall go to Gon. 

„A.- My lord, be sure upon good grounds. Do you re- 
pent you of all your sins, known or unknown, confessed or 
not confessed—of all the sins which might have proceeded 
from error in judgment? | 

“ M.—In general for all, I do with all my heart. 

% A.—ALmicuTy Gon, of his infinite mercy, forgive you! 
Here are great numbers of spectators: here are the sheriffs; 
they represent the great city; and in speaking to them you 
speak to the whole city. Make some satistaction by owning 
your crime before them. ( He was silent here.) 

[Then all went to solemn commendatory prayer, which continued for 
a good space; the late duke of Monmouth and the company kneeling and 
Joining ia them with great fervency. 

Prayers being ended, before he, and the four who assisted him, were 
risen from their knees, he was again earnestly exhorted to a true and tho- 
rough repentance. 

After they were risen up, he was exhorted to pray for the king; and 
was asked whetber he did not desire to send some dutiful message to his 
MAJESTY, and to recommend his wife and children to his majesty’s favour. ] 

„M. - What harm have they done? Do it if you please. 
I pray for him and for all men. 
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( Then the versicles were repeated. 


A. —0 Lord, show thy mercy upon us! 
_“ M.— (He made the response.) And grant us thy salva- 
tion. i 
A. (It followed) O Lord, save the king! 
4 M.—And mercifully hear us when we call upon thee! 
“ A.—Sir, do you not pray for the KING with us? ( The 
versicles were again repeated.) O Lord, save the king! 
“ M.— (After some pause he answered) Amen! 


[He then spoke to the executioner concerning his undressing, &c., and 
he would have no cap, &c , and at the beginning of his undressing it was 
said to him on this manner:), 


* A.—My lord, you have been bred a soldier: you will do 
a generous, a christian thing, if you please to go to the rail, 
and speak to the soldiers, and say that here you stand, a sad 
example of rebellion, and intreat them and the people to be 
loyal and obedient to the king. 

M. EI have said I will make no speeches. I will make no 
speeches: I come to die. 

“ A.—My lord, ten words will be enough. 

“ M.—( hen calling his servant and giving him something 
like a toothpick-case,) Here, said he, give this to the person 
to whom you are to deliver the other things. 

„% M.— (To the executioner) Here are six guineas for 
you: pray do your business well: do not serve me as you 
did my lord Russell. I have heard you struck him three or 
four times. Here, (to his servant,) take these remaining 
guineas, and give them to him, i he does his work well. 

„ ExzecuTioner.—lI hope I shall. 

M. If you strike me twice I cannot promise you not 
to stir. 

During his undressing and standing towards the block, there were used 
by those who assisted him divera ejaculations proper at that time, and much 
of the 51st psalm was repeated, and particularly Deliver me from blood - 
guiltiness, O God, thou God, &c.] 

Then he lay down, and soon after raised himself upon his 
elbow, and said to the executioner, Prithee, let me feel the 
axe: (he felt the edge and said,) ‘I fear it is not sharp 
enough. 

„% ExECUTIONER.—It is sharp enough and heavy enough. 

“ Then he lay down again. 

“ During this space many pious ejaculayons were used by 
those who assisted him, with great fervency: ex. gr. Gop 
accept your repentance! Gop accept your repentance! My 
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lord, GoD accept your GENERAL repentance! Gop ALMICHTY 
show his OMNIPOTENT mercy upon you! FATHER, into thy 
hands we commend his spirit, and Lorp Jesus receive his 
soul! 

“ Then the executioner proceeded to his office, but under 
such distraction of mind that he fell into the very error which 
the duke had so earnestly cautioned; wounding him at first 
so slightly, that he lifted up his head and looked him in the 
face; as if to upbraid him, for making his death painful; but 
said nothing. He then prostrated himself again, and received 
two other ineffectual blows; upon which the executioner 
threw down his axe, in a fit of horror, crying out, he could 
not finish his work; but on being brought to himself by the 
threats of the sheriffs, took up the fatal weapon again, and, 
at two other strokes, made a shift to separate the head from 
the body. Revier of the Reigns of Charles and James, 
p. 885. 


“ This is a true account. Witness our hands 
Francis, Ely, 
Tuomas, Bath and Wells, 
Thou as TENNISON, 
GeorGE Hooper, 
WILLIAM GostLin, 
PETER VANDEPUT, } shits 


„% A copy of the paper to which the late duke of Mon- 
mouth referred himself, in the discourses held upon the 
scaffold: 


‘I declare that the title of King was forced upon me; and 
that it was very much contrary to my opinion when I was 
proclaimed. For the satisfaction of the world, I do declare, 
that the late king told me he was never married to my 
mother. Having declared this, I hope that the king, who now 
is, will not let my children suffer on this account. And to 
this I put my hand this fifteenth day of July, 1685. 

‘t MonmouTtH? 


„ Declared by himself, and signed in the presence of us, 
Francis, Ely, 
THoM As, Bath and Wells, 
Tuomas TENNISON, 
GRORGE Hooper.” 
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For the Port Folio. 


Gaston de Blondeville, or the court of Henry III, keeping 
festival in Ardenne, a romance. St. Alban's Abbey, a me- 
trical tale, with some poetical pieces; by Anne Radcliffe, 
author of ne Mysteries of Udolpho,” * Romance of the 
Forest,” Fc. To which is prefixed a memoir of the author, 
with extracts from her journals, 4 vols. post 8vo. London, 
1826. Colburn. Philadelphia, reprinted. 2 vols. 12 mo. 1826. 
Carey & Lea. 


The memoir prefixed to these volumes, presents a very 
pleasing picture of the life of the amiable author. Although 
er romances placed her immediately after their publication, 
upon a high pinnacle of fame, she shrunk from the bright 
and breathing world,” and lived in unbroken retirement, de- 
voted to her husband and her domestic duties. 

She was born in July 1764, and at a very early period 
evinced those powers of observation, for which she was sub- 
sequently so highly distinguished. In her twenty-third year 
she married Mr. William Radcliffe, a gentleman who was 
bred to the bar, but had abandoned the profession for the 
occupation of an editor. Her first work, The Castles of 
Athlin and Dunbayne, was published in 1789, the Sici- 
lian Romance,” followed in 1790; the Romance of the 
Forest,” in 1791; the “ Mysteries of Udolpho,” in 1794; and 
the Italian,” in 1797. 


« It is pleasing,” as the author of this Memoir remarks, “ to trace the 
development of her resources and her gradual acquisition of mastery over 
them io these productions. The first, with a goodly number of old tow- 
ers, dungeon-keeps, subterraneous passages, and hair-breadth ‘scapes, 
has little of reality or life; as if the author bad caught a glimpse of the 
regions of romance from afar, and furmed a sort of dreamy acquaintance 
with its recesses and glooms. In her next work, the Sicilian Romance,” 
ahe seems to obtain a bird’s-eye view of all the surface of that delightful 
region. She places its winding vales, and delicious bowers, and summer 
seas before the eye of the mind, but is as yet unable to introduce the 
reader individually into the midst of the scene, to surround him with its 
luxurious air, and compel him to shudder at its terrors. In the Romance 
of the Forest,” she approaches and takes up her very residence in the 
pleasant borders of the enchanted land; the sphere she chooses is small, 
and the persons limited; but here she exercises clear dominion, and reali- 
zes every thing to the fancy. The Mysteries of Udolpho” is the work of one 
who has entered and possessed a mighty portion of that enchanted land; who 
is familiar with its massive towers and sullen glooms; and who presents its 
objects of beauty or horror through a certain haze, which sometimes mag- 
nifies and sometimes veils their true proportions. In the “ Italian“ she eg. 
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cupies a less space; but, shining in golden light, ber figures have the 
distinctness of terrible pictures; and her scenes, though, perhaps, less 
astounding in the aggregate, are singly more thrilling and vivid.” 

From her writings she derived profit as well as fame, and 
her funds were increased by the death of some relatives.— 
Instead of lavishing her time and money on the heartless 
amusements of general society, she sought the comforts of 
residing in airy and pleasant situations, of unbroken leisure 
and frequent travelling.” Fortunately the inclinations of her 
husband were in accordance with her disposition, and 
they seem to have passed their days very pleasantly. Once 
or twice a year they took a journey through some beautiful 
part of England. They restricted themselves to no particu- 
lar course or time, but went forward as whim or taste direct- 
ed. Mrs. Radcliffe made very copious notes of these little 
excursions, from which the editor has given us some inte- 
resting extracts. They show much accuracy of observation 
and ample powers of description. | 

In February, 1823, in the 59th year of her age, this highly 
gifted woman died. The editor, in recording this event, takes 
occasion to deny the tale which has been circulated several 
years, that this lady had fallen a prey to her own terrors. So 
far from suffering any mental desolation, we learn from her 
physician that she enjoyed at all times a remarkably cheerful 
state of mind; and the editor informs us, that on her husband’s 
return home in the evening, she often laughingly presented to 
him chapters which he could not read alone without shud- 
dering. 

This posthumous romance will not add to her reputation, 
and we think its suppression, during her life, affords a proof 
of her judgment, rather than of that apprehensiveness and 
delicacy which made her shrink from the honours of author- 
ship. On this trait in her character the writer of the Memoir 
dwells with a feeling and taste which win the reader at once 
to him and to his subject. Wounded as this lady’s feelings 
were by the report of her mental alienation, would she not 
have availed herself of this manuscript to show that she 
could still weave the witching spells of fancy, if it had not 
been condemned to remain in her own closet? We believe 
that her husband was governed by the purest motives in 
giving it to the public; yet we cannot but regret that Gaston 
de Blondeville must hereafter be mingled with our recollec- 
tions of“ the mighty magician of the Mysteries of Udolpho.” 

The scene of this tale, of which we are now to give some 
account, is laid at Kenilworth, in the forest of Ardenne, in 
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the beginning of the thirteenth century. Prefixed te the 
work is a long and rather tedious introduction, in which two 
travellers of the present day are represented as visiting the 
castle, where they meet with an old man, from whom they 
purchase an ancient illuminated manuscript, * changed out 
of the Norman tongue,” &c. This is found to contain the 
tale of Gaston de Blondeville. This threadbare story has 
long ceased to deceive any body, and authors are so far from 
dreaming that the invention will have that effect, that they 
place their own names in the title-page. 

We object also to the antiquated style which Mrs. Radcliffe 
has adopted. It gives an awkwardness and artificial air to 
the narrative, which we do not forget in the most interesting 
and complicated scenes. We have before our eyes, not the 
fair enchanter, throwing herself into the midst of her own 
spells, but the practised author, painfully labouring to clothe 
her brilliant imaginings in the language of Grymbald, monk 
of Sentz Marie Priori,“ in the XIIIth century. So careful 
has the author been to preserve the appearance of antiquity, 
for her performance, that there is prefixed to each chapter a 
description of the drawing with which the original manu- 
script is supposed to have been embellished. This descrip- 
tion is, in fact, a sort of shadowing forth of the contents of 
the section, and serves no other purpose than that of fore- 
stalling the reader’s curiosity. 

The tale opens with an elaborate account of the arrival of 
king Henry III, with all his court, at the castle of Kenil- 
worth, The initial sentences may be cited as fine instances 
of the perspicuity and fulness of Mrs. Radcliffe’s style: 


4 It was at the feast of St. Michel, that king Henry, the third of his 
game, with bis queen and sundrie of the nobles of the realm, and a marvel- 
lous train of estates aud zentils, came to keep court in Ardenne, at his 
castle of Kenilworth. The day was drawing to an end ere they arrived: 
and it was a goodly sight to see this noble company coming over the forest, 
till thea so lonesome; and the last light of this day’s sun glittering upon 
the helmets and lances of the king's guard. likewise on the gorgeous ap- 
parelling of their horses and tru-npets, with their banners unrolled, that 
went before his grace; also on the litters of the queen, covered with cloth 
of gold and with tapestry of rich colours, brought from ber owa land be- 
yond the oa.“ — p. 119. 


Conspicuous in this train is seen Gaston de Blondeville, a 
young Provengal, who has recently been promoted by the 
king, on account of some daring achievements, to be a knight 
of the royal houschold. We need not stop to describe this 
splendid pageantry, which, no doubt, is vastly creditable te 
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the antiquarian lore of the author, but which would be al- 
most unintelligible to our readers. The order of the proces- 
sion is interrupted, by a person, who rushes through the 
crowd, into the presence of the king, and demands justice 
on the young favourite, Gaston de Blonde ville, whom he ac- 
cuses of robbery and murder. This is the spring upon which 
all the interest of the tale depends, and the circumstances 
are well fitted to excite and to sustain curiosity. The accuser 
is nameless and unknown, the accused is a new favourite 
with his king, recently elevated to rank for his gallant prow- 
ess in the field; the crime is of the deepest hue, and the 
appeal is made in the first instance to the highest tribunal— 
to the king himself —in the presence of all the great dignita- 
ries of the realm. When the stranger made his charge, he 
was overcome by the violence of his emotions, and fell down 
in strong convulsions. The king ordered that he should be 
taken care of, and the procession moved on. When he was 
examined, on the following day, he stated that his name was 
Woodreeve; that three years before, travelling in company 
with three others, they were attacked and robbed, in the 
neighbourhood of Kenilworth, by persons in disguise. In 
the struggle a kinsman of his was slain by de Blondeville, of 
whose face he caught a glance when his vizor accidentally 
fell off. The poor merchant, as he is called in the story, is 
unable to adduce any evidence even that a robbery was actu- 
ally committed. Two of his companions were dead; the third 
was in a foreign country; and the prior of the neighbouring 
convent, who, at his instance, had given burial to his kins- 
man, was no more. A monk, too, with whom he had con- 
sulted on the matter, died on the very evening preceding this 
examination. The merchant is then committed as a false ac- 
cuser. But there were some in the court on whom his ear- 
nestness had made a strong impression, and the king himself 
seems to have had some misgivings, which the behaviour of 
his favourite was not well fitted to dispel. In the midst of 
his marriage ceremonials, which were solemnized—imme- 
diately——to show how little the king regarded the accasation, 
the new baron wore a sadness on his brow, though his steps 
in the dance were light and gay. In her former works, Mrs. 
Radcliffe had only insinuated supernatural agency, which 
being afterwards explained by natural circumstances, showed. 
her skill in interweaving the miraculous with the probable. 
—Here, however, she rejects this wand, which she bore 
with such potency, and introduces a veritable ghost, who 
plays his part to great admiration. His first appearance 
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is at the moment when Gaston receives the hand of his bride 
from the king: 


„as he rose up, Gaston’s countenance showed not joy or love. —It 
showed consternation. His eyes had glanced on the tomb of Geoffrey de 
Clinton, and were now rivetted where the stranger stood. The stranger, 
as he still leaned amidst the torches there, seemed, however, unmoved by 
the dismayed looks of the bridegroom; his gloomy sternness was unshaken. 
But the emotion of the haron increased: his looks became deadly pale, 
and he could no longer repeat the words that were necessary in the cere- 
mony.”’—Il., p. 8. | 


The lady Barbara fell into a swoon— 


“ but though almost every one in the chapel looked upon ber with pity 
and care, the baron regarded her not, nor seemed to know what had hap- 
pened to her.” bid. . 


After inflicting this fright upon him, the ghost retired; 
the baron said that he had seen a likeness of his dead father, 
and that he had been subjected to such like delusions 
from his young-hood.” The king was satisfied with this ex- 
planation, and commanded the ceremonies to proceed. In 
the evening the ghost walked again, and on this occasion he 
made himself known to another besides the object of his re- 
sentment: 


“ The king bad given back the cup into the hands of the lord Norfolk, 
and was resting him in his chair, when he saw the curtain drawn back of 
that window which opened from his own chamber upon the gallery of arms, 
and a person standing there. While his highness marvelled by what 
means any one could have admittance into that chamber, the key being 
in the custody of the lord constable, the window was unfolded, and the 
person, advancing into the gallery, came forward to the front, and there 
stood still, and with great seeming confidence, beside the armour of 
Richard the Lion. Although the light that fell there from the roof was not 
so strong that his higbness at such distance could distinguish the counte- 
nance of the person, yet, by the gray gleam reflected there, he seemed to 
be clothed in steel, with helmet on bis bead; and so like was he to the 
form of king Richard, that had not his highness seen him advance, and the 
real shape of motionless armour standing by, he would have thought this 
but a figure for show, like the others there. The king, no less surprised 
by the strangeness of this appearance, than displeased by the boldness 
which bad thus openly defied his command respecting that chamber, or- 
dered an esquire to repair to the lord constable, who was bimself in the 
hall, and learn whom he had admitted there. The baron, who stood by, 
looking whither the king looked, on a sudden changed countenance; and 
his highness again observed that stupor and dismay, which he had noticed 
in the morning, beginning to fix his eyes and to spread over every feature. 
Tbe king spoke sharply to bim, to rouse him, as was supposed, from his 
trance, but without effect, for he stood fixed and stiffened like to a marble 
statue, yet with looks bent on the gallery where the stranger stood. 


His next appearance was more effective. The king accosted 
him: Who art thou, and what is thy errand?” The knight, 
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for such was the appearance which his ghostship had assumed, 
pointed with his sword to Gaston de Blondeville, who stood, 
trance-bound by the king’s chair. The prior of St. Mary’s, 
who seems very early to have conceived a suspicious sympa- 
thy for the baron, stepped forward to arrest the intruder, 
but he slipped through his fingers, or in some other ghostly 
manner escaped. Much plotting takes place between the ba- 
ron and the prior, and divers efforts are made to bring on the 
trial of the poor merchant before the return of the archbishop, 
who had suddenly left the court. Failing in other schemes, 
the prior, who is a demoniacal villain of the true Radcliffe 
stamp, gains admittance into the cell of the accuser, and 
offers him his liberty. The attempt to effect this purpose is 
described in one of the best passages in the book, and it is 
not the least of its merits that it is in the author’s own style, 
without any of the tedious gothic which the reader has been 
condemned to wade through. The merchant, we should state, 
resisted his proffered kindness with much firmness, alleging that 
regard for his own character, as well as duty to his murdered 
kinsman required that he should not abandon the charge. The 
artful monk, however, contrives to shake the confidence un- 
der which he had made the accusation, and he completes his 
triumph by showing with how little chance he can stand be- 
fore the king, without any friends or testimony, against a 
wealthy and powerful favourite. We shall now let the author 
describe a part of their adventures in quitting the prison: 


« The merchant followed down a very long flight of steps, ending in 
a passage, which be supposed might lay under the fosse. Here the air 
Was so changed by an unwholesome vapour, that it was painful to 
breathe it; and the lamp burned so dimly at times that he feared it would 
expire. The prior often stopped to nurse the flame, and once, as he liſted 
the lamp high, and it revived, his garment flew back, and Woodreeve 
now saw, beyond all possibility of doubt, a dagger at his girdle. His eyes 
were fixed upon it, till his conductor saw that he observed it; and then, 
laying his hand upon the hilt, he said: In times like these, every one 
should be somewhat armed.’ But now another object had seized the at- 
tention of the merchant, and be stood in horror. In drawing ſorth the 
dagger, his companion had turned aside bis vesture, and behold! a chain 
of gold hung about his neck, which, from its ponderous but bighly-wrought 
ornaments, Woodreeve instantly thought was the very chain wora by his 
kinsman at the time of bis death, and he doubted not that in the prior he 
saw ove of his assassins. A sort of amulct box was suspended to the chain, 
but of that he had no recollection. At this conviction, he lost all presence 
of mind, so that he foresaw not how much he might hasten his peril, and 
lessen his chance, if there were any, of finally avoiding it, in betraying bis 
thoughts to the prior, whose revenge might be accomplished in such a 
place, without danger, as it appeared, from any human means of discovery. 
He seized the lamp, and, holding it close to the chain, cried out, It is 
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the same—there are the very links, that shape—the initials of bis name.’ 
‘Of whose name?’ said the prior, eagerly; and, as he spoke, Woodreeve 
recollected the voice of the very robber to whom be had delivered up his 
own treasure. The prior, still without having changed bis voice, re- 
peated the question. ‘Of my unfortunate kinsman,’ answered Wood- 
reeve; I now know you.’ Instantly, the discovered ruffian, without one 
word, drew the dagger from the imperfect grasp which Woodreeve had 
of it, and upraised his hand with a fierce and deadly intention; but the 
blow descended not: the poniard fell from his band, and his eyes seemed 
fixed upon some object beyond. The poor merchant, who, for an instant, 
had been motionless and confounded with terror, seeing this, gathered 
courage, and turned to discover what held his enemy in this trance; but 
nothing could he perceive save the dusky avenue. Thea, losing not 
another moment, he fled, with the lamp, along that unknown way; but 
he had neglected to seize the dagger which bad fallen on the ground, and 
might easily have been made a weapon for himself. He followed the ave- 
nue till his breath failed, and be was compelled to stop; but soon thinking 
be heard steps behind bim, he again went on, and flying for very liſe, 
bope and fear supplied him with strength. He bad now gone a great 
length of way, without having discovered any thing like an outlet, and he 
rested again for breath, and to revive hie failing lamp. He listened; and, 
though. he heard no footsteps in pursuit, he remembered the soundless 
steps with which bis treacheruus conductor had, this night, passed along 
several chambers, and he was not convinced that he was distant, though 
unheard. The intenseness with which he listened for any remote or lone 
sound seemed to sharpen his sense of heariog— like as the seaman’s sight 
discovers things so small and distant as are unseen of others. Thus now, 
while Woodreeve listeaed, he thought he heard—not footsteps, but a little 
strain of music, so faint and fleeting, it was more like the moonlight sha- 
dow of a fleecy cloud that glides along the hills, and fades ere you can 
Say it is, than any certain truth. It served, however, at first, to revive his 
hopes; he judged it came from without the castle walls; but then, per- 
haps, from soldiers on their watch, and if so, his deliverance could not be 
nigh. Still, as bis only hope lay that way, he hastened forward, and pre- 
sently be again thought he heard music. He stopped, and no longer 
doubted this; the sound was nearer, and he gradually distinguished a 
faint solemn swell of voices and instruments. As he advanced, they sunk 
and were lost awhile, and then a high and long continued strain of many 
miogling voices was heard. Soon after, it sunk away at a distance, and he 
heard it no more. But now he fancied steps were coming behind him, and 
quickening his own, he came to a bend of the avenue, and espied a door 
whicb seemed to close its dreary length. Three massive bars secured it, but 
there was also a lock. While he stood before it and looked back on the 
Bong, sloping avenue, almost as far as his lifted lamp could throw its 
blunted rays, be heard no sound of either step or breatb from within, or 
from without that door, nor saw tbe prior advancing through that dim way 
behind him. The bolts gave way to Woodreeve’s returned strength, and 
even the lock did not long resist. Already he thought he felt the fresh air 
from without the castle wails; but, opening the door, he stepped, not out 
u pon a platform of grass, or under the boughs of the free forest; he stepped 
u pon a little winding stair, that went up a turret, as he verily believed, of 
another tower—some outpost of the castle. At this, bis heart sunk, nigh to 
fainting ; for how should he escape detection from those who guarded it, and 
whose voices he thought he now heard, singing, in dreary chorus, on their 
night watch. Having cousidered a moment. to little purpose, for be had 
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no choice but to go on, be went up the stair and came to another door. He 
listened for awhile, but all within was still, and be undrew the bolt tbat 
held it, and would have stepped forward, but was baffled by what he thought 
a curtain that hung before it. In this be deceived bimself: it was the tapestry 
of a chamber. Perceiving this, he stopped again, before he lifted it, to consi- 
der how best he might disclose himself, if any one were within; but all be- 
ing silent, he ventured to lift the arras, and found himself in a great arched 
chamber. A lamp was burning near a reading desk: but no person ap- 
peared, and he looked round with a mixture of terror and curiosity, still 
holding up the arras with one hand, and with the other bis lamp, to survey 
the limits of the room; and he still kept one foot on the thresbhold step, as 
ready to retreat on the first alarm. At length, perceiving that he was in- 
deed alone in this chamber, he let the hangings drop, and ventured for- 
ward in search of an outlet through which to escape: but he saw none. 
The walls were covered with tapestry, which concealed whatsoever doors 
might be within them, and presented in colours various good deeds. A 
large oriel window, of fretted stone work, rose in sharp arches, closed 
with glass, stained in a mosaic of divers rich colours, like unto those in the 
great church of the city of Cologne, in Germany. This window showed 
also the emblazoned arms of Geoffrey de Clinton, with many a golden rule 
in scroll-work and labels on the glass. All this Woodreeve espied, while, 
with his lamp in hand he searched arcund for some outlet to depart by. It 
seemeth not expedient to set down here all the objects he saw in this 
chamber; suffice it to say it was ao oratory, and the histories on the tapes- 
try, and all the garniture, were such as are meet for such a place. On a 
table lay divers folios well bossed with silver; among them was Matthew 
of Westminster, and the Golden Legend. An arm-chair with purple 
cushions stood by the reading desk, on which lay open a copy of the yene- 
rable Bede, and a Missal beside it, freshly illuminated. At all he saw, 
his miod misgave him that this was some chamber, not of the castle, but 
of the priory; and if so, whither could he turn to flee from destruction? 
His eye again glancing round the walls, he observed a part of the tapes - 
try enclosed in a kind of frame-work different from any other part of the 
arras; and hoping there might be a door behind this, he was advancing 
towards it, when he heard a rustling sound in another part of the cham- 
ber, and turning, beheld the arras lifted, and the prior himself standing 
in the same arch through which he had entered. His countenance was livid 
and malicious, and he held in his hand the dagger he had dropped in the 
avenue. Hardly did Woodreeve cast a look behind him, but, rushing 
towards that frame work, he found it held a door, wbich opened upon a 
vaulted passage of the priory, ending in a cloister. As he fled, he turned 
to see whether his pursuer advanced, and observed him standing at the 
great door of the chamber, making sign for his return, as if, after having 
let dagzer and that murderer’s look be seen, it were possible to lure him 
back again.” 


The merchant gets into the priory, and takes refuge at the 
sanctuary. The prior follows, and is with difficulty restrained 
by the brothers trom violating the sacred spot, by slaying the 
object of his rage. Here the merchant becomes convinced 
that the prior was an accomplice of the baron in the robbery. 
To rebut his charge the prior accuses him of having attempt- 
ed his lite, and of sorcery. 
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As the plot thickens the author seems to become weary of 
the tale: and so are we. Incidents are now crowded upon us. 
A tournament is held in which the baron receives a death- 
wound. At the same time the prior dies very opportunely, 
and the king is convinced, by another visit from the ghost, of 
the guilt of these worthies and the innocence of the merchant. 
If the reader has not been surfeited with horrors, he may 
read what passed at this last appearance of the spectre: 


« He had risen to discover whether any person was in his chamber, 
where there had been that appearance of some one passing; he saw a 
gleam of light, like unto the glistening of Richard’s sword, yet neither 
substance nor shape there. Again and nearer that light appeared, and did 
not vanish immediately, as before, and before it faded it assumed a form 
and countenance; the king again perceived before him the stranger knight. 
Having vow lost all power tosummon to him those who watched with- 
out, his highness only heard these words: The worm is my sister!’ The 
king, gasping io breathless terror, said, What art thou? wherefore art 
thou come?’ The voice answered, ‘ Give me rest—the worm is my sister: 
the mist of death is on me!’ The king again said, ‘ Wherefore dost thou 
come?’ To which the phantom answered, ‘ Give me rest!’ ‘ How may that 
be?’ Release an innocent man.’ How may I know him to be such?’ 
said tbe king. By the sword of justice, that lies before thee. A knight- 
hospitaller was slain by that sword; it has, this day, slain his slayer, Gas- 
ton de Blondeville. The prior of St. Mary’s was his accomplice. Punish 
the guilty: release the innocent. Give me rest!“ The king, as was said, 
bad now sufficiently recovered from his surprise, to demand proof of the 
prior's guilt; on which the vision answered, I will call up one who may no 
more deceive.’ It is said that the king’s courage here failed, and he called out 
t Forbear!’ ‘ Recal your warrant, then,’ demanded the spectre, solemnly, 
‘ ere it be too late to save an innocent man.’ At that moment the matin 
bell sounded. ‘ My time is short,’ said the vision; ‘ if he perish for my sake, 
he shall not fall alone. Be warned!—While these words still vibrated on 
his ear, the king again heard the chant from the chapel, and knew that 
they were performing the second requiem. I am summoned,’ said the 
vision; ‘my bed is in darkness; the worm is my sister; yet my hope—’ 
The king, on looking up, saw only the dim countenance of tbe knight; 
his form had disappeared: in the next moment the face too had passed 
away. But who may speak the horror of the kiug, when, in its place, he 
beheld that of the baron, but as in death; an expression of solemnity and 
suffering overspread his visage, and the king heard the words:—‘ my guilt 
was my doom; I shall behold you no more. The prisoner is innocent. 
The prior of St. Mary's is gone to his account. Be warned!“ At these 
words, cold drops stood on the king’s forehead, and his eyes remained 
fixed on the vacant air where the countenance of the baron had just ap- 
peared. At the same instant, these words of the distant requiem rose on 
his ear: ‘I go unto the dark lane that is covered with the mist of death 
aland of misery and darkness, where is the shadow of death, and no order. 
The eye of man may no more behold me.“ 


In the conclusion of the tale, by the intervention of su- 
pernatural means, we are conducted to the grave of the mur- 
dered man, of whom so much inquiry had been made in 
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vain. When the grave-digger came to the spot where the 
spectre had appeared, he was surprised that one so lit- 
tle ancient should have no name nor date, nor inscription 
of any kind, on his tomb.” There were some standing by, 
we are informed, who could have told that it had not always 
been thus. On raising the stone, they found a coffin bearing 
this inscription: ** Reginald de Folville, knight-hospitaller of 
St. John, slain in a wood of Ardenne, rests here!” 

If the merchant had pointed out this spot, he would have 
given some evidence that de Folville was murdered, as he 
had affirmed, and much trouble might have been saved— 
but then we should have had no ghosts! 

We transcribe one more passage, in order to show what 
Mrs. Radcliffe could do when she chose to throw off the un- 
couth style of an ignorant age. Speaking of the bright illu- 
sions of youth, she breaks out in the following beautiful 
strain: 


« All in its season, comes the noontide ray, and melts the beauteous vi- 
sions of the morning; all in its season comes the evening ray, when length- 
ened shadows fall on the long landscape—when the purple cloud loses its 
golden edge, and the world below sinks into shade, which leads again to 
the bright tints of dawn—to the brighter, ob! how much brighter tints of 
a cloudless and limitless dawn! Are we, who would derange this order, 
and cast the hue of twilight before the morning or the noontide sun, better 
sighted than the Wisdom and the Beneficence which have ordained it 
otherwise? We may watch and regulate—to do this is our duty; and let us 
neither omit it by careless or total indulgence, nor spare our vigilance by 
total prescription—gradually we may prepare the mind for the great truths 
that time will cast over the thousand hues of hope and joyance; and gra- 
dually a sense of the vanity and nothingness of this fleeting part of an 
eternal existence, instead of being melancholy, will be a complacent per- 
ception, more than reconciling us to the shortness of its imperfect joys, 
and deeply consoling us for its sorrows. —p. 130. 
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For the Port Folio. 
BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


Tue very interesting account of the conspiracy of this 
wretch and major André, which was given in the last num- 
ber of this journal, has awakened some inquiries as to his 
career, subsequent to his defection from the cause of his 
country. For this abortive attempt, it is said that he received 
5000/., the rank of a brigadier-general, and the pay of a colo- 
nel, in the British service. Something more than this, we 
apprehend, was stipulated; because in a List of the places , 
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pensions, and sinecures, payable out of the British Civil List, 
published in 1820, the following entry appears: “ ARNOLD; 
Edward Shippen, James Robertson, George & Matilda, 50001.” 
General Washington was very anxious to exchange André 
for his accomplice; and it is to be regretted that general Clin- 
ton did not accept this proposition. An amiable and accom- 
plished man, whose only fault arose from a mistaken notion 
of duty, might have been spared, and the gallows would not 
have been defrauded of what had long been its due. It is 
not a little surprising that the British officers should have 
submitted to serve with a man so notoriously despicable; yet 
in this instance, their hatred of the Americans overcame the 
proud feelings which distinguish the military character. They 
welcomed him to their tents, and under his command they 
carried on a war of destruction through nis native fields. He 
was sent into Virginia with 1500 men. He landed at Richmond, 
where he destroyed all the stores, and thence proceeded to 
Portsmouth, where he committed further havoc. When lord 
Cornwallis arrived in that section, he despatched Arnold to 
New York, and thus this fortunate traitor escaped the ca- 
pitulation of the British army. He was engaged in an enter- 
prise against New London, where he destroyed several ves- 
sels, sixty dwelling houses, and eighty stores. Soon after this, 
he embarked with his family, on board an armed vessel, for 
Europe. This ship sprung a-leak, and he was glad to quit 
her for a merchantman, in whi:h he had the good fortune to 
escape capture, although most of the crew were taken. The 
traitor was received at the British court and admittcd into 
some good company. After the peace, he embarked for 
Nova Scotia, to take up a grant of land. It is said, that his 
situation here was by no means comfortable, and he at length 
quitted it, to avoid the consequences of a charge of perjury. 
He sailed for a port in the West Indies, and was captured 
on his voyage by the French. He found means to escape in 
some very extraordinary manner. He is represented as ha- 
ving rendered some important services to sir Charles Grey, 
when commanding on that station. He returned once more to 
England, where he was generally despised. It is said that 
he secured a pension for his wife, and we have seen how far 
his children profit from the loss of his honour. He died at 
his house in Gloucester-place, London, June 15th, 1801. 
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THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. A NEW SONG. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Tune, Through all the Employments of life.” 


Oh! Learning’s a very fine thing, 
As also is wisdom and knowledge, 
For a man is as great as a king, 
If he has but the airs of a college. 
And now-a-days all must admit, 
In LEARNING we're wondrously favour’d, 
For you scarce o’er your window can spit, 
But some learned man is beslaver’d! 


Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


We'll all of us shortly be doom’d 
To part with our plain understanding, 
For INTELLECT now has assumed 
An attitude truly commanding! 
All ranks are so dreadfully wise, 
Common sense is set quite at defiance, 
And the child for its porridge that cries, 
Must cry in the language of SCIENCE. 
Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


The Weaver it surely becomes, 
To talk of his web’s involution, 
For doubtless the hero of thrums 
Is a member of some institution; 
He speaks of supply and demand, 
With the airs of a great legislator, 
And almost can tell you off-hand, 
That the smaller is Jess than the greater! 
Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


The Tartor, in cutting his cloth, 
Will speak of the true conic section, 
And no tailor is now such a Goth 
But he talks of his trade’s genuflection! 
If you laugh at his bandy-legg’d clan, 
He calls it unhandsome detraction, 
And cocks up his chin like a man, 
Though we know that he’s only a fraction! 
Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


The BLACKSMITH ’midst cinders and smoke, 
Whose visage is one of the dimmest, 

His furnace profoundly will poke, 
With the air of a practical chemist; 
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‘Poor Vulcan has recently got 
A lingo that’s almost historic, 
And can tell you that iron is hot, 
Because it is fill’d with caloric! 
` Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


The Masow, in book-learned tone, 
Describes in the very best grammar 
The resistance that dwells in the stone, 
And the power that resides in the hammer; 
For the son of the trowel and hod 
Looks as big as the Frog in the Fable, 
While he talks in a jargon as odd 
As his brethren the builders of Babel! 
Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


The CoBBLER who sits at your gate 

Now pensively points his hog’s bristle, 
Though the very same cobbler of late 

O’er his work used to sing and to whistle; 
But cobbling’s a paltry pursuit 

For a man of polite education 
His works may be trod under foot, 

Yet he’s one of the Lords of Creation! 

Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


Oh! learning’s a very fine thing! 
It almost is treason to doubt it 
Yet many of whom I could sing, 
Perhaps might be as well without it! 
And without it my days I will pass, 
For to me it was ne’er worth a dollar, 
And I don’t wish to look like an Ass 
By trying to talk like a SchoL AR! 
Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


Let schoolmasters bother their brains 

In their dry and their musty vocation; 
But what can the rest of us gain 

By meddling with such botherationt 
We cannot be very far wrong, 

If we live like our fathers before us, 
Whose LEARNING went round in the song, 

And whose cares were dispelled in the Corus. 

Singing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c 
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MYNHEER WERTER’S FIRST INTERVIEW 
WITH CHARLOTTE VERSIFIED. 


WERTER LOQUITUR. 


Havinc promised to call, 
In my way to the ball, 

For Miss Charlotte, the Bailly of Walheim’s fair daughter, 
I went, unawares, 
Down the back-kitchen stairs, 

And ’twas thus the sweet soul was employ’d when I caught her: 
Like cats in a gutter 

; For thick bread and butter 

Six children were squeaking around her; while she 

With such grace cut each slice, 
That I found in a trice 

She had cut a large slice from the heart of poor me! 


She blush’d with confusion 
(I vow she’d no rouge on,) 
And swore "twas a bore in that trim to be found: 
Twas shocking! ’twas frightful! 
I vow'd twas delightful— 
I bow'd, and she curtsied quite down to the ground. 
Such beautv! such grace: 
Such a figure and face! 
Such a tongue too! she chatter’d, nineteen to the dozen, 
About poets and cooks, 
Pictures, housemaids, and books, 
And her uncles and aunts, and her ninety-ninth cousin! 


We soon reach’d the ball-room, 

l (Twas rather a small room) 

But, oh! the orchestra was simple and modest! 
Two fiddles, one fife! 
> Twas all spirit and life, 

Though the dancers, Lord help "em! were some of the eee 
Hands across, ma’ am —“ You’ re out, sir” 
“Mind what you're about, sire” 

Charlotte whisper’d: “ Just wait till we get to the bottom, — 
We're the best of the party, 
„Then, Werter, my hearty, 

« Well waltz and astonish the natives, od rot em.“ 


We waltz! and behold her, 
Her head on my shoulder, 


—— 
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Cheeks meeting, eyes greeting, hearts beating, and thus 
I twist her and twirl her, 
And whisk her and whirl her— 

We whirl round the room till the room whirls round us! 
Nor seeing, nor hearing, 
The lights disappearing, 

Abandon’d to all the soft charms of the waltz, sir! 
Oh! had you a wife, 
Let her waltz all her life, 

But be sure you waltz with her yourself—mind, that’s all, sir! 
How it thunder’d and lightened; 

The ladies were frighten'd, 

And thought it a sin to dance jigs in bad weather: 
Said Charlotte, I wonder 
„They're frighten'd at thunder! 


But since they won't dance, we'll play forfeits together.“ 


Next, we stole to the casement 
Where mute with amazement, 
We stared at the moon a full hour by a stop-clock! 
But, at length, when she spoke, 
’T was the finishing stroke 
To the great work of love, though she merely said—“ Klop- 
stock!“ * p* 


— 


From the Monthly Review. 


Brambletye House; or Cavaliers and Roundheads: a Novel. 
By one of the authors of the * Rejected Addresses.” 3 Vols. 
8vo. 1/. 115. 6d. London. Colburn. 1826. 


Tuis is a historical novel, one of those adaptations of real 
names to fictitious acts which have been made so popular in 
our day. It would be idle to dispute that a style which has 
given such obvious evidence of public approval has no right 
to be approved of. Yet we must be allowed to say, that there 
is a time for popularity as for all other things; that what is 
well received from the hands of one individual may be under 
extremely different circumstances when presented by another; 


* Should any objection be taken to the rhyme, or rather, the no rhyme 
of Stopclock and K lopstock, it is requested that it may be overlooked in 
favour of the reason. Klopstock is the identical name pronounced by Char- 
lotte, for which no other could, with propriety, be substituted. Had the 
name been Klopstick, we might have contrived to make it jingle with mop» 
stick; but Klopstock—the thing is impossible. 
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and that even of excellence men may grow weary in the 
course of years. ä 

It is our theory that the most difficult form in which fic- 
tion can come before the eye, for either interest or instruction, 
is the historical, Among the many paths in which the mind 
can be pleasantly beguiled, that most demanding peculiar 
powers is the one in which we cannot take a step without 
being reminded that we are treading upon fictitious ground. 
What is the immediate impression on the reader who finds 
himself in the midst of a novel hearing the names of Crom- 
well, Charles, Ireton, Blake, and the whole crowd of per- 
sonages that have figured in actual existence, and whose ha- 
bits, and characters, and actions, are already as distinctly and 
rigidly before us in recollection as their effigies on their tomb- 
stones? That some degree of novel interest may be wrought 
out of those strongly shaped and steadily fixed characters, 1s 
unquestionable. But it must be by fancying them others 
than they are, by giving them passions which they never 
possessed, or never suffered to engross them, by interpola- 
ting their actual transactions with unreal episodes, by throw- 
ing round them that sort of haze which partially magnifies or 
conceals the true figure, and enwraps it with a colour of its 
own. And what is all this operation, but the very one which 
gives interest to pure romance? Or what is the attempt to 
combine this shadowy and susceptible covering with the solid 
and untractable stature of the true historic personage, but a 
struggle against nature, to be carried through by nothing but 
distinguished ability? When the imagination 1s to be the 
great holder of the mind, why not give it the ficld open for 
its enchantment? Why not give it the power of creating the 
shapes that it is to clothe with splendour and beauty? Why 
place us where we feel at every step that we are walking be- 
tween the walls of history, and are roused from some“ de- 
licious dream or lofty reverie,” by striking against those ob- 
stacles of registered names and actions which force us to feel 
at the moment that we are “ walking in a vain shadow and 
disquieting ourselves in vain?” | 

Fully desiring to see the historical novel sustained in the 
eminence to which it has been lately raised, we would have 
no powers forced into the vineyard which are inadequate to 
its cultivation. ‘The deserved celebrity of the Scotch novels 
must not be a lure on this occasion. Ihe animation, various 
knowledge, and picturesque power of those novels, are un- 
deniable. But even their success was not unassisted by qua- 
lities Iess observable. The author had adopted the honour of 
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his country for his theme. The clanship, the close connection 
of Scottish genealogy, the nationality of the most national 
fragment of society upon earth, were all displayed; and thus 
naturally enlisted in the service of the national writer, every 

Campbell, or Macalpine, or Macgregor, the whole host of 
kinsmanship, whom neither north nor south, east nor west, 
can separate, who were one at the pole and the line, at Cana- 
da and Canton, felt himself honoured by the narrative of his 
ancestral name, and bound by that not ungenerous tie to the 
triumph ofthe narrator. The volumes, buoyant of themselves, 
were borne down to popularity on a swelling tide of manly 
and inexhaustible recollections, 

The various interests, the more immediate and stirring 
life, and the broken up recollections of Englishmen, forbid this 
career in our country. The voice of the minstrel by the way 
side must be lost in the tumult of politics and war, and the 
rush of commerce with her thousand wheels. 

In Ireland, the crush of all the ancient families, the scat- 
tered kindreds, divided through the earth, not, like the pros- 
perous Scotch, always looking to an opulent return, but dri- 
ven out as rebels, and lingering abroad in endless abandon- 
ment and exile, extinguished the national sympathy with the 
brilliant hazards and desperate sacrifices of the ages past. 
Where are the names of the great Irish chieftains who fought 
against the overwhelming power of England from the days 
of the Second Henry down to those of Charles’—a long suc- 
cession of heroic minds and sinewy strength, exercised in the 
fiercest and most unremitting warfare perhaps ever recorded; 
—a conflict perpetual, or luiled for the moment only to burst 
out like a checked cataract, with more sweeping and magni- 
ficent devastation. In whose veins does the blood of the Ti- 
rowen or the Desmond now run; or what more than the name 
survives in some diminished and reluctant resident in his 
disturbed country, or in some courtly and glittering appen- 
dage to the pomps of England! | 

The style of those historic novels was new; for all of their 
school had been buried and forgotten years before. There 
is an intrinsic charm in novelty. Men delight to see a fresh 
vigour roused out of what they have thought an incapable soil. 
The Scotch writer was the discoverer of a mine; and the first 
precious fragment that the discoverer brings up has a higher 
value in the eye of public curiosity, than all the wealth that all 
his successors shall draw to the surface by their hardy toil. 
We wish to see the author of the Waverley novels long 
adorning the literature of his nation. But we wish to see no 
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inferior wasting his faculties on a style, in whicli he must 
have perpetual obstacles from repulsive fact, or unmanagea- 
ble and unchangeable opinion. 

The novel before us is clever; it has spirit, gracefal know- 
ledge, and from time to time vivid conception. But it has 
the great misfortune of strong resemblance to a model, and 
that model the one of all others most habitually before the 
public. In all things imitation is unpopular. It disappoints 
us in the topic, for it adds nothing to our intellectual riches; 
it disappoints us in the man, for it at once impeaches his 
power of producing any thing original, and compels us to 
regret that if the task were to be done it was not done by 
the more accustomed mind. It is an acknowledged sign of 
weakness, and of that most disastrous weakness in which 
even the writer himself despairs of his own capability. We 
should have welcomed with more congratulation the hum- 
blest original work that “ one of the authors of the Rejected 
Addresses” could produce, than the most dexterous copy 
that he could mould on the work of another. We must hope, 
for the honour of romance, that he has not pledged himself 
to the evil spirit of imitation for all time to come; that ha- 
ving begun with it, he is not to condemn himself to the same 
inextricable chain; and that we are not to see the authorship 
of the “ Rejected Addresses,” at once the letter and the spi- 
rit of his performances, until the pen drops from his hand. 

The story of Brambletye House is protracted to the pre- 
scribed length of three volumes, of unusual dimensions. But 
it is sufficiently distinct for a brief analysis. The scene lies 
in England and Flanders, and the time reaches from the 
latter part of Cromwell’s reign through a portion of that of 
Charles the Second. It opens with the preparations of sir 
John Compton, a gallant and opulent cavalier, for a rising 
in favour of the exiled family. The plot is discovered, and 
sir John escapes to Flanders. His boy Jocelyn, the hero of 
the tale, is taken prisoner, immured in the Gate-House at 
Westminster, and also escapes to Flanders. They make their 
way to the court of Charles, where the profligate and plea- 
sant king is seen in full gayety and beggary. Charles is 
restored, and sir John brings with him a Dutch mistress, 
whom he marries, and who squanders his money. Jocelyn 
had fallen in love with a handsome Dutch girl, whom he 
ceases to love in consequence of meeting with miss Julia 
Strickland, the mysterious daughter of the earl of North- 
ampton. They are married, the generous Dutch woman 
giving them a fortune. Sir John’s lady is discovered to have 
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a previous husband living; he is freed of course, and the old 
confidante in whom the family secrets were deposited blows 
up Brambletye House, and the tragedy ends like a melo- 
drame. | 

We shall now make a few extracts from this novel, less 
with reference to its continued stury than to the more charac- 
teristic portions of its description. The mansion from which 
it takes its name is thus announced: 


„ Brambletye, or as it is termed in Doomsday Book, Branbertie House, 
the point to which the parliament-troops were directing their march, 
stands upon the extreme borders of Ashdown Forest, in the county of 
Sussex. After the Conquest it became the property of the earl of Mor- 
tain and Cornwall., forming part of the barony then conferred upon him, 
and subsequently denominated the Honour of the Eagle. Passing into 
possession of the Audehams, the Saint Clares, and several others, it came 
into the occupation of the Comptons towards the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century; and from the arms of that family impaling those of Spen- 
cer, still remainiog over the principal entrance, with the date 1631, ina 
lozenge, it is conjectured that the old moated edifice, which had hitherto 
formed the residence of the proprietors, was abandoned in the reign of 
James the First, by sir Henry Compton, who built the extensive and solid 
baronial mansion, commonly known by the name of Brambletye House. 
This massive structure, owing to one of those freaks of fortune which 
will be explained in tbe following pages, is now a mass of ivy-covered 
ruins, though two centuries have not elapsed since its first stone was laid: 
while the venerable moated house in its vicinity remains in probably little 
worse condition than when it was deserted by sir Henry. 

“ From their undaunted courage and inflexible loyalty to the Stuarts, 
the Comptons bad been heavy sufferers, both in purse and person, during 
the eventful progress of the civil wars. The earl of Northampton, the 
head of the family, and nephew to sir Henry, the presumed builder of Bram- 
bletye, had four sons, officers under him, whereof three charged in the field 
at the battle of Hopton Heath, and the eldest, lord Compton, was wound- 
ed. The earl himself, refusing to take quarter from the rascally Round- 
heads, as he indignantly termed them, even when their swords were at his 
throat, was put to death in the same battle; and the successor to his title, 
with one of his brothers, finally accompanied the royal family in their 
exile, as dame Laurence bad truly stated.”—I, pp. 41—43. 


Sir John Compton, the present owner, had been spared by 
Cromwell’s Committee of Confiscation, and now lived in more 
than the usual opulence of the cavaliers of his time. But 
that extraordinary and absurd attachment to prejudice, which 
made the freeborn gentlemen of England, and of those the 
most independent, partizans of the vacillating and despotic 
government of the Stuarts, had embarked this jovial person- 
age in a deep conspiracy against the government. His house 
was made the place of concealment for arms and the rendez- 
vous of the party. The novel opens with some of those pre- 
parations, which are well described. But Cromwell was not 
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a man to sleep while treason was awake, and the conspiracy 
was, like a hundred others detected. Colonel Lilburne was 
sent with a troop of horse to arrest sir John, and take posses- 
sion of the house. This is accomplished without difficulty 
in part, for sir John, who is absent hunting, escapes. The 
soldiery now sit down to the “ feast of fat things,“ which 
has been provided for the knight and his fellow sportsmen; 
and while they are in the midst of their grim festivity the 
future hero of the tale appears. 


„The whole assemblaze having simultaneously risen at this notice, he 
cried out in a loud veice,—‘ His highness the lord protector!’—when the 
cans were lustily quaffed, and the triple shout that followed was uttered 
with a stentorian clamour that shook the dust from the rafters of the great 
hall, and reverberated hollow ly from the surrounding chambers of Bram- 
bletye. 

« Scarcely were the company reseated, when their attention was sud- 
denly drawn to the music balcony that overhung the hall. by the appari- 
tion of a beautiful youth, apparently not more than twelve or ſourteen 
years of age, whose whole face reddened, and his dark eyes flashed with 
an angry surprise, as he gazed down upon the assemblage below him. He 
was habited in a close green dress, embroidered with black bugles: his 
cap, of the same hue, was surmounted by along heron’s feather, and being 
worn on one side, disclosed the black ringlets that hung down to his neck: 
he had a bow in his hand; and a belt of black leather, studded with brass 
bosses, supported a small quiver at his back. So sudden and strange was 
his appearance, that the clatter of the hall was utterly suspended for a few 
seconds, while the company looked up at him, as if waiting some expla- 
nation of his intentions, in thus presenting himself to their notice. This 
silence the youth was the first to break, by exclaiming in a loud voice, 
and with some arrogance of manner,—‘ Where is my father, and who are 
ye that make such ao uproar in his hall?’ 

And prithee, who are you, my pretty page,’ replied the colonel, € and 
who is the father that owns so dapper a Robin Hood?’ 

My name is Jocelyn,’ resumed the youth, with an indignant air; and 
I am the only son of sir John Compton.’ 

+ Why then, my dainty little bowman,’ retorted the colonel, ¢ I am sorry 
to state that you have a malignant and a traitor for your father.’ 

Thou art a liar and a knave to say it!“ exclaimed the boy in a rage, 
and, quick as thought, fixing an arrow to his bow, he drew it to the head, 
and launched it witb a twang at the colonel, who luckily drew suddenly 
back, so that the weapon missed its aim, but stuck quivering in the wall, 
close behind him. Every thine was uproar in an instant, and a dozen 
pistols were levelled at the balcony; but the commanding officer, striking 
them down with his sabre, exclaimed; ‘ By heavens! I will cut off the 
first arm that pulls a trigger! for shame, comrades, for shame! shall we, 
who fear not the bravest of men, make war upon a child? —Beshrew me!“ 
he continued, resuming his usual smile, ‘ the lad is a good marksman, 
and a true, and his spirit likes me well. A toward young Dreadnought, 
I warrant me, and a genuine chip of the old block.’ 

‘Rather the venomous spawn of the old malignant,’ cried cornet Ax- 
tell, who will try his sting again if he escape scot-free from this attempt. 
The young assassin has slunk away, but let us seek and seize him, and 
draw his teeth before his bite becomes more dangerous.“ —l, pp. 79—82. 
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From the activity of the conspirators, this boy becomes 
of importance enough to be taken to London as a sort of hos- 
tage. Lilburne, who is decribed as a rough but good-hu- 
moured soldier, and high in the protector’s confidence, leads 
him to Hampton-Court, where Cromwell then kept his state. 
The grand levee of the protector is well described: 


„On the day appointed for the reception, colonel Lilburne joined the 
train, determined to render in person an account of the manner in which 
be had executed his commission at Brambletye, and demand instructions 
as to the disposal of his charge, whom he was induced to take with him 
in the generous hope that lis youth, beauty, and spirited demeanour, 
might influence the protector to give an order for his liberation, With 
many cautions to Jocelyn to repress his petulance, and preserve silence 
and respect before his highness, they proceeded together in a carriage to 
Hampton- -court, around whose gates were stationed detachments of the 
protector’s body guard, and of other favourite regiments, both foot 
and horse; most of them stern looking veterans, whose scarred and war- 
worn countenances offered a striking contrast to the gorgeous fresbness of 
the iron and scarlet in which they were arrayed, for they had been sup- 
plied with new uniforms on the occasion. The band consisted only of 
twelve trumpets, which were sounded from time to time, when any per- 
son of sufficient dignity to merit a salute arrived at the gate. In the court- 
yard stood the halberdicrs, or wardens of the tower, their captain bold- 
ing a standard exhibiting the protector's arms, surmounted with banners 
and bannerols. By their side were the domestic servants of the house- 
hold; those of sir Oliver Fleming, the master of the ceremonies; and 
the guard of sir Gilbert Pickering, the lord chamberlain, armed with 
halberts, and liveried in gray coats welted with black velvet. Passing 
through this file of attendants, the company were ushered up stairs as they 
arrived, and introduced by the proper oflicers into the presence-chamber, 
whose walls were hung with such maps, plans, and printed statistical ta- 
bles as might beft the residence of an enlightened sovereign and politician. 
Around the room were standing many of those warriors whose names had 
been reodered illustrious by their exploits in the late wars, most of whom, 
in compliment to the fashionable alarm of the moment, were equipped in 
complete or partial armour, as if rather attending a council of oilicers ia 
a tent tban a peaceful levee in a palace. Some of the junior ollicers, 
whose coats of mail covered with buff bad not, even in those days, cost 
less than thirty or forty pounds, and who seemed to think they might as- 
sume a little foppery, now that the general himself affected the splendour 
of a court, had endeavoured to give their military garb a more dressy and 
drawing room appearance, by fringing the sleeves and collar of their lea- 
thern doublets with expensive poiot lace. Others had gold or plated 
buckles to their shoulder-belts, and gay sword-knots of silk ribbon; but 
the far greater part, although so scrupulously complete in their martial 
appointments as to satisfy the most finical martinet, rejected the smallest 
decoration, and fully justifed the averment of the cavalier song 


‘ They'll not allow such pride it brings, 

Nor favours in hats, nor no such things, 

They’ll convert all ribbons to Bible-strings, 
Which nobody cao deny.“ 


Grave, orderly, and decorous as was their general mien and deportment, 
they appeared by the rough unpolished haidihood of their aspect, to be 
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rather qualified for the camp than the court, and to merit the character 
they have received from a contemporary historian, who designates them 
as Sword grandees, that better became a fray than a feast.’—I, pp- 200 
—204. 


These scenes, which are sufficiently accurate, derive a new 
and peculiar interest from their connection with the most 
illustrious of all epic names since Homer. Milton’s muse had 
grown up among such sights; and the grave pomp of the 
guard chamber, the stern grandeur and solemn courage of 
those iron troops of the protectorate were not lost upon him 
who was yet to be the bard of the warring angels. Even 
Cromwell himself, the most repulsive, yet among the noblest 
figures of sovereignty that ever ruled a nation, may have 
largely administered to those splendid and saddened contem- 
plations that make the picture of majesty in the Paradise 
Lost. The faded cheek, the clouded brow, the mind loaded 
with the care of mighty monarchy, the shape not altogether 
shorn of its original brightness, the daring and settled spirit, 
yet not insensible to touches of sudden feeling, “ tears such 
as angels shed;” bring us back powerfully to the great usurper 
of the English throne. Not that Milton to the last did not 
feel a republican homage for the vigorous and stately quali- 
ties which in Cromwell’s early career fixed all eyes upon him 
as the leading star of freedom; nor that in any period of the 
poet’s life he would have depicted him as bearing any evil 
similitude to the enemy of man. But the Paradise Lost was 
written at a time Cromwell’s sceptre had been trampled under 
foot, when his glory had vanished like a dream, and all that 
was left of his character was the troubled life, the inflexible 
resolve, the blasted ambition, and the magnificent despair. 


te It had been expected that his highness would upon this occasion wear 
the sumptuous robe of purple velvet, and display the Bible, sword, and 
aceptre, with which he had been invested at his solemn inauguration in 
Westminster Hall a short time before; but as he had assumed these ‘ phy- 
lacteries and fringes of state,’ in conformity with the wishes of others 
ratber than his own, he discarded them the moment they had answered 
the purposes of their temporary assumption. Few would have judged from . 
his present babiliments that he had so recently refused the title of king, 
and fewer still that he retained the power of one; for he was attired with 
an almost fastidious plainness, in a black cloth cloak, doublet, and hose, 
with velvet facings and buttons. Not a single article of expense or luxury 
could be detected about his person, unless we may designate as such a 
pair of black silk high stockings, and satin roses of the same hue in bis 
shoes; nor had he any mark of authority, save that he wore his hat, which 
was broad brimmed, with a low conical crown. His eyes were spritely 
blood-shot, and in the projecting veins of his sanguine and swoln, yet 
somewhat melancholy face, were to be traced the evidences of a fiery and 
passionate temperament, tamed down by a long course of religious and 
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moral discipline. There was an inclination to rubicundity in his nose, an 
inexhaustible subject of ridicule for the lampooners and ballad-writers of 
the opposite party; and a large wart upon his forehead, which had not 
been forgotten in the warfare of personal scurrility. His partially griz- 
sled hair bung in slight curls to his shoulders, and bis collar, turned down 
and scolloped at the edges, disclosed the upper part of his throat, which 
was thick and muscular. From the hardships of many years’ service, there 
was a degree of coarseness in his face, but his head was so shaped as to 
give him a commanding and intellectual air, while his general appearance 
was such as to stamp a conviction upon the beholder, that he was truly the 
master-spirit of his age.”—I, pp. 204—206. 


We are now brought into contact with two personages 
who ought not to have been touched upon, unless the author 
was inclined to indulge us with them on a larger scale; Mil- 
ton and Andrew Marvel, like two figures on a mantel-piece, 
the mere furniture of a shelf. 


“ Following this conductor, they were ushered into a spacious and no- ` 
ble library, whose shelves were closely filled with books. At the upper 
end, before a desk, on which were several folio volumes, two gentlemen 
were seated, one of whom was writing from the dictation of his companion. 
The latter, who was rather below the middle size, wearing his light brown 
hair parted at the foretop, and hanging down on either side of his singu- 
larly comely and majestic countenance, took not the smallest notice of 
them as they paseed, but continued dictating. His amanuensis, a strong- 
set figure, with a round face, cherry cheeks, hazel eyes, and brown hair, 
bowed to them with a cheerful smile as they walked through into an inner 
apartment, but did not speak. These were the immortal Milton, Latin 
secretary to the protector, and who had now been for some time bliad; 
and the scarcely less illustrious Andrew Marvel, recently appointed his 
assistant; men worthy to sit enthroned in that costly library, and to be 
surrounded by the great and kindred intellects of the world: men who 
have become the certain heirs of never-dying fame, while, with one or 
two exceptions, the crowd of nobles and grandees that thronged the ad- 
joining saloon, have passed rapidly away into irredeemable oblivion. ”— 
I, pp. 213, 214. 


Jocelyn, after being confined in the Gate-House, is turned 
out, through the rather improbable device of personating a 
tragedy queen, whom the jailor, in his drunken horror of all 
irregularity, drives, whip in hand, beyond his precincts. 
Serjeant Whitaker, an old dependant of the family, mects 
this metamorphosed boy in the streets, and after some addi- 
tional and trifling adventures, they both arrive at Ostend. 
There sir John is met, still the jovial cavalier, who leads his 
son to Bruges, the residence of Charles. In the court of this 
royal exile, as all the world knows, profligacy and penury 
existed in very large portions, and Charles is described, with 
but slight diminution of the colours of history, the handsome, 
lively, witty, and unprincipled personage that England after- 
wards found him; signally devoted to hig own indulgences, 
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and, like men so devoted, signally careless of the interests 
and honour of others. But with personal licentiousness in 
this court, there was extensive and continued treachery. 
Cromwell, who had his agents in every court, could not be 
expected to neglect that of his rival king; and the principal 
traitor is at length discovered to be a captain Manning. Some 
diffculty arising about the right of execution, causes the 
traitor to be sent, under a guard of cavaliers, to a castle near 
Cologne, which the author by a plusquam-poetic labour of 
fancy, thinks extremely like a colossal figure of “ Cybele 
weeping for the loss of Atys in the midst of the laughing 
plains of Phrygia.” This may possibly be pardoned to a 
translator of Theocritus, but to him alone. 

Sir John and his son remain at the foot of the rock, to in- 
‘vestigate the picturesque progress of the escort ascending to 
the castle on its brow. The catastrophe occurs while they 
are gazing onthis luxuriant Rhenish scene. 


„Some of the steep banks, which in this part shelved rapidly down to 
the river, were planted witb vines, others were tufted with variegated 
flowering shrubs, underwood, and trees; every slope was richlv coloured 
with vegetation, except the causeway beneath the rock; this was strewed 
with huge naked fragments detached from the cliffs above, some of which 
had rolled into the river and formed little craggy islands, around whose 
base the rapid waters were flashing and brawling. Every projecting height 
of the river’s upward course was surmounted by some ancient castle or 
embowered convent; the walls, towers, and churches of Cologne glittered 
at a little distance before them; beyond were the fertile plains of Cleves; 
behind them was the rich champaign of Juliers, and the whole landscape 
was lighted up and enlivened by a cloudless summer’s sun.”—I, pp. 372, 
373. 


Here Manning is slain by one of the escort. 


« As the carriage was stayed for a few minutes to relieve the horses, 
the captive was seen to put out his head and look upwards, as if to ascer- 
tain the nature of the prison in which he was to be immured; nor could 
Jocelyn, with all his abhorrence of his offence, suppress a feeling of sym- 
pathetic commiseration, as he saw the wretched man again drawn forward 
towards his solitary dungeon. The road now becoming impracticable for 
carriages, he was obliged to alight that he might prosecute the remainder 
of the way on foot; when two or three cavaliers advanced toa salient crag, 
and waved their hats to sir John and his son below, who stood up and re- 
turned the salute. Renewing their march, they were now seen to pass 
beneath the arches of two fortified outworks, and at last the whole party 
gained the narrow parapet at the summit, which fronted tbe principal eu- 
trance to the castle, and around which the rock had been perpendicularly 
scarped. The massive gates were thrown open, when just as sir John and 
his son expected to see the procession enter, they saw the flash of a pistol, 
whose report they almost instantly heard, followed by a dismal shriek. At 
the same moment the miserable captive, liftiog up his manacled hands in 
the air, was seen to stagger backwards to the edge of the parapet, over 
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whose precipice he fell, and rolling headlong down the shelving projection 
at its base, was dashed and tossed from crag to crag, until he fell with an 
appalling splash into the river below. In a few seconds his mangled re- 
main» were whirled along, before the eyes of sir John and Jocelyn, the 
furious waters seeming to be in fierce pursuit of the prey, with whose 
blood they were already discoloured. A cry of horror burst from Jocelyn 
at the sight, and even his father, better used to scenes of death, and little 
disposed to pity the fate of a traitor and a friend to the Roundheads, could 
mot help being affected by such an awful and unexpected catastrophe.” — 
I, pp. 374—376. 


Jocelyn is sent to Paris to complete his education, and 
there is distinguished for the remarkable beauty of his per- 
son and his skill in military exercises. Louis XIV, then in 
the palmy state of his life and throne, gives a tournament in 
the Place de Carousel, in which Jocelyn appears as the 
squire of sir Guy Narborough, an English knight and fa- 
mous tilter. The recollections of Ivanhoe are unluckily forced 
forward Here; but the author has given us a showy and spi- 
rited scene. 


% There were now but two combatants left, whose conflict was therefore 
anticipated with a deeper and more condensed interest. The Bohemian 
baron, a man of large stature, and who had shown that he possessed acti- 
vity commensurate with his strength, wore a dark steel armour, damas- 
cened all over with wavy lines of light blue, and enriched witb gold bosses; 
his casque being surrounded with an open-mouthed dragon, but without 
device or feathers. Sir Guy Narborough was equipped in burnished steel, 
inlaid with gold, and his glittering helmet, in whose front was emblazoned 
his family motto, was tipped with a small plume of white feathers. Both 
had approved themselves proficients in every exercise of chivalry, and 
opinion seemed equally divided as to the probability of their success; for 
though the Bohemian had the advantage in personal vigour, his antagonist 
was considered to have better experience in these rude encounterings. 

« Attended by their respective squires, both parties had now taken their 
stations, when, at the sound of the trumpet, which was the signal for the 
charge, sir Guy’s spirited horse reared and leapt forward witb such a sud- 
den spring, that he jerked the lance out of its rest, and accidentally stri- 
king it to the earth with his hoof, galloped forwards, as he bad been ac- 
customed to do in former tiltings. No sooner bad Jocelyn perceived the 
accident, than darting to the spot with a speed scarcely ioferior to that of 
the animal, he snatched up the weapon and ran rapidly after sir Guy, who 
was at the same time checking his almost ungovernable steed, and looking 
round with extended hand to receive the lance. Taking an ungenerous 
advantage of this unguarded and defenceless moment, the Bohemian 
spurred forward, and tilting at him from the opposite side, just as sir Guy 
was leaning over towards the squire, easily unhorsed him, and threw him 
to the ground with considerable violence. Clamour and confusion instantly 

aded the whole assemblage, some calling out that it was a base blow, 
and ought not to be allowed; others supporting the Bohemian, and crying 
that it was good and warranted law of battle. Crofts had run up to assist 
sir Guy, who seemed to be sorely bruised, while Jocelyn, feeling the lance 
still in his band, and wound up to one of his passionate impulses by his in- 
dignation at such an unmanly attack, ran after the steed, which was still 
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caracoling wildly round the ring, seized the reigns, vaulted into the sad- 
dle, placed his lace in the rest, wheeled round, and called out to the Bo- 
hemian, in a loud and angry voice, to put himself upon his guard. 

«+ At this most unexpected renewal of the contest, silence was instantly 
restored; many, who were standing up, suddenly reseated themselves, and 
all awaited the issue with a breathless impatience. Although tbe baron 
had already shown that he was by no means a scrupulous antagonist, he 
would probably have declined the encounter with an opponent only half 
armed and unprovided with a casque of any sort, but that tbe impetuosity 
and hostile demeanour of Jocelyn allowed him no time for parley or com- 
promise. He therefore couched his weapon, and prepared for the onsct. 
Jocelyn urged his horse to its full speed, and lowering his head to the off- 
side of the animal’s neck as he approached, contrived to avoid the Bohe- 
main’s lance, at the same time directing bis own so fortunately, that it fx- 
ed itself in the dragon’s mouth of his adversary’s helmet, dragging him 
backwards from his horse by the violence of the concussion, while the 
casque, wrenched from its fastenings as he fell to the earth, remained trans- 
fixed upon the lance.”—II, pp. 28—32. 


On this memorable triumph, Jocelyn becomes the “ observ- 
ed of all the observers,” and falls in love. The object of his 
passion is rather imperfectly described by ‘two large, lus- 
trous, black eyes.’ He, however urges his ardour no farther 
than silent admiration, and returns to England, where, by 
this time, Cromwell had died, Charles is restored, Sir John 
gone back to hunting, gout, and Brambletye house, with the 
sore incumbrance of a dutch skipper’s wife, whom he has ele- 
vated into Lady Compton. He returns to London, to make 
interest for some pecuniary relief to the estate, and gains ac- 
cess to the court through the celebrated Rochester, whose 
mansion is thus sketched: 


« At about two o'clock on the day after his arrival, he presented bim- 
self at his lordship’s house, near the Bowling Alley, in Westminster. He 
was not yet risen, but as his servants expected every moment to hear his 
bell, be was invited to sit down in the ante-room. In this apartment, he 
found a considerable company assembled, by whose conversation he disco- 
vered, that the major portion consisted of calling-again duns waiting by 
appointment, and all io high expectation of touching their money, or receiv- 
ing a payment on account, for which purpose some of them had been for 
several hours in attendance. Among them, however, were others of a dif- 
ferent character: tradesmen, who considering inordinate profits a compen- 
sation for protracted payment, were come to tempt him with specimens of 
jewelry, plate, sword-handles and belts, rich ornaments, stuffs, hangings, 
and every description of costly gew-gaw. In an arm-chair a teacher of the 
guitar had fallen fast asleep, with his instrument in his hand; at bis side a 
French danciog-master was relieving the time by rehearsing the Branalee, 
a Parisian dance, in which he was to give instructions to his lordship; in 
one corner stood a thread-bare poet, reading over to bimself, with prodi- 
gious interest, a copy of encomiastic verses, for which he expected some 
trifling honorarium; and in another was an artist, who, for the considera- 
tion of forty shillings, initiated his pupils in the mystery of folding napkins 
in eighteen different forms for the dinner- table, an accomplishment with 
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which his lordship had been so much struck, that be had determined to be- 
come his scholar in his own person, though it would seem to have been 
better adapted to some of his numerous servants.”—II, pp. 105—107. 


Jocelyn gets into a quarrel with one of the officers about 
court in vindicating the queen, and finally makes his es- 
cape from the king’s displeasure to Holland, where he is re- 
ceived by an opulent Rotterdam merchant, whom he disco- 
vers to be the father of the lady with the large lustrous eyes. 
Beverning, the Dutchman, is described with great accuracy, 
and reminds us of Rubens’ potent burgomasters. 


The apartment which he now entered was hung round with cabinet 
pictures of the Flemish and Dutch schools, and opened by a folding win- 
dow upon the flat leaded roofs of the counting-bouses. At this aperture, 
in an arm-chair of embroidered velvet, with a small desk and papers bo- 
fore bim, sate the Burgomaster, a portly, not to say a somewhat burly- 
looking, personage. attired in a green cap edged with lace, a flowered da- 
mask morniog-gown lined with green silk, a tabbinet waistcoat, trunk-hose, 
and green velvet slippers His commanding height, his large and rather 
cerpulent figure, his peaked grizzled beard, a certain appearance of rich- 
nes in his costume, and the sparkling of a magnificent diamond-riag, which 
he wore upon the little finger of either hand, imparted a degree of gran- 
deur and superiority to his look, which Jocelyn had little expected to con- 
template; and which in his estimation did but ill assort with the pipe in his 
mouth, (although it was a richly embossed meerschaum, ) the silver spit- 
ting dish at his feet, and the burning turf in a little porcelain vase, which 
was to relume that pipe in case it should be extinguished. Stately, how- 
ever, as was his appearance, the expression of his countenance was good 
humoured, and bis manner frank, even to familiarity. ‘ Aba! sir,“ he ex- 
claimed, speaking to Jocelyn in perfect good English this is what I like 
in a young man—smorgens vroeg, as the Dutch proverb goes,—to rise 
early is to double life. You see I have not opened your letter of introduc- 
tion; the hand-writing and seal of my excellent and wealthy friend Al- 
derman Staunton will ever be a sure passport to Adrian Beverning. I was 
clerk to his father upon London Bridge as earls as the year but what 
signifies the date? You may see that time has taken me by the beard, a 
touch that turns every thing to grey, to show us that the evening of life is 
coming on. You would have been welcome, Sir, without the Alderman’s 
autograph, if there be truth in Seneca’s averment, tbat personal comeli- 
ness is a letter of recommendation. Even merit is enhanced by it: Petro- 
nius Arbiter was right.’ ‘ Gratior est pulcbro veniens e corpore virtas.” 
You see, Sir, [am giving you credit before-hand, for when I look at you 
I can never believe you will justify the exclamation applied to Ovid's larva 
— © quale caput, at cerebrum non habet.“ II, p. 241—344. 


This portraiture is repeated, and in still more pictorial style. 


« As Jocelyn entered the hall with the Burgomaster, for the purpose of 
visiting the spice ship, he found several servants waiting in rich liveries, 
one of whom threw over his master’s shoulders a superb Palatine cloak, 
which fastened across the chest with a broad golden agraſſe enchased with 
jewels. As he gazed upon his companion’s wide-flapped hat, looped up on 
one side with a button of black bugles, on his peaked and grizzled beard, 
his old-fashioned basket-hiltcd sword, whose bandle glittered as it now and 
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then escaped from benesth his cloak, and the commanding height and 
portliness of his figure, he might almost have fancied that he beheld some 
haughty Spanish grandee of the olden time, had not his ideas been instant- 
ly recalled to Holland by the meerschaum pipe, from which the worthy 
Burgomaster seldom parted. When be remembered that this grandeur of 
appearance was combined with a reputation for immense riches, he was 
no longer amazed at the reverence, almost amounting to awe, which his 
presence seemed to inspire; nor at the profound obeisances with which he 
was every where greeted as he moved along.” — I, p. 281, 282. 


Jocelyn, who is destined to perpetual locomotion, is driven 
out of Holland by state suspicion, and is sent by the Dutch- 
man's friendship to the castle of Haelbeck, a solitary mansion 
in a Netherlands marsh, the place of refuge of Strickland, 
an English exile. This exile has a “ daughter fair,“ who takes 
sudden possession of Jocelyn’s heart, to the exclusion of the 
lady of the lustrous eyes. Julia Strickland is drawn as the per- 
fect contrast to the pensive and romantic spirit of Constantia; 
yet, to our apprehension, Miss Strickland a little exceeds the 
standard of grace in the following development of her gayety. 
Let it be observed that she has seen Jocelyn but the evening 
before. We should call the whole affair downright courtship, 


« And I shall be, of course, as much too giddy and volatile to please 
you,’ cried Julia, as my friend is too sedate and contemplative. You 
must have a creature made on purpose for you: one that shall unite the 
gravity of Melpomene to the playfulness of Thalia; a tragic-comic mon- 
ster of conflicting excellencies. You will have much more reason to won- 
der at my sprigbtliness, perhaps I should say my levity, than at Constan- 
tia’s staid and grave deportment. Iwill not assert with the giddy girl in 
the play, that I could as soon be immortal as be serious;’ but I am blessed 
with constitutional bigh spirits, and you will please to recollect, that l have 
to enact all the cheerfulness that is to be performed in the dolorous cas- 
tle of Haelbeck.’ ”—II, pp. 361, 362. 


The general conduct of this novel is sufficiently ingenious, 
and but for the resemblance of its characters to the well-known 
ones of the Scotch romances, it would be entitled to consider- 
able praise. 


From the Monthly Review. 
LIFE OF ALEXANDER. 


Alexander I, emperor of Russia; or a sketch of his life, and of the most im- 
portant events of hisreign. By H. E. Lloyd, Esq. 8vo. pp. 315. 154. 
Treuttel and Wurtz, Treuttel Jun. and Richter. 1826. | 


The history of a man who governed an immense empire 
for nearly twenty-five years, during which events of the high- 
est importance have occurred, cannot fail to excite great in- 
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terest. It cannot be contested, even by his enemies, that 
Alexander was an excellent sovereign for Russia. Perhaps 
no despot ever swayed so powerful a sceptre with such gen- 
tleness and mercy. He was the patron of arts, sciences, and 
literature, and if, at times, a degree of severity, or of excess 
in his measures, became evident, we should be inclined to at- 
tribute it rather to the influence of his counsellors than to the 
dictates of his heart. The solicitude which he manifested for 
the good of his country, and his humanity, deserve the high- 
est encomiums. We should also suppose that some of the 
plans of Russia originated elsewhere than with his imperial 
majesty. At the same time it must be allowed, that by some 
he was accused of considerable illiberality, and as we shall 
see, not without cause, of unbounded ambition. 

As a private character, one of the most serious charges 
that could be brought against Alexander related to the affairs 
of gallantry. But when we candidly take into account the ex- 
tremely corrupt court at which he was educated,—his early 
marriage to a lovely and amiable princess, but not the ob- 
ject of his choice,—the facilities, nay, the temptations to de- 
sert the path of virtue by which the young sovereign was sur- 
rounded,— and the extreme jealousy and rigid coldness of the 
empress, we must at least, think his failings to have been less 
the results of vicious disposition than of the situation in 
which he was placed. i 

We have been assured by high authority, that for a num- 
ber of years before his death, this monarch deeply regretted 
the folly and the libertinism of his youth, and showed his 
compunction by the kindest conduct towards his imperial 
spouse, to whose society he devoted much time in the even- 
ings; but unhappily for the empress he perceived his errors 
when too late, and after her heart had sunk under a load of 
affliction and melancholy. In other respects the simplicity 
and the mode of life of Alexander were very exemplary and 
praise-worthy. He slept upon a hard mattress whether in the 
palace or in the camp; he rose early, lived very moderately, 
was almost never even merry with wine, employed much time 
in public affairs, and was indefatigable in his labours. 

During the late campaign he was an example to his whole 
army. His exemplary endurance of privations, cold, hunger, 
and fatigue, served to animate his troops. His activity and 
solicitude were equally the theme of praise, while his affabil- 
ity and his conciliatory manners gained him all hearts. 

Mr. Lloyd does not pretend in the work before us to give 
any thing more than a sketch of the principal events of Alex- 
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ander’s reign. From the great expedition with which it has 
been produced, within a few weeks after the death of the em- 
peror was announced, the book must necessarily be very im- 
perfect. In many respects Mr. Lloyd appears to be sufficient- 
ly correct, but in others his volume partakes of the nature of 
a panegyric. Could Alexander start from his grave, we, are 
persuaded that the love of impartiality, so characteristic of 
the Tzar, would lead him to blame his biographer for too 
great a leaning, —however amiable it may be,—to virtue’s 
side. The inestimable qualities, the numerous virtues, and 
the excellent deeds of Alexander are, with great justice, 
brought prominently into view; but we scarcely find any allu- 
sions to his cunning, his duplicity, his inconsistencies, and 
his amorous intrigues. Biography ought to contain a faith- 
ful record of the hero of the tale. A volume of memoirs 
should not be a mere monument erected to the memory of 
the illustrious dead, but ought impartially to display all the 
lights and shades of character, so as to prove of use to the 
living. 


« Alexander I, Pavlovitch, born the 23d of December, 1777, Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the Russias, succeeded his father, Paul l, onthe 24th 
of March, 1801. His father took no part in his education, which was di- 
rected by his grand-mother, the empress Catharine II, who gave him Co- 
lonel La Harpe, a native of Geneva, for his tutor. His mother, Maria, 
daughter of Duke Eugene of Wurtemburg, has invariably possessed his 
love and confidence.— 

„His chief tutor, Count Soltikof, received directions from Catharine, 
according to which the young grand duke was to receive no lessons in 
poetry or music, because too much time must be spent on them to acquire 
apy proficiency. Professor Kraft instructed the Prince in experimental 

ilosophy, and Professor Pallas, for a short time in botany. 

% On the 10th of October, 1793, at the early age of not quite sixteen, 
Alexander married the Princess Louisa Maria Augusta, of Baden, who, 
on adopting the Greek religion, as required of foreign princesses marry- 
ing into the Imperial family of Russia, received the name of Elizaveta 
Alexievna, by whom he has left no issue, (the only two children she had 
having died in infancy.} E 

« The Prince, from his tender years, had manifested all the germs of 
those virtues and great qualities by which he bas been so eminently dis- 
tinguished. Though he was supposed by many persons not to be gifted 
with very superior abilities, there can be little doubt that, in the latter part 
of the life of the Emperor Paul, the people looked forward with hope, and 
perhaps with impatience, to the reign of his successor; and the concious- 
ness of this fact, probably encouraged those who had formed the plan of de- 
throning Paul, and proclaiming the Grand Duke Alexander. It appears, 
indeed, that ever since September, 1800, several of the favourites of Ca- 
therine, whom Paul, at the beginning of his government, had banished 
and treated with severity, but who bad afterwards, by various means, con- 
trived to gain his favour, had been plotting against him. Of all the diffi- 
culties that stood in the way of the exccution of this project, the greatest 
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was the aversion of the young prince to sanction any attempt against his 
: father’s authority. They endeavoured, therefore, to make the emperor 
more suspicious and more violent; by artful insinuations they at length in- 
duced Paul to look upon bis sons as enemies and traitors; avd it is nearly 
certain that it was determined to send the grand dukes Alexander and 
Constantine to some fortress. The conspirators took advantage of this cir- 
cumstance, painted the greatness of (heir personal danger, and, at length, 
an undertaking, founded on the law of self-preservation, appeared to both 
of them to be necessary. The plan was to arrest the emperor and declare 
him insane, and for Alexander to assume the government, but with the 
express assurance that he would resign all his rights and powers to his 
beloved father, as soon as it should please Divine Providence to restore 
him to health and reason.“ pp. 1—4. 


Mr. Lloyd has given two accounts of the assassination of 
Paul, which do not materially differ from each other. We 
agree with him that it is highly improbable that the precise 
truth will never be known on this subject, and in the absence 
of strong proof it would be unjust to charge Alexander with 
@ participation in the guilt of the conspirators. At the same 
time it would be a task of the utmost difficulty, even for his 
warmest admirers, to convince the world that Alexander was 
wholly innocent of the blood of his father. We shall take the 
second account of this tragedy, which Mr. Lloyd gives us, 
as being the most circumstantial in its details. 


„ When Paul peaceably ascended the throne which his mother con- 
stantly refused to give up to him, he had at first no other partisans tban 
the very small number of persons discontented with the late government, 
However, some wise ordinances, reiterated proofs of great regard for jus- 
tice, reasonable views, a conduct generally deserving of praise. and some 
traits which seemed to indicate a noble and elevated soul, soon acquired 
the new emperor the attachment of the Russians and the esteem of fureign 
nations. But this prince, who under the sway of a mother jealous of ber 
authority, had borne the yoke with impatience, as soon as he felt himself at 
liberty to indulge his own inclinations, which had hitherto been restrained, 
suffered them to take a wrong direction. Absolute power was in his hands 
only the faculty of giving way to the extravagances of his caprices, which 
he displayed in an affected contempt for all the ordinary usages of society. 

„All hopes of bringing the emperor to more reasonable sentiments, bad 
loog been given up. Count Pahlen, who shared with him the exercise of 


unlimited power, had an opportunity to be convinced of the necessity of op- 


posing a barrier to the extravagances of a will which manifested itself by 
acts of violence. 

+ This nobleman, who was at the head of the foreign department of the 
police and of the government of St. Petersburg, took at length the resolu- 
tion of conferring with the grand duke Alexander on the means of pre- 
venting the fatal consequences, which seemed inevitable. Ile explained to 
this prince all the misfortunes, both at home and abroad, which might en- 
zue from sucha state of affairs. He warned him to think of a change, the 
dangers of which would be completely met by the means that could be 
commaoded. 

+ Count Pahlen being acquainted, in consequence of the offices which 
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he held, with all that was passing, was able to act immediately, and pro- 
posed to do so without delay. The grand duke is said to have replied to 
these first overtures, that he could not deny the impropriety of the empe- 
ror's conduct, but that he was his father, and that he, as his son, could 
never resolve to deprive him of his supreme power, whatever evil might 
result from his continuing to exercise it. 

‘ Some months after this, the disorder in the government constantly in- 
creasing, count Pahlen again spoke to the grand duke. It seems that he 
found the prince less averse on this occasion than on the preceding, to the 
ideas which he submitted to his consideration; but still disinclined, out of 
respect to his father, ty every attempt which might affect the power of the 
sovereign. 

However, more than twenty-six persons having disappeared in the be- 
ginning of 1801, count Pahlen repeated his proposals more urgently. The 
grand duke, pressed by the circumstances, at last consented, though with 
regret, and after having received a formal promise, that the life of the em- 
peror should be saved, and that they would be satisfied with making him 
prisoner, obtaining from him ao act of abdication, and conveying him under 
a strong escort, to the citadel of St. Petersburg. — 

“ In spite of the difficulty of giving positive assurances on this subject, 
Pahlen, however, promised at all events, the life of Paul should not be 
threatened. The project was to be carried into execution on the 22d of 
March; but the grand duke insisted that it should be deferred till the next 
day, because, on that day the guard of the palace was to be confined to 
the battalion of Semonowski, which the grand duke Constantine command- 
ed in person, and which was devoted to him. Pahlen yielded to the desire 
of the prince. 

« The palace of Michailow, built by Paul on the site of the old summer 
palace, isa massy edifice, in a bad style, and surrounded with bastions. 
It was in vain that the emperor daily added to the fortifications, to secure 
himself against the revenge of those whom he had offended. Pahlen, 
as well as the other leaders of the conspiracy, was acquainted with every 
part of it. Some hours before the execution of the plot, count Pablen aug- 
mented the number of the conspirators by adding to them some young men 
of family, who, on that day, had been degraded, and beaten in a most 
cruel manner, for faults which scarcely merited a reprimand. Pahlen him- 
self released them from prison, and took them to supper at general Taliz- 
in's, colonel of the Presbaschewskoi regiment of guards, who, as well as 
general Depreradowitsch, colonel of the Semonowski regiment, had drawn 
into the conspiracy almost all the officers; they did not yet venture to con- 
fide in the soldiers, but they reckoned upon their obedience. 

4 Plato Subow, the last favourite of Catherine II, and general Benning- 
sen were present at this entertainment. They placed themselves at the 
head of one part of the conspirators and Pahlen commanded the other; the 
two troops togetber amounted to about sixty persons, most of whom were 
inflamed with wine. Subow and Benningsen were preceded by the aid-de- 
camp Arkamakow, who daily made reports to the emperor. This officer con- 
ducted them by a staircase, which Jed directly to an anti chamber, where 
two hussars of the imperial guard, and two valets slept. In passing through 
the gallery to which this door opened they were stopped by a sentinel, who 
cricd, ‘ Who goes there? Benningsen replied, Silence! you see where 
we are going.“ The soldier understanding what was going forward, Knit 
his brows, crying, Patrol, pass. in order that if the emperor bad heard 
the noise, he might believe that it was made by the patrol. After this, Arg- 
amakew advanced rapidly and knocked softly at the valet de chambre 
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door; the latter, without opening, demanded his business.— I come to 
make my report.’—‘ Are you mad? il is midnight..—‘ What do you say; 
it is six o’clock in the morning: open the door quick, or you will make the 
emperor very angry with me.’ The valet at last opened the door, but 
seeing seven or eight persons enter the chamber sword in hand, he ran 
to hide himself in a corner. One of the hussars, who had more courage, 
attempted to resist, but was immediately cut down with a sabre; the other 
disappeared. 

In this manner Benningsen and Subow penetrated to the emperor’s 
chamber. Subow, not seeing the prince in his bed, cried,‘ Good God! he 
bas escaped.’ Benningsen more composed, having made a careful search, 
discovered the emperor behind ascreen. Having approached the prince, 
be saluted him with his sword, and announced to him that ne was a prison- 
er, by the order of the emperor Alexander; that bis life would be respected, 
but that it was requisite for his safety, that he should make no resistance. 
Paul made no answer. By the glimmering of a night-lamp, the confusion 
and terror which were painted at the same time in his countenance, were 
easily perceived. Benningsen, without loss of time, examined the whole 
room ; one door lead to the apartments of the empress: a second which was 
that ofthe wardrobe, afforded no farther issue: two others belonged to re- 
ceases, which contained the colours of the regiments of the garrison, as also 
a great number of swords belonging to officers, who were put under arrest. 
While Benningsen was shutting these doors, and putting the keys into his 
pocket; Subow repeated in Russian to the emperor, ‘sire, you are a prison- 
er by order of the emperor Alexander.’—‘ How! a prisoner!’ replied the 
emperor. A moment afterwards, he added, What have I done to you?“ 
—‘For these four years past you have tortured us,’ replied one of the 
conspirators. 

‘‘ The prince was in his night-cap; he had only thrown over him a flan- 
nel jacket, he was standing without shoes or stockings before the conspi- 
rators, who had their hats on, and their swords in their hands.“ — 

*¢ Meantime Benningsen, who had remained in the emperor’s chamber 
with a small number of the conspirators was greatly embarrassed; he would 
have been more so, if Paul had taken his sword to defend himself; but this 
unfortunate prioce did not utter a single word, and remained motionless. 

‘© The emperor was found in this state of stupor by some of the conspira- 
tors, who, in their intoxication, bad missed their way, and tumultuously 
entered the chamber. 

„% Prince Tatchwill, major-general of artillery, who had been for some 
time out ofservice, first entered at the head of his companions: be furiously 
attacked the emperor, and throwing him on the ground, overturned at the 
same time the screen and the lamp: the rest of the scene passed in darkness. 
Benningsen thinking that Paul wished to fly, or defend himself, cried: 
For God's sake, Sire, do not attempt to escape, your life is at stake; you 
will be killed if you make the least resistance.’ During this time prince 
Tatchwill, Gardanow, adjutant of the horse guards, Sartarinow, colonel of 
artillery, who had been long discharged from active service; prince We- 
reinskoi and Seriatin officer of the guards, also out of active service, were 
contending with the emperur: he at first succeeded in rising from the 
ground, but he was thrown down again, and wounded his side and his cheek, 
by falling against a marble table. General Benniogsen was the only one 
who avoided taking an active part; he repeatedly urged Paul not to defend 
himself. He had scarcely had time to leave the chamber a moment to fetch 
a light, when on bis return he perceived Paul lying on the ground, stran- 
gled with aa officer’s sash. Paul had made but a slight resistance, he bad 
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only put his hand between his neck and the sash, and exclaimed in Fresch, 
< gentlemen, for heaven’s sake, spare me! leave me time to pray to God.’ 
These were his last words.“ - pp. 7—22. 


When intelligence of this catastrophe was conveyed to Alex- 
ander, who, during the whole scene, was with his brother 
Constantine and the two grand duchesses, in his own apart- 
ments, immediately under those of his father, he is represent- 
ed to have been quite beside himself, exclaiming, “ People 
will say that I am the assassin of my father; they promised 
me not to touch his life. I am the most unfortunate man in 
the world.” One thing is obvious, that sufficient precautions 
were not taken by Alexander to preserve the life of a father 
against whose authority he conspired. It does not appear from 
either of the accounts which Mr. Lloyd has given of the as- 
sassination, that any one of the conspirators who entered 
Paul’s apartment madc the least effort to protect him from vio- 
Ience. No measures seem to have been taken for the removal 
of his person to a place of confinement: indeed his death 
seems to have been the only result contemplated by Benning- 
sen and his companions, 

It is a remarkable fact,” as Mr. Lloyd observes, “ that the 
scenes of horror which had taken place so near the apart- 
ments of the empress had not interrupted her sleep.“ It is 
more remarkable that, upon learning the whole state of the 
case her first care was to assert her own rights, maintaining 
that, by virtue of her coronation, she was reigning empress. 
However, she was with some difficulty induced to renounce 
her pretensions, and to take the oath to the emperor her son. 
From that moment every thing went on as if Paul had died 
a natural death.“ 

“ However much we may deprecate assassination,” says a 
late author, “ it was for the happiness of Russia that Paul’s 
reign was short, and that his acts had but atransient influence. 
In him she lost a despotic tyrant, and in his successor she 
found a mild, benevolent monarch, as great a contrast to his 
father and predecessor as it is possible to imagine. Alexander. 
came to the throne with strong predilections in his favour. 
Real personal good qualities had gained the affection of all 
who approached him; and, as the pupil of La Harpe, expec- 
tation was raised high as to his capacity for government. 
The Telemachus of the North was not then inebriated with 
power, but, instructed in his duties by a Mentor endowed with 
intelligence and virtue, he exercised the authority of a des- 
potic sovereign to establish philanthropy as the basis of his 
throne. An enemy to the costly vanities of some of his pre- 
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decessors, he regulated the expenées of his palaces with eco- 
nomy, and applied his treasures to the foundation of useful 
establishments, the promotion of useful public works, the 
equipment of his arsenals, and the augmentation of his army. 
Temperate, active, and indefatigable, he transacted the busi- 
ness of government through direct correspondence or person- 
al superintendence; and familiar with the statistics, topogra- 
phy, and interests of the various people inhabiting his exten- 
sive empire, he cherished the general prosperity by a polity 
adapted to the wants of each and all.“ # 

Mr. Lloyd gives an account of the wars and public deeds 
in which Alexander was concerned, from his ascent to the 
throne till his decease; but as those events are familiar to our 
readers, we shall pass them over. With equal candour and 
justice, Mr. Lloyd remarks, that— 


« Perhaps there is no instance in history, of such a sudden change, not 
only in the councils, but apparently even in the personal sentiments of a 
great sovereign, as was manifested in those of Alexander, at,the conclusion 
of the treaty of Tilsit. and in his subsequent conduct. From being the most 
determined enemy of Napoleon, he became at once his greatest admirer, and 
his warmest friend: ready, as it afterwards appeared, to second the p 
of the French emperor against his own allies. Indeed, at Tilsit, Alexander 
appeared desirous of publicly appearing as the friend of Napoleon, of 
which some remarkable instances have been recorded; though, as they 
chiefly rest upon French authority, implicit credit ought perhaps not to be 
given to them. On one occasion he is reported to have addressed Napoleon 
with the following verse: 


«<< 'amitie d'un grand homme est un present des dieux.” 


« The two sovereigns conversed with the greatest familiarity on the or- 
ganization and the administrations of their dominions. Alexander explain- 
ed to Napoleon the nature of the Russian government. He spoke of the se- 
nate, and of the resistance which he experienced in his attempts to do 
good. Napoleon, grasping his band, immediately replied, ‘ However large 
an empire may be, it is always too little fortwo masters.” The head and 
the heart of Napoleon are seen at once in these words, which are impress- 
ed with the stamp of despotism:—Machiavel himself could not have said 
better.” 


The subsequent detail also possesses high interest. 


‘© Meanwhile the congress at Erfurth separated on the 14th of October, 
after Napoleon had secured, as he thought, peace with Austria, and agreed 
with Alexander upon certain arrangements, the contents of which have 
never been made known though it is supposed that the two emperors di- 
vided the supremacy of Europe between them; Alexander to rule the north, 
and Napoleon the south, and determined on the partition of Turkey. They 
engaged rigerously to maintain the system of the continental blockade in 
order to compel England to make peace.—pp. 130, 131. 


° A sketch of the military and political power of Russia by Sir Robert 
Wilson, p. 18. 
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The efforts of Alexander to improve Russia were ceaseless 
and most extensive, and he has the highest claims to the gra- 
_ titude of her natives. He introduced and placed on a solid 
basis, a system of national education; he improved the inter- 
nal administration; he encouraged the industry of the nation 
at home, and raised the foreign commerce of Russia to a de- 
gree of prosperity before unknown; he brought the military 
establishment to a degree of perfection which it had never 
before attained; he commenced a new system of military colo- 
nization which was first made known to the world by Dr. 
Lyall in 1823, and which has subsequently attracted the ea- 
ger attention of the politicians of Europe, he encouraged and 
spread manufactures and commerce among his people; he 
caused communications both by land and canals to be made 
in all directions; he made great efforts to improve the lan- 
guage and the literature of the Russians; he founded or reor- 
ganized a number of universities; he established numerous 
gymnasia and seminaries, and above 2000 popular schools 
upon the Lancasterian system; he devoted two magnificent 
houses at Petersburg and Moscow to the service of the bible 
society, where the scriptures were printed in nearly thirty 
languages, to be afterwards distributed over his immense 
realms; he was a liberal encourager of the arts, especially of 
printing, engraving, painting, and sculpture; he was the pro- 
tecter of agricultural societies; he promoted colonization; he 
was the patron of sciences and the friend of men of genius 
and talents in every department of knowledge; he was the 
protector of the poor and the needy; he had the most benefi- 
cent views towards the serfs of his country, and began their 
emancipation, a work in which he wisely proceeded with cau- 
tious but sure steps: in a word, though he may have been 
mistaken in some ef his views, and was at times misled, Alex- 
ander assuredly was the friend of the human race. But he 
Was mortal and had his public as well as his private failings. 


« Alexander,” says Lloyd, governed with moderation, activity, and 
indefatigable perseverance; and by his unaffected and amiable manners, 
he gained the affection and confidence of bis people. His activity embraced 
with judgment and zeal every thing that concerned the welfare of the em- 
pire; he was capable of enlarged views, and the idea of a christian alliance 
of sovereigns procceded from hts bosom which was deeply imbued with re- 
ligious feelings, and from a mind open to every great idea.“ 


That Alexander was the original author of the Holy Alli- 
ance, there can be no doubt; and there seems to be as little 
doubt, that when he projected it, he comprehended at least 
some of the consequences to which it was calculated to lead. 
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As we have seen it in its practical effects upon Naples and 
Spain, we cannot conceive any alliance more unholy in itself; 
for it has waged, and, until it be dissolved, it will continue 
to wage, an unrelenting warfare against the freedom of the 
continent. In all his political schemes, Alexander showed 
great duplicity and ambition, under the garb of mildness, con- 
tentment, and humility: he conquered provinces and kingdoms 
chiefly by artful policy, and he slowly but steadily continued 
a system of aggrandizement at the expense of his neigh- 
bours, on all sides. Under his reign the following immense 
acquisitions of territory were made by the Russian empire, 
either through treaty or by conquest. 1. The province of Bie- 
lostock. 2. The grand duchy of Finland. 3. Bessarabia. 
4. The Persian provinces, to the Araxes and the Koor. 5. 
The kingdom of Poland. 

Alexander persuaded his people, and wished to make the 
world also believe for a time, that Moscow was burned by the 
French; and afterwards allowed his own aid-de-camp, Bou- 
tourlin, to publish that the Russians themselves were the incen- 
diaries of their ancient capital. He, with the aid of a clever and 
cunning mother, Maria, cut off Constantine from the succes- 
sion to the throne, and then composed documents, in which he 
alludes to the grand duke’s sudlime sentiments, voluntary 
act, and renunication of the imperial purple. ! 

We were much surprised to find that Mr. Lloyd has not 
noticed the astonishing change of Alexander’s conduct short- 
ly before his death. Ever since his ascent to the throne, but 
more especially for some years after the last peace, that mo- 
narch had been a most zealous propagator of knowledge of 
every kind throughout his vast empire, and was the patron of 
bible societies and the protector of liberal sentiments. Through 
the influence of secret reports, of the wily Metternich’s alarm- 
ing letters, and of count Nesselrode’s respondent tone of opi- 
nion, in the twinkling of an eye, the bible societies were ne- 
glected, nay, discouraged; freedom of opinion became danger- 
ous; foreigners were looked upon with suspicion; government 
regarded the travelled Russians with doubts; all plans for the 
general advancement, in which there was a spark of freedom, 
were suspended, and the emperor no longer appeared to be 
the Alexander of by-gone days. It is a remarkable fact, that 
one of the first effects of the illumination of a part of the 
Russian population was an attempt to bring about the extinc- 
tion of the dynasty of Romanof, and the overthrow of the Rus- 
sian empire. Death seized his majesty Alexander in time to 
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prevent his becoming a witness, if not a sufferer, by the con 
spiracy of his officers and his nobles. 
Nicholas the First should look well to himself, ponder well 
on his plans, and weigh maturely the motives of his advisers, 
before he adopts important new measures. He should never 
forget, that two great parties now exist in Russia—the travel- 
led and polished nobles, and the untravelled and rude nobles; 
who again may be divided into the civil nobles and the 
military nobles; the liberals and the anti-liberals; the advo- 
cates, and the non-advocates of slavery; the abettors and the 
opposers of the system of military colonization; the illumina- 
tors and the non-illuminators of the peasantry; the propaga- 
tors and the non-propagators of religion. 

It has been remarked by all travellers, that the Russian 
empire, in toto, presents a curious and heterogeneous appear- 
ance. It consists of innumerable tribes and nations, who 
speak a great variety of languages. The two-headed eagle of 
Russia proper, has stretched forth her talons to the north and 
south, to the east and west,—has pounced upon her prey, and 
has held it fast in the grasp of despotism. For some hundred 
years, Russia has never been at rest, except for a period suit- 
able to prepare her future means of attack, and await her pro- 
jected aggrandizement. She has added province to province, 
principality to principality, and kingdom to kingdom; while 
she has, by artful policy and overawing armies, more and 
more consolidated her political power and the influence of 
her despotic sway. 

But a few centuries ago, the Russian territory formed a 
fourth part of the present European Russia, and about a seven- 
teenth part of the present Russian empire. In the reign of 
Ivan Vassilievitch III, this territory was augmented 10,000 
square miles, and in the reign of Vassilii Ivanovitch 14,000 

square miles. Ivan Vassilievitch IV tripled the extent of his 
dominions, and Phedor I greatly augmented them. In the 
reign of Alixei Michailovitch, all the provinces that were 
taken by the Poles were reconquered, and besides, he added 
257,000 square miles to the Russian states. Under the sway 
of Phedor III, the dreary region of Nova Zembla was ac- 
quired. Peter the Great extended his dominions 280,000 
. miles. The empress Ann, treading in the same path 
of augmentation, left behind her a realm of above 324,000 
square miles in extent; and while Catherine the second held 
the sceptre of the north, this territory was increased to 
335, 600 square miles. In the reign of Paul, and since the 
late sovereign, Alexander, ascended the throne, the empire 
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has been enlarged to no less than 345,000 geographic square 
miles, of which 85,000 belong to Europe, and 260,000 to 
Asia.* . 

The rapidly progressive augmentation of Russian territory, 
by seizure and conquest, — the incredible increase of her na- 
tive population, and the introduction of foreign colonies, che 
astonishing advance of her people in the arts and sciences, in 
philosophy and literature, general knowledge, and civilization, 
the deeds of her arms, and her present enormous army, of 
nearly a million of men, one-third of whom, at least, are cho- 
sen troops, in a high state of discipline,—the extraordinary, 
and we should say, unnatural and preponderating political 
influence she had acquired in the courts of Europe,—her ra- 
pid march in the improvement of her arm manufactories, 
cannon founderies, arsenals, and other appendages of war- 
fare, the institution of various kinds of schools, civil and mi- 
litary, for the instruction of the rising generation,—the self- 
conceit, and haughty spirit of the higher classes of society, the 
excessive desire of aggrandisement, characteristic of her so- 
vereigns and her generals, her nobles and clergy, her mer- 
chants, and even her slaves,—her intriguing and perfidious 
policy in every court in which she has representative or em- 
ployé, —her obdurate perseverance in the overthrow of the 
liberty and the rights of man in some once powerful na- 
tions, while she solemnly professes the wish to emancipate 
her own serfs,—all these, together with the corruption of her 
morals, are so many topics for the meditations of politicians, 
and more especially of the sovereigns of Europe. 

Lloyd's Alexander, upon the whole, though evidently a 
hurried production, contains some valuable materials, and we 
recommend a perusal of it to our readers. The work is orna- 
mented with a portrait of the emperor, but the likeness is by 
no means striking; with an excellent plan of Taganrog, copied 
from Castelnau’s “ Nouvelle Ruesie;” and with a fac-simile of 
Alexander's hand-writing. 

We recommend the author to correct the following errata, 
which we have remarked in his book should a second edition 
be demanded;—Laharpe, for La Harpe; Pawlowitsch, for 
Pävlovitch; Subow, for Zubof; Araktchen, for Araktcheef; 
Kutujsow, for Kutusof; Presbaschewskoi, for Preobrajer- 
skoi; Romanzoff, for Rumantsof: Czartorinski. for Tcharto- 
rinski: Cossacks, for Kozäks; Woronzoff, for Vorontsof; Wo- 
ronesk, for Voroneje. 


* Vide Lyall’s account of the military colonics. 
AUGUST, 1826,—No. 286.—18 
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For the Port Folio. 
` ANTICIPATION —or 1856. 
% Palabras, neighbour Verges.” Much Ado about Nothing. 


“ Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason, 

To rust in us unused. Hamlet: Act IV. Sc. IV. 


{In his note upon this passage, Dr. Johnson appears to have mistaken the 
sevse of the author. It is evident that Shakspeare meant to put into the 
mouth of Hamlet an argument in favour of lengthy discourses, whether 
forensic, parliamentary or colloquial, We have, says the prince of Den- 
mark, the capability of speechifying, almost sans intermission, and he 
who gave us this faculty gave it not to rust, but to brighten and sharpen 
by use. Therefore let us harangue on all occasions, as long as our 
breath will bear us out, or we can find a single auditor for our speeches. 
This interpretation of the passage is strengthened by a subsequent line 
of the same soliloquy, in which he gives it as his opinion, that 

« Rightly to be great, 
Is, not to stir without great argument,” 


which [ hold to mean that no one can rightfully be called“ a great man, 
who “ stirs” from his seat in a public assembly without making a long 
argument.“ —. New Am. Ed. of Shakepeare. MS. 


Whether the American editor, whose note upon Hamlet’s 
famous soliloquy I have quoted above, be right in his con- 
jectures, it is not the object of this article to discuss. I 
should incline, however, to guess, that if public affairs were 
debated in the legislature of Denmark with the same co- 
piousness of speech and tardiness of decision that are mani- 
fested in certain modern assemblies, the royal Dane would 
have taken such a surfeit of large discourses,” as to save 
Hamlet the trouble of sending him to his accompt, by a vo- 
luntary abdication of his throne and kingdom. Be that as it 
may, I have no idea that the interpretation put upon Ham- 
let's words can be a popular one on this side of the Atlantic. 
We are beginning to feel so sensibly the pressure of long 
speeches; the evil comes home so sensibly to men’s business 
and bosoms, that something more than the supposed autho- 
rity or argument of Hamlet will be necessary to reconcile us 
to it. The malady has now gained such a height, and is be- 
coming so much of an epidemic among all classes in which 
any kind of public speaking is necessary, that really unless 
some remedy is soon devised, the body politic will be in im- 
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minent jeopardy. Throughout the whole of our municipali- 
ties, from the broad circle at Washington to the little round 
of the village corporation, wherever Providence has vouch- 
safed the gift of speech, this magna copia fundi overflows 
its limits, and covers, as with a flood, all our public con- 
cerns. In the administration of justice the grievance is not 
less onerous or appalling. The ancients placed a bandage 
over the eyes of the goddess, in whom the abstract idea of 
justice was personified and worshipped; and we, who imitate 
every thing, have copied the bandage in our representations 
of that divinity, instead of figuring her with due attention 
to time, place, and circumstance, as halting, pede claudo. 
How, indeed can she be supposed to make much headway 
when her skirts are hung upon by the learned disciples of 
Coke and Bacon, who assert and exercise what they consider 
their privilege of speech, usgue ad nauseam, in every contest, 
whether it concern a cabbage or a county, a murder ora 
misdemeanor. 

That we have sadly fallen off from the good old tacitur- 
nity of our ancestors, is abundantly evident. They established 
constitutions and enacted whole codes of laws, and declared 
INDEPENDENCE in about half the time that we consume in 
electing a speaker or debating a question of order. During 
the revolutionary war, and perhaps for some time before and 
after it, the people of the United States were known among 
the frontier Indians by the generic name of LONG KNIFE, 
which formidable appellation I have no doubt had a decided 
effect in keeping down the ‘propensities of the savages to 
hostilities and depredation. If they were now to christen us 
anew, the baptismal name would probably be borrowed, not 
from our weapons but our words. At least, those of them 
who have witnessed the debates at the great council-fire, must 
have carried home with them impressions of singular advan- 
tage to the improvement of their system of pow-waw-ing. 

I believe that this besetting sin of ours is strictly national. 
In all the researches I have been able to make nothing like it 
has come under my notice. Our cousins, the English, who 
are most like us, manage their public speaking in parliament 
and courts of justice in about one-eighth of the time we 
consume; or, to speak more exactly, the proportion of time 
spent by them in debate, is, when compared to that consumed 
by us, as 45: 360. The French, who might be supposed to 
have a greater fund of loquacity than ourselves, let it off in 
small spirts, and straight are cool again. These Europeans 
have no more conception of the length and breadth, and depth 
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of the stream of eloquence which flows from the mouth of 
one of our orators “ labitur et labetur....volubilio....” than he 
who has cnly beheld the Seine and the Thames, ean form of 
our Ohio and Mississippi. There is “ extant in very choice 
Italian,” a story of a Frenchman, who, at a period when En- 
glish tastes and opinions were popular in France, observed 
of a “ gentlemanlike and melancholy” Englisman, II faut 
avouer que ce monsieur-la a une grande talent pour la silence:”” 
[It must be acknowledged that that gentleman has a great ta- 
lent for silence.] Alas! when will such a compliment be paid 
to any of our great men! If the present system continues, 
how we shall come to venerate that ta/ent, as it must now be 
seriously called, by which its gifted possessor is enabled to 
restrain himself from an overflow of the contents of his 
brain! How enviable will he come to be considered who can 
keep upon his mind his thoughts and acquisitions! How for- 
tunate must his constitution be, who has succeeded in with- 
standing this sort of mental cholera! 

Such were my reflections, a few evenings since, after read- 
ing in the newspapers that a great deliberative body was 
about to adjourn, after more than five months’ debate with- 
out passing a certain important law, and that the alleged 
reason for thus postponing an act of legislation necessary to 
thousands, was, that only three or four weeks of the session 
remained, and thus only three or four speeches could be 
made, instead of a hundred that had been prepared. Struck 
and mortified with this new symptom of one of the most por- 
‘ tentous signs of the times, I pictured to myself, in colours, 
perhaps too sombre, an anticipation of the evils likely to 
come upon us, and the discredit republican constitutions are 
likely to sustain from the prevailing propensity. In this state 
of mind I fell into a sort of reverie, in which I lost all con- 
sciousness of existing things, and fancied myself transported 
to the era of my posterity, the theatre of the next genera- 
tion. I believed that the year 1856 had arrived, and that a 
number of the National Intelligencer of that year was spread 
open befere me, with all its rich detail of congressional news 
and state documents. At first the appearance of the paper 
struck me with some surprise, since it had discarded the 
present newspaper shape and assumed that which we now see 
in a roll of paper hangings, and thus contained about tweaty 
times as much as at present. Its enormous increase of size, 
however, I soon perceived, was called for by the enlarged 
dimensions of the speeches and other proceedings of the day. 
I fell to work upon the contents with the eagerness of a quid- 
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nunc, to whom news, thirty years a-head, is vouchsafed; but 
as may be supposed from the size of the roll, the undertaking 
seemed to be of no easy accomplishment. I thought the mere 
glancing over the contents, as the paper unrolled itself and 
spread over the floor, occupied me the greater part of an 
hour. The articles under the editorial head were, of course, 
the first objects of attention. Some of them struck me as so 
extraordinary, and made such an impression on my memory, 
that I am able to give them verbatim. I should premise that 
the paper bore date the 10th of December, 1856. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


On Wednesday last the annual message from the president 
to both houses of congress, was conveyed from the executive 
mansion to the capitol, in a light covered wagon, under the 
superintendence of his excellency’s private secretary. On 
arriving at the capitol, it was carried upon a handbarrow into 
the house of representatives by two of the messengers, where, 
by means of the new patent machine for opening voluminous 
documents, it was speedily unrolled. The clerk began the 
reading of it exactly at noon, and continued until 10 P. M., 
when a motion to adjourn prevailed. At 12 o’clock yesterday 
the reading was resumed, and the house remained in session 
until 11 P. M., when it adjourned. We understand that the 
clerk has got nearly half through this interesting document, 
and a reasonable belief is entertained, that with a little extra 
exertion he may be able to finish it on Saturday night. We 
have been favoured with a brief abstract of its contents, from 
which, as well as from what we heard in the house of re- 
presentatives, we are satisfied, that in ability, wisdom, and 
length, it is at least equal to any of its predecessors. The fol- 
lowing is believed to be a correct synopsis of this important 
stale paper: 

After the usual felicitations upon the prosperous state of 
the country and the increasing strength of the confederacy, 
and a just tribute of gratitude to our ancestors, the founders 
of the republic, in the course of which the president intro- 
duces a sonnet composed by himself for the occasion, the 
message proceeds to a detailed survey, first, of the union in 
general, second, of each state in the union, and third of each 
county in every state, with geographical and statistical tables 
under each head, showing the number of births, marriages, 
and deaths, during the past year, and the occupation, trade, 
or calling of every person in the United States. Passing then, 
by a happy transition, from facts to philosophy, the president 
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favours congress with a treatise on political economy, show- 
ing the origin, growth, and present theory of that never-to- 
be-sufficiently-valued” science; with an attempt to recon- 
cile the conflicting systems of its disciples. This point of the 
message occupies only about one hundred and fifty pages, and 
is a fair specimen of the author’s talent for condensation. 
Then comes an essay on codification, in which a general view 
of the theory of laws is prefixed to a copious account of le- 
gislation, from that of the decalogue to the present era, in- 
terspersed with sketches of the history of man, and biogra- 
phical notices of the principal codifiers, in all ages of the 
world, from Moses down to Jeremy Bentham. After this 
follows a disquisition on the influence of the moon upon 
the various currents on earth, showing her effect upon the 
tides of the ocean, the sap of trees, and the blood of the hu- 
man frame, causing each to ascend; with some conjectures 
respecting her influence upon the course of public opinion; 
concluding with a recommendation to congress to establish a 
grand thermometrical observatory, at which the heat of the 
moon may be measured. The next subject of the message is 
a speculation on the probabilitv of the continuance of peace 
between this country and Mexico, followed by a pretty ela- 
borate treatise on the modern art of war, and a comparison 
of it with the ancient system, together with some practical 
suggestions on the subject of ship-building. This portion of 
the message is accompanied with eight volumes of documents, 
containing, among other matters, a translation, by the presi- 
dent, of Cœsar's Commentaries, with notes and plates, the 
whole executed at the expense of the United States. After 
which succeeds a sketch of the principal translations of the 
Bible, with a discussion of the difficult question, Whether 
the septuaginta were actually an assembly of learned men, 
amounting in number to seventy, or a single individual of 
that name: the presideat, we understand, inclines to the lat- 
ter opinion. The discussion of this branch of the message 
terminates with the recommendation of a grand national 
American translation of the Bible, to be executed by a com- 
petent number of persons, one to be taken from each state of 
the Union, and to be appointed by the president, by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate. His excellency then 
proceeds to give an account of the commerce of the United 
States for the last year, with detailed statements of all the 
articles exported and imported at each port, and their re- 
spective prices and the tonnage of the vessels in which they 
were carried, together with the names of the officers and sea- 
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men of such vessels, their ages and places of birth: and like- 
wise a history of the rise and progress of the funded debt of 
the United States; together with the names of the holders 
and the amount each receives quarterly. ‘T'he remaining sub- 
jects of the message are, the circulating medium; an exami- 
nation of the question, Whether agriculture or manufactures 
be most beneficial to a nation; the militia laws; the Greek 
drama, with observations on the morality of plays in general; 
recommendations for the establishment of a national dentist 
™ each principal tewn, and for a bounty on the cultivation 
of the improved species of lettuce, &c. &c. The whole con- 
cluding with a prayer, in twenty-four pages, for the general 
welfare of the country, and for the particular prosperity of 
every individual in it. 

The preceding is a very hasty outline of the principal 
features of this valuable message. We have only time to add 
that it bears throughout the impress of its excellent author’s 
5 philanthropy, microscopic capacity, and panoramic 

ing. 

In aier part of the paper I found the following extract, 
from a Philadelphia journal, which seemed, from ìts name, 
“ The Semi-Daily Advertiser,” to be published twice a-day: 


Philadelphia, Dec. 11. 


On the first of November last, at the court of Oyer and 
Terminer for the city and county of Philadelphia, came on 
the trial of William Wilful, indicted for an assault upon the 
person of Samuel Simple, on the tenth of December, 1855. 
The prosecution was conducted by the attorney-general, as- 
sisted by Absolom Archer and Benjamin Bellows, esquires, 
and the prisoner was defended by Ezekiel Drab, Michael Me 
Splutter, and Forcible Feeble, esquires. The whole of the 
first day was occupied in reading the indictment, challenging 
and swearing the jury. The opening speech of Mr. Bellows 
for the prosecution, was acknowledged on all hands to be no 
less clear and logical than brief and compendious. He began 
his address to the jury at 10 A. M. on the second of No- 
vember, and finished it at 8 P. M., being the shortest speech 

onounced in that court within twenty years. On the morn- 
ing of the third inst. the examination of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, four in number, commenced, and continued du- 
ring that day, and all the fourth, and fifth, and sixth. We 
subjoin a part of the testimony of the principal witness for 
the prosecution: 
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Question. (By counsellor Bellows.) You have said that 
you saw the defendant approach the prosecutor with his fin- 
ger raised, I wish you to state which finger it was. 

A, I am not positive: but if my memory serves me I in- 
cline to think it was either the fore-finger of the right hand, 
or one of the other fingers: but I can’t swear precisely. 

How was his other hand occupied at the time? 

A. If I don’t misremember I judge his other hand was 
hanging down at his side, or else in the pocket of his clothes. 

9. State, what was the colour of Wilful’s clothes; and 
whether his coat was buttoned: and also what manner of 
clothes the prosecutor had on, and how his cravat was tied. 

A. At this distance of time I can’t recollect exactly all 
that they wore; but I reckon that William Wilful had on a 
coat, pantaloons, and waistcoat: but as near as I can remem- 
ber I won’t go to say whether his coat was buttoned or not. 
As for Samuel Simple, I’m not the man to say what I don’t 
know: and so I won't swear that his coat was on or off; 
but I judge he had on his other clothes, and it is likely they 
might have been a sort of drab colour; and, for all I know, 
his cravat might have been tied in front; but of this I’m not 
clear. 

(Here the defendant’s counsel, with one voice, declared 
that if the witness continued to speak with so much rapidity, 
it would be impossible for them to take down his testimony 
verbatim. The witness then repeated his last answer, which 
was carefully written down by each of the six counsel and 
the four judges.) 

2. I wish you to tell the court and jury what the prose- 
cutor did with his pocket handkerchief, when he had wiped 
his eyes with it, as you say he did, after the defendant com- 
mitted this cruel assault upon him. 

A. Why, I can’t speak positive as to that matter; but if I 
don’t misremember, this William Wilful, after he had shook 
his finger at Samuel Simple, why, this Samuel Simple he ei- 
ther puts his handkerchief into his pocket, or he holds it 
still in his hand; but of that I’m not clear. 


Specimen of the cross examination. 


I. You have said, in your examination in chief, that when 
the defendant approached the prosecutor his finger was some- 
what bent. Now, I ask you upon your oath what kind of 
buttons you had on at the time? 

A. I can’t be positive; but, if I don’t misremember, I had 
buttons on my coat and buttons on my waistcoat; and I con- 
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clude the buttons on my waistcoat were covered, and on my 
coat gilt. 

Q. We don’t want any of your conclusions, Upon your 
oath, were they or were they not covered buttons? 

A. Why, as this accident took place more than a year ago, 
I can’t say, I expect, I know exactly, whether they were co- 
vered or not: though I reckon they were. 

. You have said that the prosecutor was standing near a 
table when the occurrence took place. Now I ask you upon 
your oath what that table was made of? 

A. I disremember exactly. 

9. Was it mahogany, walnut, pine, or what? 

A. If my memory serves me, I reckon it was white pine, 
painted of a marble colour. 

Q: Upon your oath, was it painted marble colour or red? 

A. I conclude it was marble, but can’t swear. 

In the course of your examination in chief you swore, 
that, to the best of your knowledge and belief, the defendant 
put his right foot forward, when he approached the prosecu- 
tor. Now I ask you, and I beg you will endeavour to un- 
derstand my question, and speak out, that the jury may hear 
you distinctly, how many legs had that table? 

A. I calculate it had four; but I won’t swear to it, seeing 
it is such a long time since this affair happened. 

. Now, as you have answered this question, I want to 
know whether you drank whiskey or beer that day at dinner? 

Here the attorney. general interposed, and insisted that the 
witness was not bound to answer the question; inasmuch as 
the reply might tend to involve him in a criminal prosecution, 
or at least bring reproach or ridicule upon him. In an able 
speech of two hours and a half, he laid down the grounds of 
his objection, and read through the first and fourth volumes 
of the late learned judge Longcase’s treatise on this point. 
He was followed by counsellor Drab, on the other side, who, 
in a speech of seven hours’ length, maintained that the wit- 
ness was bound to answer. The court then adjourned. On 
the next day, Mr. Mc Fustian maintained the same ground, 
in a speech which occupied the whole morning and afternoon. 
They cited the following books: 49th Sergeant & Rawle, 
Holdfist v. Tunno: 53d Penusylvania Abridgment, 323; 84th 
do. 101, &c. &c. and also a manuscript in five quarto vo- 
lumes, containing the opinion of the supreme court in the 
case of Doubtless v. Damper, delivered by judge Longpen in 
1850, but not yet reached by the reporter. In reply counsel- 
Jor Archer, for the prosecution, eccupied the greater part of 
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the next day. On the eighth of November the opinion of the 
court was delivered by the judges, seriatim, in written argu- 
ments, the reading of which consumed that day. Two of 
the judges were of opinion, that the question might be put, 
and two thought otherwise.’ The court being thus equally 
divided, a doubt arose whether the question could be put, 
which point was argued with great ability and learning on 
each side; but remained undecided, the court being still di- 
vided. Finally the question was withdrawn. 

We have no room for further extracts from the examina- 
tion of the witnesses. On the ninth of November, the de- 
fendant’s case was opened by counsellor Feeble, in a speech 
of fifteen hours’ length, occupying that and the succeeding 
day. The examination of the defendant’s witnesses con- 
sumed the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fifteenth. Mr. 
Archer, for the prosecution, then made an ingenious speech 
of two days. He was followed by Mr. Mc Fustian and Mr. 
Drab, for the defendant, each of whom spoke three days. 
We are not in the habit of bestowing indiscriminate or over- 
weening praise, and exceedingly dislike the practise which 
obtains with some of our cotemporaries, of lauding without 
measure or stint, and therefore shall only say, that of all 
speeches that have been delivered in public assemblies, whe- 
ther deliberative, didactic, or judicial, since man learned the 
art of speech, none that we ever heard, read of, or can ima- 
gine ever to have been delivered, could possibly have come 
within any conceivable distance of the speeches of either of 
these gentlemen. Their learning, eloquence, genius, wit, 
fancy, acuteness, patriotism, humour, &c., would have put 
to the blush Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke, Erskine, Curran, 
Henry, and Pinkney, and drew to the court house such crowds 
of admiring auditors, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
admission could be obtained into the temple of justice Such 
was the pathos of Mr. Drab especially, when describing the 
sufferings of the defendant’s wife and eleven children, under 
a recent attack of the prevailing influenza, that nine jour- 
neymen tailors, who were among the audience, are said to have 
fainted at a particular passage; and we understand that Samuel 
Peter Simkins, esquire, an English gentleman in the hard- 
ware line who has lately arrived from Birmingham, declares, 
that he has seldom heard much finer speeches at the court of 
requests in London. This voluntary tribute from an enlight- 
- ened foreigner, is conclusive. We must return, however, 
to our brief narrative of the trial. The defendant’s counsel 
were followed by the attorney general in a speech of four 
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days. On the morning of the thirtieth, the presiding judge 
delivered his sentiments to the jury, in favour of the prose- 
cution; in the afternoon the second judge charged in favour 
of the defendant. The whole of the first of December was 
occupied by the third and fourth judges, the first of whom 
was in favour of the defendant, and the latter agreed with 
the presiding judge, in expressing his opinion favourably to 
the prosecution. ‘The jury then retired, but previously to 
leaving the court gave it as their opinion that they should 
not be able to agree for a week at least, and requested to be 
furnished with comfortable board and lodging, which the 
court directed the officers to attcnd to, and then adjourned for 
a week. This morning, December ninth, the jury came into 
court and stated that so far from agreeing in sentiment, they 
were at a much greater distance from that than ever; that the 
diversity of sentiment had occasioned so much excitement as 
to produce four assaults and batteries and two challenges; 
and that if they were not separated there was no saying what 
mischief might happen. Whercupon the court, after a suit- 
able admonition upon the shocking diversity of sentiment 
prevailing in juries, ordered them to be discharged: We 
understand that the case will be again tried in about eighteen 
months. 

Here ended the extract from the Philadelphia paper. I 
remember no more passages in that number of the Intelli- 
gencer. I thought, however, that I had before me another 
roll of the same journal, dated the fifteenth of May, 1807, 
in which umong cther matters I observed the following: 


PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 
Tuesday, May 14. 
SENATE. 
The Senate did not sit this day. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Two messages were received from the president. 

The first, in answer to a resolution of the house on the 
10th ultimo, conveyed voluminous reports from the different 
secretaries, communicating the names, places of birth, and 
ages of all the clerks in the several offices under the govern- 
ment, the number, names, and ages of their children, the num- 
ber of loaves of bread and joints of meat consumed weekly by 
the family of each clerk, and the exact number of minutes 
2 by each at his respec tive desk, and at his own resi- 

ence. 
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The second message communicated a report from the secre- 
tary of state, incompliance with another resolution of the house, 
adopted a few days since, requesting to be furnished with a 
particular statement of the most recent conversations of our 
ambassadors abroad, with foreign ministers. Accompanying 
the report were copies of letters from our ministersin England, 
France, and Russia, detailing, with laudable minuteness, the 
number of public and private dinners at which they had beem 
present since their last communications, and the whole con- 
versation at each, together with the particulars of the confi- 
dential interviews they had had with different eminent fo- 
reigners. 

On motion of Mr. Poortype ten thousand copies of each 
of these messages were ordered to be printed. 

The house then proceeded to the order of the day, on the 
general appropriation bill; the question being, on the motion of 
general Sharpe of Tennessee (which our readers may remem- 
ber was made on the twentieth of December last and supported 
by a speech of two weeks) to strike out the appropriation for 
lighting a third lamp in front of the president’s house, the 
effect of which, if successful, would be to reduce the number 
of lamps to two. Mr. Spinner of Massachusetts continued 
his speech against the motion, and, among other matters, are 
gued, with his usual vigour and vivacity, that the question 
was intimately connected with those great national interests 
the whale fishery and the growth of cotton, and happily al- 
luded to the first emblem of the union of the states presented 
by that common article, an oil lamp. This was the fourth 
day of Mr. Spinner’s speech, and the fifty-seventh day of 
the debate, the close of which, however, is still at a distance, 
as we learn that forty-three speeches are yet to be delivered. 

Under the New York head was the following: 


New York, May 12. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMON COUNCIL. 


Yesterday the mayor sent a message, in two thick folio 
volumes, to the common council, recommending the passage 
of an ordinance authorising the removal of the dirt from the 
principal streets. On motion of Mr. Quickinbush the mes- 
sage was ordered to be read that day six months. 

The council then proceeded to the further consideration of 
the resolution offered on the tenth ultimo, by Mr. Pallet, 
providing for taking the portrait, in oil, of each person in 
the city of New York, when doctor Van Bloom continued 
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his remarks for four hours, but was interrupted by the intel- 
ligence that a quorum was not present. i 

Here my reverie was interrupted by a slight naise in my 
apartment. The year 1856, with its interminable newspapers, 
its lang speeches and messages, faded from my eyes, and I 
found myself once more in 1826, and a younger man by thirty 
years. The impression, however, which my mind received 
from the strange passages I had witnessed, were not so easily 
effaced. I still shudder to think of the great roll which I 
mistook for paper hangings, and even now feel a sensation 
of nausea when I remember the eloquent speeches of Messrs. 
Drab and Mc Fustian. 

It is more easy to decry the prevailing fashion of speechi- 
fying to the top of a man’s bent, than it is to suggest the 
means of putting a stop to it. I have sometimes thought of 
an amendment to the constitution, providing that all meme» 
bers of the national and state legislatures shall be taken from 
the respective asylums for the deaf and dumb; but besides 
that this will embrace only one class of speech makers, it is 
liable to the objection that speeches may be made with the 
fingers as well as the tongue, and unhappily this philanthro- 
pic age has made them expert in this kind of manual exer- 
cise. It has struck me, however, that, as the expression of 
public opinion, in the shape of resolutions, was found sere 
viceable in a former crisis, that, namely, of the revolution, 
something of the same kind may be of use now. Suppose, for 
instance, that the lawyers were to meet and adopt some such 
vote as the following: 


Whereas the practice of making long speeches in all sorts 
of cases serves only to prove the corporal strength of the 
speaker, and has come to signify nothing concerning his men- 
tal capacity, but in point of fact operates prejudicially on the 
interests of the bar by lengthening trials and wearying jurors; 
therefore, 

Resolved, that from and after the first day of January, 1827, 
whoever shall presume to address the court or jury fora 
longer period than one hour, on the trial of any cause, shall 
be considered an enemy to his profession, and shall be struck 
off the roll of attorneys. ` 


In like manner when an election is approaching, and, as in 
these piping times of party peace, no political theory is to be 
supported or impugned, I would suggest something like the 
following for the consideration of town meetings: 
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Whereas, Martin Monosyllable, esquire, is distinguished 
for his taciturnity and the laudable brevity of his speeches; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That he be recommended to the electors of the 
congressioual district, as a suitable person to represent 
them in the next congress. 

Finally, I recommend to the study of all presidents, go- 
vernors, mayors, and other message-sending officers, the fol- 
lowing model of a gubernatorial address, which I can assure 
them is copied literally from Smith’s History of New Jersey, 
p. 370, and was sent by governor Hunter to the assembly of 
that state, in December, 1710: 

“ Gentlemen—I am little used to make speeches, so you 
shall not be troubled with a long one; if honesty be the best 
policy, plainness must be the best oratory; so to deal plainly 
with you, so long as these unchristian divisions reign amongst 
you, I shall have small hopes of a happy issue to our meeting. 

This is an evil which every body complains of, but few 
take the right method to remedy it; let every man begin at 
home, and weed the rancour out of his own mind, and the 
work is done at once. 

Leave disputes of property to the laws, and injuries to the 
avenger of them; and like good subjects and good christians, 
join hearts and hands for the common good. 

I hope you all agree in the necessity of supporting the 
government, and will not differ about the means; that it may 
better deserve your support, I shall endeavour to square it 
by the best rule that I know, that is the power from which 
it is derived; which all the world must own to be justice and 
goodness itself. 

There are several matters recommended to you by her 
majesty to be passed into laws, which I shall lay before you 
at proper seasons; and shall heartily concur with you in en- 
acting whatsoever may be requisite for the public peace and 
welfare, the curbing of vice, and the encouraging of virtue. 

If what I have said, or what I can do, may have the happy 
effect I wish for, I shall bless the hour that brought me 
hither; if I am disappointed, I shall pray for that which is to 
call me back, for all power except that of doing good, is but 
a burthen.“ 
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For the Port Folio. 
THE ADVERSARIA. 


Tue ladies of the twelfth century did not merely thread 
pearls, and amuse themselves with employments equally deli- 
cate and elegant. The sword, and not merely the tongue, 
decided their disputes. The love of brave gestes” was the 
passion of the ladies, as well as of the knights of chivalry. 
When poets wished to mark the degeneracy of the times in 
which they lived, the decline of the ardour for martial fame 
in women was always stated as one sign. Thus Spencer: 


Where is the antique glory now become, 
That whilom wont in wemen to appere? 

Where be the brave achievements doen by some, 
Where be the battailles, where the shield and speare, 
And all the conquests which them high did reare, 

That matter made for famous poets’ verse, 

And boastful men so oft abasht to heare? 
Been they all dead, and laide in doleful heerse? 
Or doen they onely sleepe and shall againe reverse? 
Fairy Queen, iii, 4. 1. 


The following lines by Thomas Randolph, an old but ne- 
glected poet, will show, perhaps, the origin of many a gallant 
compliment of modern times: 


Thou art my all; the Sprinc remains 
In the fair violets of thy veins; 

And that it is a SuUMMER’s day, 

Ripe cherries in thy lips display. 

And when for AuTuMn I would seek, 
Tis in the apples of thy cheek. 

But that which only moves my smart 
Is to see WINTER in thy heart. 


LovE—BEFORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE. 


Chaucer has a droll similie in contrasting the character of 
the lover and the husband: 


Wuttom he loved her—but when tied 

By holy church, he could not her abide. 
Like unto dog which lighteth on a bone, 
His tail he waggeth, glad therefore is grown. 
But this same bone, if to his tail thou tie, 
Pardie! the cur in fear away doth fly. 
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REMINISCENCE. 


Amonc the Poems on Sacred Subjects,” by Richard 
Ryan, which have recently been published, we find the fol- 
lowing: 


Sweet as the calm which o’er the sea, 

At twilight hour steals silently; 

Are those loved minutes men may steal 
From this sad world of wo and care, 

To search their hearts and blissful feel 
Some early recollection there; 

Some little hymn, to which the knee 

Oft bends in earliest infancy. 


Some short prayer which the memory 
Can call forth just as easily 
As when a Alior when, perhaps, 
Maternal eyes would gaze and weep, 
While, sinking in our sisters’ laps, 
They lulled us with this prayer to sleep. 
Oh! thought divine! e’en life’s rough sea 
That hour would gild most lovelily. 


During the crusades, robbers and pirates quitted their ini- 
quitous pursuits, and declared that they would, wash away 
their sins in the blood of the infidels: —“ a lamentable case,“ 
exclaims honest old Fuller, “ that the devil’s blackguards 
should be God’s soldiers.” 


In this age of puffing, some useful hints may be derived 

from the following complimentary address to sir John Har- 
rington, on his translation of Ariosto, about two hundred 
years ago: 


I spent some years, and months, and weeks, and days, 
In Englishing the Italian Ariost; 
And strait some offered epigrams in praise 
Of that my fruitless pains and thankless cost. 
But while this offer did my spirits raise, 
And that I told my friend thereof in post, 
He disapproved the purpose many ways, 
And with this proverb proved it labour lost: 
Good ale doth need no sign, good wine no bush; 
Good verse of praisers needs not pass a rush. 
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[From the Monthly Review. ] 


Secret Memoirs of the Royal Family of France, during the 
Revolution; with original and authentic Anecdotes of 
€ontemporary Sovereigns, and distinguished Persons of 
that eventful period, now first published from the journal, 
letters, and conversations of the princess Lamballe. By 
a Lady of Rank, in the confidential service of that unfor- 
tunate princess. In 2 vols. 8vo. 258. London. Treuttel 
and Wurtz. 1826. 


Tars is unquestionably one of the most affecting and most 
valuable contributions to the history of the French revolu- 
tion, which we have yet seen. In point of interest and co- 
piousness of detail it is, we think, superior to the memoirs 
of madam Campan; it corrects several of her statements, and 
supplies many curious and important facts with which even 
that faithful attendant was wholly unacquainted. It is oc- 
cupied chiefly in the personal history of Marie Antoinette, 
and proves beyond all doubt that that unfortunate queen ex- 
ercised a much more active and disastrous influence on the 
events which ultimately led to the downfall of her throne, 
than impartial historians, at least, could have been hitherto 
induced to believe. Throughout the journal of the princess 
Lamballe, though it glows with constant and warm affection 
for her illustrious mistress, and holds her up to the admira- 
tion of posterity as the most injured and irreproachable wo- 
man that ever wore a crown, there is quite enough to show 
that when she found the storm approaching she took the 
helm into her own hands, and, by her determination to keep 
the vessel in its former course, urged it upon those breakers 
by which it was at last overwhelmed. The king was, from 
habit, and from the weakness of his capacity, so much under 
the control of his consort, that though he made concessions 
at different stages of the revolution, without her consent, it 
was easy to see, that for that very reason they were not to 
be depended upon. She maintained, to the time of her 
death, the true Austrian pride of dominion, and amongst 
her confidential friends never exhibited the least disposition 
to accommodate the interests of the throne to the just wants 
and rights of the people. Every measure to which she may 
have acceded, which had any tendency in that direction, ap- 
pears to have been nothing more than an expedient, for the 
purpose of averting the dangers that impended over her fa- 
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mily; but in secret she clung to every hold that might enable 
ber, at a more favourable opportunity, to recover to its ut- 
most extent the ancient, absolute authority, so dear to her 
own recollections, and so essential to her wishes for the 
future splendour of her son. 


€ ¢¢ Qh, sire!” she exclaimed to the king, when a riotous mob was shout- 
ing to him at Versailles to return to Paris.—‘ Oh, sire! why am I not 
animated with the courage of Marie Theresa? Lot me go, with my chil- 
dren, to the national assembly, as she did to the Hungarian senate, with 
my imperial brother, Joseph, in her arms, and Leopold in ber womb, 
when Charles the Seventh of Bavaria had deprived her of all her German 
dominions, and she bad already written to the duchess of Lorraine to 
prepare her an assylum, not knowing where she should be delivered of the 
precious charge she was then bearing! But J, like the mother of the 
Gracchi, like Cornelia, more esteemed for my birth than for my marriage, 
am the wife of the ling of France, and I see we shall be murdered in our 
beds for the want of our exertions!” 


What a beautiful spirit of disdain flashes through this ma- 
jestic reproach! It portrays, within a small compass, the 
character of Marie Antoinette, and betrays that fatal adhe- 
rence to the pride of birth, and to habits of supremacy, which 
no misfortunes could eradicate from her bosom. Vet was 
she too much of a woman to assume the vigour and steadi- 
ness which her secret course of policy demanded. She had 
none of those high and overpowering talents, which would 
have been necessary to carry her victorious through such a 
crisis as that by which she was destroyed. She was too con- 
scientious to incur even the imputation of crime; her reli- 
gious, as well as her natural feelings, forbade her to be san 
guinary; the empire of her personal fascination once depart- 
ed, the sceptre fell from her hand, and she remained an anx- 
lous, agitated wife, an agonized parent, catching at every 
resource that was offered her without looking to consequences, 
listening to every counsel that held out a glimpse of safety, 
without being able to contemplate the real perils that were 
before her, or to provide adequately against them. Many 
circumstances conspired to bring about the French revolu- 
tion; but it is only necessary to read the journal of the prin- 
cess Lamballe, in order to be convinced, that if Marie An- 
toinette had not been the queen of Louis XVI, there would 
have been no Phillippe Egalité, no guillotine, no republic. 

We own that we were not prepared for the enlarged and— 
we may add—statesmanlike views, which characterize not 
only the journal itself, but the comments and additions of 
the Lady of rank’ to whom we are indebted for this valua- 
ble publication, The princess, who was the daughter of 
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prince Carignan, was appointed superintendent of Marie 
Antoinette’s household soon after she became queen of 
France, and from that time to the period of her death she 
continued, with some few intervals of absence, in daily, and, 
during the alarms of the revolution, in almost hourly attend- 
ance upon her royal mistress. They lived together upon 
terms of the most tender friendship, a circumstance that re- 
fects the highest honour upon both parties; the princess, 
who appears to have been endowed with a sound judgment, 
with talents of a superior order, and with one of the purest 
and noblest hearts that ever animated a woman, obtained a 
marked influence over the queen from the very origin of 
their connexion. But until the worst of times, Lamballe was 
a favourite of the people, because it was known that she was 
no mete courtier who flattered the credulous ear of royalty, 
but always gave her advice for the public good, and had 
firmness and dignity of character, which conspired with her 
high birth and virtuous manners to elevate her motives be- 
yond the reach of suspicion. 

The account given of herself by the fair editor (madam 
Solalle) is extraordinary, if not indeed romantic. She informs 
us, rather mysteriously, that ‘from her birth and those who 
were the cause of it (had it not been, from political motives, 
kept from her knowledge,) in point of interest, she ought to 
have been very independent,’ and that she was indebted for 
her resources in early life to his grace the late duke of Nor- 
folk, and lady Mary Duncan.’ She was placed for her edu- 
cation in a convent at Paris, where her musical talents acci- 
dentally attracted the attention of the princess Lamballe, 
who took her under her patronage. The young protegée was 
found skilled in the Italian, German, French, and English 
languages, the latter being her native tongue, and during the 
PORE of the revolution she was employed on several con- 

dential missions, Her sex afforded her many facilities for 
the execution of those missions; but when occasion rendered 
it necessary, she did not hesitate to assume male attire; and 
she seems, from some motive or another, to have had a par- 
ticular preference for the costume of a drummer. In such 
a disguise she sometimes attended the debates of the na- 
tional assembly, and took notes of them for the information 
ef the royal family. Sometimes she wandered as a forlorn 
lover in the gardens of the Tuilleries, with a book in her 
band, waiting for a signal from Lamballe’s window to enter 
the palace aud prepare for a secret service; often she ap- 
peared there with all the paraphernalia of a milliner; and it 
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is a remarkable proof of her talent for intrigue—if indeed 
her missions do not deserve a higher and more meritorious 
character—that notwithstanding the vigilance of the police, 
and the more jealous espionage of the jacobins, she was never 
discovered or impeded in any of her numerous journeys. 
Much of the correspondence which Marie Antoinette carried 
on with her relatives in Austria, Piedmont, and Italy, and 
with her friends in England, was entrusted to the young 
Englishwoman, who seems to have loved that ill-starred 
sovereign almost to idolatry. The journal now before us 
she says she received from the princess Lamballe, shortly 
before the death of that amiable person in 1792; and though 
the assertion comes to us without the sanction of the editor’s 
name, yet it is impossible, from the whole tenor of the work, 
to feel the least doubt as to its authenticity. She was in- 
duced to prepare it for publication upon perusing madam 
Campan’s Memoirs, which she considers as in many respects 
inaccurate and defective, though not intentionally so, as she 
nowhere questions that lady's fidelity in the relation of. events 
which came under her special observation. As to the facts 
added by the editor to Lamballe’s journal, they seem to have 
been carefully collected from the conversations of that prin- 
cess, and from other equally satisfactory sources of informa- 
tion. 

The reader is aware that the marriage of Marie Antoi- 
nette to the dauphin of France arose entirely from political 
motives. It was the object of the empress mother, Maria 
Theresa, to ally herself with France, for the purpose of in- 
ducing Louis XV to assist her in recovering the provinces 
which the king of Prussia had violently wrested from her 
ancient dominions; and at the same time to support her 
against the rising power of the North, vested as it then was 
in the daring hands of Catharine the Second. The dauphin 
was never even thought of; the beauty of Marie Anteinette 
was intended to influence the king, and the plan was warmly 
supported by Choiseul, then minister, and by madam de 
Pompadour. It was however looked upon with great jea- 
lousy by the king’s daughters, by the court, the cabinet, and 
the nation at large; and that jealousy rather increased than 
diminished, after the accession of the dauphiness to the 
throne. Her education had been limited; she was free and 
lively in her manners, and, like most German princesses of 
her time, was extremely fond of private theatricals, in which 
she frequently performed, and which became the source of 
much calumny against her. Her predilection for simplicity 
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in her attire, and her hostility to the pompous decorum of 
French etiquette, procured her a host of enemies among the 
beaus and ladies of the vieille cour. ‘* Thank heaven,” she 
used to say, when she flung off her state robes and orna- 
ments, I am out of harness!” She one day in merriment 
called the precise, antiquated, and systematic, madame de, 
Noailles, madame Etiquette. The title followed her to the 
grave: the satire never was forgiven. A considerable time 
elapsed before the dauphin consummated his marriage; and 
it is a curious fact that, during that interval, many cabals 
were at work for the purpose of sending the Austrian prin- 
cess back to Vienna, and that they were chiefly frustrated by 
Louis XV, who entertained a secret passion for her, and 
took some steps with the view of making her his own con- 
sort. It was. alan during this period that the king gave or- 
ders to Behmer the jeweller, for the famous diamond neck- 
lace, which he originally intended as a present for Marie 
Antoinette, though he subsequently resolved to give it to 
his low mistress, Du Barry. He died, however, before he 
completed the bargain for it; and it is well known that it af- 
terwards became one of the most venomous ingredients which 
were mixed together in the infernal cauldron of the revolution. 

Notwithstanding the unpopularity of Marie Antoinette, 
while she was dauphiness, no sooner were she and her royal 
consort seated on the throne (May 10, 1774,) than the Pa- 
risians hastened in crowds to pay the new sovereigns the 
most enthusiastic homage. The charms of the queen fasci- 
rated every body, and, for the first time they touched the 
bosom of her husband. The particulars of the early part of 
their reign are well known. The princess Lamballe attri- 
butes many important consequences to the queen’s partiality 
for the countess Julie Polignac, and contends that her ma- 
jesty’s attachment to that lady was violently disapproved, 
not only by the old nobility but by the nation in general. 
She was to a certain extent correct in her opinion, though 
she seems to have thought more of the matter than it really 
deserved. In truth, the princess was naturally enough jea- 
lous of a rival near the throne,” and it is not to be wonder- 
ed at if she enumerates the ascendency enjoyed by the Po- 
lignacs (a provincial family newly raised to the nobility,) at 
court, among the leading causes of the defection both of the 
old nobility and the people. 

Among the persons about the court, whom the queen most 
deeply offended, was the celebrated cardinal de Rohan. He 
had been disgraced through the influence of Marie Antoi- 
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nette, before the accession of Louis XVI to the throne, and 
failed in all his subsequent attempts to recover the favour of 
the queen. His last effort for that purpose made him the 
dupe of a young, but artful and necessitous woman, of the 
name of Lamotte, who seems to have been the chief contriver 
of that abominable plot of the necklace. It may be said that 
the revolution commenced with the cardinal’s trial for his 
connection with that affair, of which we shall extract the 
particulars, as they are recapitulated by the editor. 


The necklace which has been already spoken of, and which was ori- 
ginally destined by Louis XV, for Marie Antoinette—had her band, by 
divorce, been transferred to him, but which, though afterwards intended 
by Louis XV for his mistress, Du Barry, never came to her in conse- 
quence of his death—this fatal necklace was still iv existence, and in the 
possession of the crown jewellers, Bochmer and Rassange. It was valued 
at eighteen hundred thousand livres. The jewellers had often pressed it 
upon the queen, and even the king himself had enforced its acceptance. 
But the queen dreaded the expense, especially at an epoch of pecuniary 
difficulty in the state, much more than she coveted the jewels, and uni- 
formly and resolutely declined them, although they had been proposed te 
her on very easy terms of payment, as she really did not like ornaments. 

‘It was made to appear at tbe parliamentary investigation, that the 
artful Lamotte had impelled the cardinal to believe, that she herself was 
in communication with the queen; that she had interested her majesty is 
favour of the long slighted cardinal; that she had fabricated a corres- 
pondence, in which professions of penitence on the part of Rohan were 
answered by assurances of forgiveness from the queen. The result of this 
correspondence, was represented to be the engagement of the cardinal te 
negociate the purchase of the necklace, secretly, by a contract for peri- 
odical payments. To the forgery of papers were added, it was declared, 
the substitution of the queen’s person, by dressing up a girl of the palais 
royal to represent her majesty, whom she in some degree resembled, in a 
secret and rapid interview with Rohan in a dark grove of the gardens of 
Versailles, where she was to give the cardinal a rose, in token of her royal 
approbation, and then hastily disappear. The importunity of the jew- 
ellers, on the failure of the stipulated payment, disclosed the plot. A 
direct appeal of theirs to the queen, to save them from ruin, was the 
immediate source of detection. The cardinal was arrested, and all the 
parties tried. But the cardinal was acquitted, and Lamotte and a subor- 
dinate agent alone punished. The quack Cagliostro was also in the plot, 
but he too escaped, like his confederate the cardinal, who was made to 
appear as the dupe of Lamotte. 

The queen never got over the effect of this affair. Her friends well 
knew the danger of severe measures towards one capable of collecting 
around bim strong support against a power, already so much weakened 
by faction and discord. But the indignation of conscious innocence io- 
sulted, prevailed, though to its ruin! Vol. i, pp. 285—287. _ 


The prosecution of the cardinal set in array against the 
queen the first families of France, with whom he was con- 
nected. The sums lavished by them, in order to obtain his 
acquittal, are almost incredible. It cost the families of Ro- 
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han and Condé more than a million of livres. In order to 
fix the guilt of the transaction upon the queen, libels of the 
most malignant description were circulated through France 
and Europe, and the acquittal of the cardinal gave a triumph 
to her enemies, the effect of which, as the editor remarks, she 
never got over. From this time, (1785—6,) she truly ob- 
serves, crimes and misfortunes trod closely on each other's 
heels in the history of the ill starred queen; and one calamity | 
only disappeared to make way for a greater. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the riots caused by Necker’s 
dismissal from the ministry, the destruction of the Bastile, 
the recal of the popular minister, the schemes of the Orleans’ 
faction, and the crowd of important events which thickened 
with the progress of the revolution. We must, however, 
present the reader with a few of the most striking scenes 
which occurred at Versailles. As they are detailed by the 
princess Lamballe, they exhibit many striking circumstances 
which have been hitherto unknown to the historians of that 
stormy period. As matters were approaching to a crisis, 
Dumourier, who had been leagued with the Orleans’ party, 
suddenly appeared at Versailles in disguise, and had an in- 
terview with the queen in the presence of the princess. He 
informed her of the plot which was in agitation for proclaim- 
ing the duke of Orleans the constitutional king, and entreat- 
ing her majesty’s pardon for his connection with the duke’s 
faction, he declared that he had for ever abandoned it, and 
offered his services in order to save the royal family from 
the violence which was meditated against them, The queen’s 
reception of this man was perfectly characteristic. 


© She was deaf and inexorable. She treated all he had said as the efu- 
sion of an overheated imagination, and told him she had no faith in traitors. 
Dumourier remained upon his knees while she was replying, as if stupified; 
but at the word fra:tor, be started, and roused bimselſ; and then, in a 
state almost of madness, seized the queen's dress, exclaiming, ‘* Allow 
yourself to be persuaded before it is too late! Let not your misguided 
prejudice against me hurry you to your own and your children's destruc- 
tion: let it not get the better, madam, of your good sense and reason: the 
fatal moment is near—it is at hand!“ Upon this, turning, he addressed 
himself to me. 


Oh princess, he cried, “be her guardian angel, as you have hitherto 
been her only friend, and use your never-failipg influence. I take God 
once more to witness, that l am sincere in all I have said; that all I have 
disclosed is true, This will be the last time I shall have it in my power 
to be of any essential service to you, madam, and my sovercign. The 
National Assembly will put it out of my power for the tuture, without be- 
coming a traitor to my country.” 

* Rise, sir, said the qucen, and serve your country better tban you 
bave served your king!” 

Madam, I obey.” 
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„When he was about to leave the room, I again, with tears, besought 
her majesty not to let bim depart tbus, but to give him some hope that, 
after reflection, she might perhaps endeavour to soothe the king’s anger. 
But in vain. He withdrew, very much affected.* I even ventured, after 
his departure, to intercede for his recall. 

< « He has pledged himself,“ said I,“ to save you, madam.” 

My dear princess, replied the queen, the goodness of your own 
heart will not allow you to have sinister ideas of others. This man is like 
all of the same stamp. They are all traitors; and will only hurry us the 
sooner, if we suffer ourselves to be deceived by them, to an ignominious 
death! I seek no safety for myself.“ 

But he offered to serve the king, also, madam.” 

am not,“ answered her majesty, “ Henrietta of France. I will 
never stoop to ask a pension of the murderers of my husband; nor will I 
leave the king, my son, or my adopted country, or ever meanly owe my 
existence to wretches, who have destroyed the dignity of the crown, and 
trampled under foot the most ancient monarchy in Europe! Under its 
ruins they will bury their king and myself. To owe our safcty to them 
would be more hateful than any death they can prepare for us.” — Vol. 
11. pp. 52—55. l 


The reception which the queen, almost immediately after 
this scene, gave to the officers of the Flanders regiment, de- 
serves also to be noticed as characteristic of her hopes and 
her purposes at that time. 


While the queen was in this state of agitation, a note was presented 
to me with a list of the names of the officers of the Flanders regiment 
requesting the bonour of an audience of the queen. 

„The very idea of seeing the Flanders officers flushed her majesty’s 
countenance with an ecstacy of joy. 

i She said she would retire to compose herself, and receive them in two 
ours. 

„The queen saw the officers in her private cabinet, and in my presence. 
They were presented to her by me. They told ber majesty that, though 
they had changed their paymaster, they had not changed their allegiance 
to their sovereign or herself, but were ready to defend both with their 
lives. They placed one hand on the hilt of their swords, and solemnly 
lifting the other up to heaven, swore, tbat the weapons should never be 
wielded but for the defence of the king and queen, against all foes, whether 
foreign or domestic. 

“ This unexpected loyalty burst on us like the beauteous rainbow after 
a tempest, by the dawn of which we are taugbt to believe the world is 
saved from a second deluge. 

« Tbe countenance of her majesty brightened over the gloom which bad 
oppressed her, like the heavenly sun dispersing threatening clouds, and 
making tbe heart of the poor mariner bound with joy. Her eye spoke 
her secret rapture. It was evident she felt even unusual dignity in the 


, saw him as he left the apartment, but had no idea at the time who he was. 
He was a little, thin man. He wore a high, quaker-like, round siouched hat. He 
was covered down to the very shoes by a great-coat. This, I imagine, was for the 
sake of disguise. I saw him put a handkerchief to his eyes I met bim some time 
_ after at Hamburgh, and I am confident, that al! his intended operations in the royal 

cause were given up in consequence of the exasperation he felt at the queen's re- 
jection of his services, though he continued to correspond with the princess for a 
considerable time subsequently to this interview.“ Vote by the Editor. 
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presence of these noble hearted warriors, when comparing them with him 
whom she had just dismissed. She graciously condescended to speak to 
every one of them, and one and all were enchanted with ber affability. 

„She said she was no longer the queen who could compensate loyalty 
and valour; but the brave suldier found his reward in the fidelity of his 
service, which formed the glory of his immortality. She assured them she 
bad ever been attached to the army, and would make it her study to re- 
commend every individual, meriting attention, to the king. 

Loud bursts of repeated acclamations and shouts of “ Vive la reine“ 
instantly followed her remarks. She thanked the officers most graciously; 
and fearing to commit herself, by saying more, took her leave, attesded 
by me; but immediately sent me back, to thank them again in her name.“ 
Vol. ii, pp. 55—58. j 


Little did the queen foresee the effects of this interview. 
It alarmed the regicide faction, and greatly accelerated their 
measures. The fraternisation of the Flanders regiment with 
the body guard, and the fatal dinner given by the latter to 
the former, are generally supposed to have led directly to 
the massacres of the 5th and 6th of October. The tempo- 
rary presence of the king at that dinner was also a most un- 
fortunate step, taken without the least deliberation, and, as 
It now appears, merely to humour a childish wish of the 
dauphin! The princess Lamballe happened to remark, 


% What a beautiful sight it must be, to behold, in these troublesome 
times, the happy union of such a meeting!’ ” | 

4 ft must indeed!’ replied the king: and the pleasure I feel in know- 
ing it, woald be redoubled, had | the privilege of entertaining the Flanders 
regiment, as the body guards are doing.“ 

« Heaven forbid!’ cried her majesty; ‘ Heaven forbid, that you should 
think of sucha thing! The assembly would never forgive us!’ ” - 

“ After we had dined, the queen sent to the marchioness Tourzel for 
the dauphin. When he came, the queen told him about her baving seen 
the brave officers on their arrival; and how gayly those good officers had 
left the palace, declaring they would die ratber than suffer any harm to 
come to bim, or his papa and mamma; and that at that very time they were 
all dining at the theatre. 

4s + Dining in the theatre, mamma! said the young prince. ‘I never 
heard of people dining in a theatre!’ ` 

« < No, my dear child,’ replied ber majesty, it is not generally allowed; 
but tbey are doing so, because the body guards are giving a dinner to 
this good Flanders regiinent; and the Flanders regiment are so brave, 
that the guards chose the finest place they could think of to entertain 
them io, to show how much they like them: that is the reason why they 
are dining in the gay. painted theatre.’ 

„Oh, mamma!’ exclaimed the dauphin, whom the queen adored, ‘ Oh, 
papa!’ cried he, looking at the king, ‘how I should like to see them!” 

“& « Let ns go and satisfy the child,’ said the king, instantly starting up 
from his seat. 

The queen took the dauphin by the hand, and they proceeded to the 
theatre. It was all done in a moment. There was no premeditation on 
the part of the king or queen; no invitation on the part of the officers. 
Vol. ii. pp. 59—62 
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The reception of the royal family at the theatre is well 
known. The military, already heated by wine, were intoxi- 
cated with joy. The excitement of the scene was indescriba- 
ble, but when it was over, even the queen felt that such de- 
cided marks of enthusiasm on the partof the two regiments 
could not be looked upon with indifference by the national 
assembly. Then followed the scenes of massacre; the tu- 
multuous indignation of the people, who were reduced to a 
state of famine, as they were led to believe by the queen’s 
agents, who bought up immense quantities of corn and sent 
it out of the country—whereas this measure, deeply contrived 
for her destruction, was the work of her enemies—the Or- 
leans’ faction. We pass over the march of the Poissardes 
to Versailles, the attempt made to assassinate the queen, 
the return of the royal family to the Thuilleries, and their 
state of suffering, humiliation, and imprisonment there, until 
their removal to the Temple. These unhappy events have 
been too often related to need repetition here, though we 
may observe that the princess Lamballe adds many circum- 
stances concerning them, which have been hitherto either 
not generally known, or at least inaccurately understood. 
The editor mentions also some curious facts relating to an 
extensive correspondence which was carried on with the 
queen through the princess, by Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, and 
Mr. Sheridan. These eminent statesmen appear to have 
made several suggestions to her majesty, for the purpose of 
upholding the monarchy in France. The principal plan, 
which originated with Mr. Burke, was one for purging the 
kingdom of all the troops which had been corrupted from 
their allegiance by the revolutionists. ‘He proposed, that 
they should sail at the same time, or nearly so, to be colo- 
nised in the different French islands, and Madagascar, and 
be replaced by a new national guard, who should be bound 
to the state by having the waste crown lands divided amongst 
them. With all due deference for that distinguished states- 
man, we apprehend that such a measure as this, if the king 
had attempted to carry it into execution, instead of stopping 
the torrent of the revolution, would have contributed only to 
accelerate its progress. The insurrection would have cer- 
tainly begun with the military, as it subsequently did in Spain 
under similar circumstances, and prepared as the people 
were for crimes of every description, there is no possibility 
of calculating the consequences. The scheme, however, was 
frustrated at once from the want of transports, for procuring 
which, much secret negotiation was carried on with the Bri- 
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tish government, The princess Lamballe was the confiden- 
tial negociator employed by the queen on this occasion; in 
the meantime the unfortunate attempt of the royal family to 
escape had been foiled at Varennes, and such was the anguish 
which this affair caused to Marie Antoinette, that when the 
princess returned to France, she received a ring from her 
majesty, ‘set with her own hair, which had whitened like 
that of a person of eighty,” and bearing the pathetic inscrip- 
tion, Bleached by sorrow!” 

In the midst of the perilous scenes in which she was en- 
gaged, the princess Lamballe was earnestly entreated by her 
relative, the king of Sardinia, by all her family and her 
friends abroad, to provide for her personal safety by quitting 
France. Her answer to the king at Turin is a specimen of 
sublime and disinterested devotion, such as has few parallels 
in history. 

“ Sire, and most august cousin,—IJ do not recollect that any of our 
illustrious ancestors of the house of Savoy, before or since the great hero 
Charles Emanuel, of immortal memory, ever dishonoured or tarnished 
their illustrious names with cowardice. In leaving the court of France at 
this awful crisis, I should be the first. Can your majesty pardon my pre- 
sumption in differing from your royal counsel? The king, queen, and 
every member of the royal family of France, both from the ties of blood 
and policy of states, demand our united efforts in their defence. I cannot 
swerve from my determination, of never quitting them, especially at a 
moment when they are abandoned by every one of their former attendants, 
except myself. In happier days your majesty may cominand my obedience: 
but, in the present instance, and given up as is the court of France to 
their most atrocious persecutors, I must humbly insist on being guided 
by my own decision. During the most brilliant period of the reign of 
Maria Antoinette, I was distinguished by the royal favour and bounty. 
To abandon her in adversity, sire, would stain my character, and that of 
my illustrious family, for ages to come, with infamy and cowardice, much 
more to be dreaded than the most cruel death.’ Vol. ii. pp. 281, 232. 


We regret that our space prevents us from following this 
truly princely woman through those parts of her journal 
which communicate the details of ghe dreadful sufferings that 
were endured by the royal family from the time of the affair 
of Varennes, until the death, we may almost designate it 
the martyrdom, of the princess herself. For these agonizing 
details, we must refer to her journal; and we shall conclude 
with the editor’s account of the tragic close of the princess’s 
life, which no person of feeling can read without shuddering 
with horror. After the imprisonment of the royal family in 
the Temple, the princess was separated from them, and 
transferred to La Force, where she was confined in Septem- 
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ber, 1792, when the Marseillois commenced the massacres 
in the prisons of Paris. 


« The fiends had been some hours busy in the work of deatb. The 
piercing shrieks of the dying victims brought the princess and her re- 
maining companion upon their knees. in fervent prayer for the souls of 
the departed. The messengers of the tribunal now appeared. The prin- 
cess was compelled to attend the summons. She went, accompanied by 
her faithful female attendant. 

« A glance at the seas of blood, of which she caught a glimpse upon her 
way to the court, had nearly shocked her even to sudden death. Would 
it bad! She staggered, but was sustained by her companion. Her courage 
triumpbed. She appeared before the gore-stained tribunes. 

% After some questions of mere form, ber highness was commanded to 
swear, to be faithful to the new order of government, and to hate the 
king, the queen, and royalty. 

« To the first,’ replied her highness, ‘I willingly submit. To the 
second how can I accede? There is nothing of which I can accuse the 
royal family. To hate them is against my nature. They are my sove- 
reigns. They are my friends and relations. I bave served them for 
many years, and never have found reason for the slightest complaint.’ 

« The princess could no longer articulate. She fell into the arms of 
her attendant. The fatal signal was pronounced. She recovered, and, 
crossing the court of the prison, which was bathed with the blood of muti- 
lated victims, involuntarily exclaimed, ‘ Gracious heaven! What a sight 
is this!’ and fell into a fit. 

« Nearest to her in the mob stood a mulatto, whom she bad caused to 
be baptized, educated, and maintained; but whom, for ill conduct, she 
had Jatterly excluded from her presence, This miscreant struck at ber 
with his halbert. The blow removed her cap. Her luxuriant bair (as 
if to hide her angelic beauty from the sight of the murderers, pressing 
tiger-like around to pollute that form, the virtues of which equalled its 
physical perfection,) her luxuriant hair fell around and veiled her a mo- 
ment from view. An individual, to wbhotn I was nearly allied, seeing the 
miscreants somewhat staggered, sprang forward to the rescue; bat the 
mulatto wounded him. ‘Tbe princess was lost to all feeling, from the 
moment the monster first struck at her. But the demons would not quit 
their prey. She expired gashed with wounds.” Vol. ii. pp. 340—341. 


We can go no farther. The remainder of the scene is too 
dreadful to be transferred to these pages. The manner in 
which her head was carried about Paris, the pollution of 
her body, and the cruelty which left it to perish by putre- 
faction, amid a heap of other carcases, betray the rage not 
of men, not even of savages, but of demons; and the person 
who records these foul deeds, must have been more than 
woman to have held the pen while it traced such a climax 
as this of iniquity, atrocity, and madness! : 

We trust that in this, and in some other parts of her la- 
bour, madame Solalle has made use of some other hand than 
her own, for many expressions, and not a few anecdotes, 
startled us, as coming from a lady of rank,’ which delicacy 
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forbids us to specify more particularly. They are the more 
remarkable, as they form so decided a contrast with the tone 
of purity and elegance, which pervades the whole of the 
princess Lamballe’s journal. Some of the editor’s remarks 
on madame Campan are harsh and flippant, to say the least 
of them. In the next edition we would recommend her to 
disencumber her volumes of these unseemly passages. She 
also speaks very strongly against madame de Genlis, without 
adducing a single fact to sustain her invective. In other 
respects she has, however, discharged her pious duty to her 
patroness with fidelity. The Journal, which was originally 
written in Italian, she has translated so well, that it is diff- 
cult to trace in it a single idiom foreign to our own language. 
She takes her rank, we understand, from her union with 
an Italian marquis. 


OBITUARY. 


In THE occurrences of July, the contemporaneous deaths 
of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson may certainly be 
accounted the most memorable. Among the most active 
in the establishment of our government, and afterwards pro- 
minent as leaders of the two great parties, into which the 
people were divided, they enjoyed, in a period of perilous 
conjuncture, a career of uninterrupted success. Each attained 
the highest pinnacle of honour which his country presented, 
and they lived long enough to behold the practical results of 
the political labours of their earlier days. 

Mr. Adams was educated at Cambridge, and to the pro- 
fession of the law. So eminent was his standing in that pro- 
fession, that at an early age he was appointed chief justice of 
the state, but he declined this office. Amid the force of ex- 
citement produced by the Boston massacre, he dared to un- 
dertake the defence of the British troops. His success in this 
trial was complete. It evinced his talents and his strong sense 
of justice and official duty. A less intrepid spirit would not 
have ventured to stem the current of popular indignation, by 
engaging in such a cause. He soon sacrificed his profession 
and every thing to the liberties of his fellow citizens and the 
independence of his native country. In 1770 he was elected 
a representative from Boston, and in 1774 a member of the 
council, but was negatived by governor Gage, from the part 
he took in politics. From 1770, and previous, and until 1776, 
he was constantly engaged, and took a leading part in all the 
measures which were adopted to defend the colonies trom the 
unjust attacks of the British parliament. He was one of the 
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earliest that contemplated the independence of the country, 
and her separation from the mother country. No man in the 
congress of 1776 did more to procure the declaration of inde- 
pendence. .By the committee, who were appointed on the 
subject of a separation from the mother country, Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Adams were appointed a sub-committee to frame a 
declaration of independence. The draft reported was that of 
Mr. Jefferson, and he has deservedly received great credit for 
it. But Mr. Jefferson never spoke in public, and John Adams 
was the bold and daring spirit of the congress of 1776, and 
the eloquent advocate of its boldest measures. 

From the declaration of independence until the peace, 
Mr. Adams was employed in the same glorious cause. While 
Washington, at the head of our armies, was fighting the bat- 
tles of liberty, and defending our country from the ravages 
of the enemy, Adams was employed ina service less brilliant, 
but scarcely less important. Through the whole war he was 
exerting his talents at the various courts of Europe, to obtain 
loans and alliances, and every succour to sustain our armies 
and the cause of liberty and our independence. Nor did his 
labours cease until he had accomplished every object for 
which he was sent abroad, and he had sealed our indepen- 
dence by a treaty of peace, which he signed, with Great 
Britain. 

Immediately after the treaty of peace, he was appointed 
ambassador to Great Britain. On the adoption of the con- 
stitution he was elected first vice president of the United 
States. During the whole period of the presidency of Wash- 
ington Mr. Adams was vice president. He was as uniformly 
consulted by Washington as though he had been a member 
of his cabinet, on all important questions. On the death of 
Washington Mr. Adams was elected his successor. 

At the expiration of the first term, Mr. Jefferson, the can- 
didate of the republican party and his successful competitor, 
received four votes more than Mr. Adams, who then retired 
to private life, at his seat in Quincy. 

He was subsequently selected by the republicans of Mas- 
sachusetts, as their candidate for governor, on the death of 
governcr Sullivan, but he declined entering again into public 
life. He was one of the electors and president of the elec- 
toral college, when Mr. Monroe was elected president of the 
United States. Having been the principal draftsman of the 
constitution of Massachusetts, when the convention was 
called to amend it, in 1820, he was unanimously elected 
their president. On his declining this honour, unanimcus 
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resolutions were passed by this great assembly of five hundred, 
selected from all parties, expressive of their exalted sense of 
his merits and public services. l 


Tuom As JEFFERSON was born on the second of April, 1743, 
at Shadwell, in the county of Albemarle, Va., within a short 
distance of Monticello, and within half a mile of his Rivanna 
mills, He received the highest honors at the college of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and studied law under the celebrated George 
Wythe, late chancellor of Virginia. Before he had attained 
his twenty-fifth year he was a distinguished member of the 
Virginia legislature, and took an active part in all the mea- 
sures which they adopted in opposition to the usurpations of 
Great Britain. In 1775 he is said to have been the author 
of the protest against the propositions of lord North. He 
was subsequently transferred to the general congress of Phi- 
ladelphia, where he distinguished himself by the firmness of 
his sentiments and the energy of his compositions. 

From 1777 to ’79, (for certain portions of those years) he 
was occupied with Wythe and Pendleton in revising the laws 
of Virginia. In 1779 he succeeded Patrick Henry, as gover- 
nor of the state. In 1781 he composed his Notes on Vir- 
ginia.“ In the summer of 1782 he was in congress at the 
moment when the Virginia legislature were framing a state 
constitution. The draft of the instrument, which he trans- 
mitted on that occasion, was not received till the day when 
the committee were to report the result of their Jabours. They 
were so much pleased with his preamble that they adopted it 
as a part of their report; so that, as it is now well understood, 
this bill of rights and the constitution were from the pen of 
George Mason; the preamble was Thomas Jefferson’s. In 
1784 he left the United States, being associated in a plenipo- 
tentiary commission with Franklin and Adams, addressed to 
the several powers of Europe, for the purpose of concluding 
treaties of commerce. In October, 1789 he obtained leave 
to return home; and on his arrival was made the first secre- 
tary of state under general Washington. His reports on mo- 
ney, and on weights and measures, on the fisheries, and on 
the restrictions of commerce, are ample attestations of the 
enlarged views of the philusopher and the financier. 

In 1797 he was elected vice president, and four years after 
president of the United States. 

What is deficient in the preceding narrative must be made 
up from a curious and authentic memoir, in the hand writing 
of Mir. Jefferson. He was called on by a particular occasion 
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to state some of the circumstances and services of his life 
and from this document we make the following extract: 

“ I came of age in 1764, and was soon put into the nomi- 
nation of justices of the county in which I live, and at the 
first election following I became one of its representatives in 
the legislature. 

“ I was thence sent to the old congress. 

“ Then employed two years with Mr. Pendleton and Mr. 
Wythe, on the revisal and reduction to a single code of the 
whole body of the British statutes, the acts of our assembly, 
and certain parts of the commen law. 

Then elected governor. | 

“ Next to the legislature, and to congress again. 

“Sent to Europe as minister plenipotentiary. 

** Appointed secretary of state to the new government. 

“* Elected vice president, and president. 

© And lastly a visiter and rector of the university. 

“ In these different offices, with scarcely any interval be- 
tween them, I have been in the public service now sixty-one 
years; and during the far greater part of the time in foreign 
countries, or in other states. 

“ If legislative services are worth mentioning, and the 
stamp of liberality and equality, which was necessary to be 
Impressed on our laws, in the first crisis of our birth as a 
nation, was of any value, they will find that many of the. 
leading and important laws of that day were prepared by 
myself, and carried chiefly by my efforts, supported indeed 
by able and faithful coadjutors. 

“« The prohibition of the further importation of slaves was 
the first of these measures in time. 

“ This was followed by the abolition of entails, which broke 
up hereditary and high handed aristocracy, which by accu- 
mulating immense masses of property in single lines of family, 
had divided our country into two distinct orders of nobles 
and plebeians. 

“ But, further to complete the equality among our citizens, 
so essential to the maintenance of republican government, it 
was necessary to abolish the principle of primogeniture. I 
drew the law of descents, giving equal inheritance to sons 
and daughters, which made a part of the Revised Code. 

“ The attack on the establishment of a dominant religion 
was first made by myself. It could be carried at first only by 
a suspension of salaries for one year; by battling it again at 
the next session or another year, and so from year to year, 
until the public mind was ripened for the bill for establishing 
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religious freedom, which I had prepared for the Revised 
Code also. This was at length established permanently; and 
by the efforts chiefly of Mr. Madison, being myself in Eu- 
rope at the time, that work was brought forward. 

“ I think I might add the establishment of our university 
My residence in the vicinity threw of course on me the chief 
burthen of the enterprise, as well of the buildings as of the 
general organization and care of the whole. The effect of 
this institution on the future fame, fortune, and prosperity of 
our country, can as yet be seen but at a distance, But a hundred 
well educated youths, which it will turn out annually, and ere 
long, will fill all its offices with men of superior qualifications 
and raise it from its humbled state to an eminence among its 
associates, which it has never yet known, no, not in its bright- 
est days. Those now on the theatre of affairs will enjoy the 
ineffable happiness of seeing themselves succeeded by sons 
of a grade of science beyond their own ken. Our sister 
states will also be repairing to the same fountains of instruc- 
tion, will bring hither their genius to be kindled at our fire, 
and will carry back the fraternal affections, which, nourished 
by the same Alma Mater, will knit us to them by the indis- 
soluble bonds of early personal friendships. The good Old 
Dominion, the blessed mother of us all, will then raise her 
head with pride among the nations, will present to them that 
splendour of genius which she has ever possessed, but has 
too long suffered to rest uncultivated and unknown, and will 
become a centre of reliance to the states, whose youths she 
has instructed, and as it were adopted. 

“ I claim some share in the merit of this great work of re- 
generation, My whole labours, now for many years, have been 
devoted to it, and I stand pledged to follow it up through the 
remnant of life remaining to me.” 


Tak rate PauL ALLEN was born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, on the fifteenth of February, 1775. His father, who 
bore the same name, was one of the representatives from that 
town in the general assembly, at the close of the revolution- 
ary war. His mother was a daughter of the honourable Ni- 
cholas Cook, who was governor of the state at the time of the 
declaration of independence. Mr. Allen was educated in 
Rhode Island College, and graduated in 1796. He entered as 
2 law student in the office of judge Howell, and was regu- 
larly admitted as a practitioner at the bar. But this was not 
the sphere in which his talents were to be developed, or in 
which he was destined to arrive at his proper station of emi- 
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nence. His taste for poetry appeared when he was a boy in 
the Latin school, and his effusions were praised by his friends 
and often appeared in the gazettes- When he held the office 
of justice of the peace as well as attorney, his penchant for 
poetry still continued, and when he had published a volume 
of fugitive pieces, those who were immediately interested in 
his welfare and prosperity, expressed their fears that he 
would be nothing but a poet, and have a poet’s fate. 

Shortly after the death of Mr. Dennie the proprietor and 
conductor of the Port Folio invited Mr. Allen to Philadel- 
phia, to assist in writing for that celebrated work. He accord- 
ingly repaired to that city, where his talents were duly appre- 
ciated; and his character as an elegant writer and classical 
scholar was justly established. He afterwards removed to 
Baltimore, where he conducted several public papers, with 
various success. 

If his prudence or discretion should be questioned, from 
the circumstance that he never calculated on the acquisition 
of property, his friends will not attempt his vindication from 
this charge. The whole strength of his faculties was absorbed 
in the objects to which they were devoted: those of a pecu- 
niary character did not occupy his mind till the printer or 
the paper maker presented their claims. 


For the Port Folio. 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


On the publication of the Port Folio for December, 1825, it 
was determined to suspend the work, until some portion of our 
delinquent subscribers should liquidate the demands existing 
against them. Many persons had received this journal for 
several years, without contributing a cent towards the support 
of it. Such patrons do not reflect that every article required 
in the mechanical execution of this work must be paid for in 
CASH, and nothing but a corresponding punctuality on the 
part of subscribers, will enable us to proceed in our course. 

During the first six months of this year no number was 
published; but a NEW SERIES was commenced in the month 
of July. All the drones upon our list, who take care to forget 
that the labourer is worthy of his hire, will be excluded from 
it henceforth, and the journal will be sent only to those who, 
we have some reason to know, are able, and therefore ought 
to be willing, to discharge our claims with promptness. In 
London several thousand copies of a monthly magazine are 
paid for before the sheets are dry from the press. Here, the 
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publisher of a periodical work rarely realizes a moiety of 
what he has earned. 

We hope that each patron of the new series will consider 
it a duty to remove this stigma from our national literature, 
so far as he is concerned. ‘To an individual the annual sti- 
pend is a small consideration; but the whole amount of the 
subscription list forms an aggregate of much moment to the 
publisher. Payment in advance ought not therefore to be con- 
sidered an unreasonable exaction. This has always been our 
stipulation, and as every subscriber becomes voluntarily our 
debtor, he has no right to object to it. 

We announced, some months ago, that we waited only for 
adequate patronage, to commence the publication in our 
pages of a Hisrory oF THE NORTH WESTERN TERRITORY 
or THE UNITED STATES, by a gentleman of high station, who 
is eminently qualified for the undertaking. This narrative will 
include all the campaigns against the French and the Indians 
in those sections of the United States which are now known un- 
der the denominations of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and llli- 
nois. It will describe the just and pacific policy of the govern- 
ment towards the aborigines, as exemplified in their mutual 
treaties, and record the achievements of George Rogers Clark, 
Harmar, St. Clair, Wayne, Shelby, Scot, Wilkinson, and Har- 
rison, who were successively engaged in military operations 
against the warriors of the forest. With such details might be 
interwoven much curious information respecting the desultory 
efforts of enterprise and gallantry, exhibited by Daniel Boon 
and other pioneers in the western wilds. The work would 
develop the conquest and settlement of a country of vast exe 
tent and incalculable importance. 

We have long cherished the wish—nor is it yet aban- 
doned—of being able to embellish our journal with portraits of 


AMERICAN BIRDS, 
reduced from Vilson's Ornithology to the size of our page, 
and coloured in the same manner. The descriptions should 
accompany each plate. The whole could be embraced in two 
of our volumes. 

To accomplish these designs would require a much more 
extensive patronage than the Port Folio receives. Politics, 
and plans of practical utility now engross the public mind 
almost to the exclusion of native literature. Yet there is room 
for the luxuries as well as the necessaries of life. Cultiva- 
tion and refinement are not incompatible with industry and 


enterprize. 


+ 
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From che Remains of the reverend C. Wolſe. 


THE FRAILTY OF BEAUTY. 


I must tune up my heart’s broken string, 
For the fair has commanded the strain; 
But yet such a theme will I sing, 
That I think she’ll not ask me again. 


For I'll tell her Youth’s blossom is blown, 
And that beauty, the flower, must fade; 
(And sure, if a lady can frown, 
She’ll frown at the words I have said.) 


The smiles of the rose bud how fleet! 
They come—and as quickly they fly: 
The violet how modest and sweet! 
Yet the spring sees it open and die. 


How snow white the lily appears! 
Yet the life of alily’s a day; | 

And the snow, that it equals in tears, 
To-morrow must vanish away. 


Ah, Beauty! of all things on earth, 
How many thy charms most desire! 

Yet Beauty and Youth has its birth— 
And Beauty and Youth must expire. 


Ah, fair ones! so sad is the tale, 
That my song in my sorrow I steep: 
And where I intended to rail, 
I must lay down my harp and must weep. 


But Virtue indignantly seized 
The harp as it fell from my hand: 
Serene was her look, though displeased, 
As she uttered her awful command: 


“ Thy tears and thy pity employ, 

For the thoughtless, the giddy, the vain— 
But those who my blessings enjoy, 

Thy tears and thy pity disdain. 


“ For Beauty alone ne’er bestowed 
Such a charm as Religion has lent; 
And the cheek of a belle never glowed 
With a smile like the smile of content. 


“ Time’s hand, and the pestilence-rage, 
No hue, no complexion can brave; 
For Beauty must yield to old age, 
But I will not yield to the grave.” 
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SONG From the Same. 


Oh, my love has an eye of the softest blue, 
Yet it was not that which won me; 

But a little bright drop from her soul was there, 
Tis that that has undone me. 


I might have passed that lovely cheek, 
Nor, perchance, my heart have left me; 

But the sensitive blush that came trembling there, 
Of my heart it forever bereft me. 


I might have forgotten that red, red lip; 
Yet how from the thoughts to sever? 
But there was a smile from the sunshine within, 
And that smile I'll remember forever. 


Think not ’tis nothing but lifeless clay, 
The elegant form that haunts me— 

Tis the gracefully delicate mind that moves 
In every step, that enchants me. 


Let me not hear the nightingale sing, 
Though I once in its notes delighted— 

The feeling and mind that comes whispering forth 
Has left me no music beside it. 


Who could blame, had I loved that face, 
Ere my eye could twice explore her? 
Yet it was for the fairy intelligence there, 
And the warm—warm heart I adore her. 


Beware a speedy friend,” the Arabian said, 
And wisely was it he advised distrust. : 
The flower that blossoms earliest fades the first. 

Look on yon oak that lifts its stately head, 

And dallies with th’ autumnal storm, whose rage 

Tempests the ocean waves; slowly it rose, 

Slowly its strength increased through many an age, 

And timidly did its light leaves unclose, 

As doubtful of the spring, their palest green. 

They to the summer cautiously expand, 

And by the warmer sun and season bland 
Matured, their foliage in the grove is seen, 

When the bare forest by the wintry blast 

Is swept, still lingering on the boughs the last. 
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For the Port Folio. 
ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 
July, 1826. 


Maine.—Between sixty and se- 
venty of the students of Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, have associat- 
ed as a boarding club, and are thus 
enabled to diminish their expenses 
to one dollar twenty-five cents per 
week for each student. 

A part of the national jubilee in 
Portland, consisted in the distribu- 
tion of medals by the Maine Chari- 
table Mechanic Association, to ap- 
prentices in most of the branches of 
the mechanic arts. 

The survey of the route for the 
Androscoggin canal bas been be- 
gun at the village of Gardiner. 

New Hampshire.—The warden 
of the state prison reports that there 
has been a gain of five thousand six 
hundred and forty dollars, from the 
labour of the prisoners during the 
last year. 

The books for subscription to the 
stock of the Winnipisscogee canal 
were opened tbis month. The re- 
port of the directors shows that this 
canal is the cheapest and most di- 
rect of all the routes by which it is 
proposed to unite the waters of 
Lake Champlain and of the Con- 
necticut, with that portion of the 
Atlantic which washes the sea coast 
of the centre of New England. 

This state possesses $122,988 in 
bank stock on interest. Iodepend- 
ently of this stock, the receipts of 
the last year amounted to $53,489, 
55, and the expenditures to $34, 
464. 

Massachusetts.—-The Messrs. Per- 
kine, of Boston, have subscribed 
each $8000 towards the erection 
of an Atheneum. The whole 
amount of subscriptions available 
is $40,000, besides which the Medi - 
cal library is valued at $4,500, all 
of which has been added to the in- 
stitution in this year. The annual 
income from subscribers is 92, 800. 


Oliver Putnam who died lately at 
Hamstead, bequeathed to the town 
of Newburyport $50.000 for the en- 
dowment of a seminary of practical 


learning. 


Rhode I: land. — At the yearly 
meeting of friends at Newport, 
$1000 was subscribed to aid in co- 
lonizing the slaves who have fallen 
by inheritance into the hands of 
members of the society in North 
Carolina, where manumission is 
prohibited unless the slaves are sent 
out of the state. 

In the town of Nantucket there 
were in 1820, five hundred persons 
of the name of Coffin, all, probably, 
descendants of Tristram Coffin who 
settled there about 1644, und who 
was the first of that race who visited 
America. The British admiral Cof- 
fin, on bis recent visit to New En- 
gland, is said to have endowed an 
academy for the education of the 
descendants of the early adveaturer. 
Its preceptor and five of the trustees 
are to bear the name of Coffin. 

Nicholas Cambel now living, in 
his ninety-fourth year, in the town 
of Warren, was one of the famous 
tea party in Boston harbour. The 
expedition was led by Messrs. Suel 
and Brown. The party, consisting 
of about forty, armed, and a few dis- 
guised, marched to the wharf, where 
they halted. The leaders then re- 
paired on board and represented to 
the captains that as the tea was not 
wanted there they had better pro- 
ceed to another port. This being 
declined, the captains and con- 
signee were bound and confined; 
and tbe tea was then thrown over- 
board. The party then quietly re- 
tired to Brown’s, where a pipe of 
wine was broached for them. 

Connecticut.—The sum of fifty 
dollars has been placed in the hands 
of the American Tract Society, to 
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be given to the writer of the best es- 
say on the disastrous consequences 
of gambling. 

At the commencement at Yale 
this year there were one hundred 
graduates. 

Verment—The population of this 
state, in 1800, was 150,000; it is 
now above 260,000. Formerly the 
Vermontese cultivated nothing 


more than was necessary to supply 


their own wants. They are now 
busily engaged in manufactures to 
an extensive amount, particularly 
in wool, cotton and copperas. A 
bonnet, in imitation of the Leghorn, 
made by Miss Smith, of Wakefeld, 
was lately exhibited and valued at 
fifteen dollars. 

New York.—The port of New 
York paid last year nearly one-third 
of the revenue of 1825, viz. above 
fifteen millions of dollars. The ave- 
rage number of arrivals from foreign 
places for the last three years was 
1340 vessels yearly. 

New Jersey.—On the Morris ca- 
nal, it is computed there will be pas- 
sing through Newark twenty-eight 
sloops to New York, making two 
trips each weekly, and that there 
will be forty daily arrivals of canal 
boats, during the season of forty-two 
weeks. It is said that one bundred 
additional houses will be required 
for depositories for coal, &c. con- 
veyed through this canal. The first 
ex periment was made on the inclin- 
ed plane, at Rockaway, on the 6th 
inst. in a fall of fifty-two feet, the 
plane six bundred and thirty feet 
long. The time required in ascend- 
ing and descending, was from eight 
to nine minutes, with less than half 
the bead of water that could have 
been put upon the wheel. This dif- 
ference of level, would, in the ordi- 


nary mode, require : ix locks, in pas- 


sing each of which at least eight 
Minutes would be consumed. 

Penneytrania.— The tolls collect- 
ed by the Schuylkill Navigation 
Company, have amounted to $7000 
in a single month this season. 

A boat laden with marble, from 
the quarries in Vermont, has arriv- 
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ed at Pittsburgh. The marble was 
brought from the quarries near the 
northern shores of lake Champlain, 
through the Champlain and Erie 
canals to Buffalo, thence by the 
schr. packet to Dunkirk, a port on 
lake Erie, thence by a portage of 
about eighteen miles to the Cassa- 
doga lake, one of the sources of the 
Alleghany, to Pittsburgh, making 
a distance of eight hundred miles. 
The portage might be reduced to 
seven or eight miles, thus openin 
a waler communication, with only 
this interruption, from lake Cham- 
plain and all the intervening coun- 
try, to Pittsburgh, and, consequent- 
ly, all the country westward.-It ap- 
pears by the census of Pittsburg, 
Penn. taken this year, that that city 
contains 10,515 inhabitants, of 
whom 2303 were born in foreign 
countries. In 1820, the population 
was 7248. The city contains 1, 873 
buildings, comprising 2365 tene- 
ments, of which 433 were shops, 
factories, mills, &c. 

‘The manufacture of maple sugar 
and molasses, from the trees, has 
been pursued with no little success 
in the interior of Pennsylvania. A 
paper printed in Tioga county, 
states that 36,000 Ibs. of sugar and 
1700 gallons of molasses have been 
obtained this season by families re- 
siding within a circle of five miles. 

A body of iron ore has been dis- 
covered near the Schuylkill canal, 
about six miles from Reading, ex- 
cellent in quality, and inexhaustible 
in quantity. 

Mav-yland.—The quantity of 
wheat flour which arrived in Balti- 
more for the quarter ending Ist 
July, was about 189,000 barrels; 
and within the last six months about 
335,000 barrel. During the last 
year, 5,274 large casks and 41,444 
small casks of whiskey, containing 
upwards of two millions of gallons, 
were inspected in Baltimore. 

Morth Carolinn.— The Sally 
Aon lately sailed from Beaufort for 
Africa with 119 negroes, who have 
been liberated by the friends. 

Angus Chisholm, near the Yad- 
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kin river bas ſound this year about 
$4000 wortb of gold. 

South Carolina.—A sheepshead 
weighing twelve pounds was caught 
with a small fishing hook, at one of 
the Charleston wharves. 

Georgia. Robert Evans arraign- 
ed before the supreme court in 
Twiggs county on a charge of per- 
jury in having sworn upon the holy 
gospel, &c. was acquitted because 
the magistrate could not recollect 
whether he swore upon the book or 
with uplifted hand. 

Kentucky,—Mr. A. L. Tarascon 
has just returned from an exploring 
expedition on the Mississippi, as far 
up as steam boats can navigate that 
river. He writes thus on the sub- 
ject; the way is marked out by 
nature. From the falls of the Ohio, 
by steam boats you reach the mouth 
of St. Peters in twelve or fiſteen 
days. By the Hudson, the New 
York canal, lake Erie, Green bay, 
Fox river, Ouisconsin, Mississippi, 
you arrive with goods from New 
York to the same point in twenty- 
seven or thirty days. By the St. 
Peters you reach lake Travers, from 
thence, in carriages, or hereafier, 
by water, you cross to the mouth of 
the Chayenne: you ascend that ri- 
ver; you taxe the Big Horn: you are 
at the southern gap of the Rocky 
Mountains, in 42: you descend ei- 
tber Lewis's river or the Multno- 
mak, or cross the country: you are 
in the bay. Will it be a miracle, if, 
ten years hence, we bave a line of 
mails along that way? or if the Ame- 
rican flag from the bay of Colum- 
bia has the full command of the Pa- 
cific and the Indian seas? 

T'ennessee.— Sumpson David, late 
af Jacksborough, provided in bis 
will, for the manumission of his 
slaves, twenty-two in number, and 
mostly young, in the year 1840, or 
at his wife’s death, should that hap- 
pen soorer. He has left means also 
for their removal to a foreign coun- 
try or to a free state at their option. 

Ohio. — The first settlement in 
this state was made by general Ru- 
ſus Putnam in 1788. It now contains 
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abont 800,000 souls. Cincinnati was 
a wilderness in 1789, and it now has 
14,000 inhabitants. Upwards of 
2,000 bands and 300 teams are em- 
ployed on the section of the Ohio 
canal between Cleaveland and 
Kendal, and work to the amount of 
between 40 and 50.000 dollars is 
performed in a month. 

Louisiana.—A person at New 
Orleans has invented a coach for 
travelling through the air. He avers 
that it is perfectly safe, and that he 
can carry the mail and one or two 
passengers; that he can manage his 
vehicle in a severe gale of wind, and 
alight at his pleasure. 


Ind iana.— Mr. Owen’s establish- 
ment at Harmony has received a li- 
brary and philosophical apparatus 
said to be worth $20,000. He has 
promulgated his declaration of in- 
dependence, as he calls it: an epi- 
tome of absurd and pernicious doc- 
trines which have long since been 
scouted by the good sense of man- 
kind. 

Illinnis.—The U. S. district court 
at Vandalia adjourned because the 
court was of opinion that it had no 
power to issue either original or f- 
nal process at common law. To this 
dileinma, it is said, the court was 
reduced in consequence of the H. 
of R. not having passed an act which 
was sent down from the senate, ex- 
tending to the new states the acts 
of congress regulating the process 
of the U. S. courts. 


Missouri. The bur mill-stone of 
the very best quality has been dis- 
covered on the Osage river. It can 
be obtained of almost any size, pre- 
senting a surface of from ten inches 
to five feet in diameter, and is en- 
tirely free from those ferruginous 
appearances which lessen the value 
of the racoon bur. 

In 1824 the lead mines of Missou- 
ri paid no rent to the United States. 
In 1825, the tithes received by the 

overnment amounted to about 

7000. The receipts of the present 
year will double those of the last 
year. 
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The Port Polio. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrgs. 


For the Port Folio. 


THE PASSENCER PIGEON—COLUMBA MIGRATORIA. 
[With a Coloured Engraving. } 


Caress. I, 238.—Liwnn. Syst. 285,—Turton, 479.—Arct. 
Zool. p. 322, No. 187.—Brisson, I, 100.— Burr. II, 527. 
PrALE's Museum, No. 5084, 


FROM WILSON’S ORNITHOLOGY. 


Tan remarkable bird merits a distinguished place in the 
annals of our feathered tribes; a claim to which I shall en- 
deavour to do justice; and though it would be impossible, in 
the bounds allotted to this account to relate all that I have 
seen and heard of this species, yet no circumstance shall 
be omitted with which I am acquainted, however extra- 
ordinary some of these may appear, that may tend to illus- 
trate its history. 

The Wild Pigeon of the United States, inhabits a wide 
and extensive region of North America, on this side of the 
Great Stony Mountains, beyond which, to the westward, I 
have not heard of one being seen. According to Mr. Hutch- 
ins, they abound in the country round Hudson’s Bay, where 
they usually remain as late as December, feeding, when the 
ground is covered with snow, on the buds of juniper. They 
are spread over the whole of Canada, were seen by captain 
Lewis and his party near the Great Falls of the Missouri, 
upwards of 2500 miles from its mouth, reckoning the mean- 
derings of the river—were also met with in the interior of 
Louisiana, by Col. Pike, and extend their range as far South 
a the gulf of Mexico; occasionally visiting or breeding in 
almost every quarter of the United States. 
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But the most remarkable characteristic of these birds is 
their associating together, both in their migrations and also 
during the period of incubation, in such prodigious numbers 
as almost to pass belief: a circumstance which has no parallel 
among any other of the feathered tribes, on the face of the 
earth, with which naturalists are acquainted. 

These migrations appear to be undertaken rather in quest 
of food, than merely to avoid the cold of the climate; because 
we find them lingering in the northern regions around Hud- 
son’s Bay so late as December; and because their appearance 
is so casual and irregular, sometimes not visiting certain 
districts for several years in any considerable numbers, while 
at other times they are innumerable. I have witnessed these 
migrations in the Gennessee country—often in Pennsylvania, 
and also in various parts of Virginia, with amazement; but 
all that I had then seen of them were mere straggling parties, 
when compared with the congregated millions which I have 
since beheld in our western forests, in the states of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and the Indiana territory. These fertile and 
extensive regions abound with the nutritious beech nut, which 
constitutes the chief food of the Wild Pigeon. In seasons 
when these nuts are abundant, corresponding multitudes of 
Pigeons may be confidently expected. It sometime happens 
that having consumed the whole produce of the beech trees 
in an extensive district, they discover another at the distance, 
perhaps, of sixty or eighty miles, to which they regularly 
repair every morning, and return as regularly in the course of 
the day, or in the evening, to their place of general rendez- 
vous, or, as it is usually called, the roosting place. These 
roosting places are always in the woods, and sometimes oc- 
cupy a large extent of forest. When they have frequented 
one of these places for some time the appearance it exhibits 
is surprising. The ground is covered to the depth of several 
inches with their excrement; all the tender grass and under- 
wood is destroyed; the surface strewed with large limbs of 
trees broken off by the weight of the birds clustering one 
above another; and the trees themselves, for thousands of 
acres, killed as completely, as if girdled with an axe. The 
marks of this desolation remain for many years on the spot; 
and numerous places could be pointed out where, for several 
years after, scarce a single vegetable made its appearance. 

When these roosts are first discovered, the inhabitants 
from considerable distances visit them in the night, with 
guns, clubs, long poles, pots of sulphur, and various other 
engines of destruction. In a few hours they fill many sacks 
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and load their horses with them. By the Indians a Pigeon 
roost, or breeding place, is considered an important source 
of national profit and dependence for that season; and all 
their active ingenuity is exercised on the occasion. The 
breeding place differs from the former in its greater extent. 
In the western countries above mentioned, these are ge- 
nerally in beechwoods, and often extend in nearly a straight 
line, across the country for a great way. Not far from Shel- 
byville, in the state of Kentucky, about five years ago, & 
there was one of these breeding places, which stretched 
through the woods in nearly a north and south direction; 
was several miles in breadth, and was said to be upwards 
of forty miles in extent! In this tract almost every tree was 
furnished with nests wherever the branches could accom- 
modate them. ThePigeons made their first appearance there 
about the tenth of April, and left it altogether, with their 
young, before the twenty-fifth of May. 

As soon as the young were fully grown, and before they 
left their nests, large parties of the inhabitants, from all 
parts of the adjacent country, came with wagons, axes, 
beds, and cooking utensils, many of them accompanied by the 
greater part of their families, and encamped for several 
days at this immense nursery. Several of them informed 
me, that the noise in the woods was so great as to terrify 
their horses, and that it was difficult for one person to 
hear another speak without bawling in his ear. The 
ground was strewed with limbs of trees, eggs, and young 
squab Pigeons, which had been precipitated from above, 
and on which herds of hogs were fattening. Hawks, Buz- 
zards, and Eagles, were sailing about in great numbers, 
and seizing the squabs from their nests at pleasure; while 
from twenty feet upwards to the tops of the trees, the 
view through the woods presented a perpetual tumult of 
crowding and fluttering multitudes of pigeons, their wings 
roaring like thunder; mingled with the frequent crash of 
falling timber; for now the axe-men were at work cutting 
down those trees that seemed to be most crowded with nests, 
and contriving to fell them in such a manner, that in their 
descent they might bring down several others. By this 
means the falling of one large tree sometimes produced two 
hundred squabs, little inferior in size to the old ones, and 
almost one mass of fat. On some single trees upwards of 
one hundred nests were found, each containing one young 
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only, a circumstance in the history of this bird not generally 
known to naturalists. It was dangerous to walk under these 
flying and fluttering millions, from the frequent fall of large 
branches, broken down by the weight of the multitudes above, 
and which, in their descent, often destroyed numbers of the 
birds themselves; while the clothes of those engaged in tra- 
versing the woods were completely covered with the ex- 
crement of the Pigeons. 

These circumstances were related to me by many of the 
most respectable persons in that quarter; and confirmed in 
part by what I myself witnessed. I passed for several miles 
through this same breeding place, where every tree was 
spotted with nests, the remains of those above described.— 
In many instances I counted upwards of ninety nests on a 
single tree; but the Pigeons had abandoned this place for 
another, sixty or eighty miles off, towards Green river, where 
they were said at that time to be equally numerous. From 
the great numbers that were constantly passing over head to 
or from that quarter, I had no doubt of the truth of this 
statement. The mast had been chiefly consumed in Ken- 
tucky, and the Pigeons, every morning, a little before sun- 
rise, set out for the Indiana territory, the nearest part of 
which was about sixty miles distant. Many of these returned 
before ten o’clock, and the great body generally appeared on 
their return a little after noon. “ ; 

I had left the public road to visit the remains of the breed- 
ing place near Shelbyville, and was traversing the woods 
with my gun, on my way to Frankfort, when, about one 
o’clock, the Pigeons, which I had observed flying the greater 
part of the morning, northernly, began to return in such 
numbers as I never before had witnessed. Coming to an 
opening by the side of a creek, called the Benson, where I 
had a more uninterrupted view, I was astonished at their 
appearance. They were flying with great steadiness and 
rapidity, ata height beyond gunshot, in several strata deep, 
and so close together that could shot have reached them, one 
discharge could not have failed to bring down several in- 
dividuals. From right to left as far as the eye could reach, 
the breadth of this vast procession extended; seeming every 
where equally crowded. Curious to determine how long 
this appearance would continue, I took out my watch to 
note the time, and sat down to observe them. It was then 
half past one. I sate for more than an hour, but instead of 2 
diminution of this prodigious procession, it seemed rather 
to increase, both in numbers and rapidity; and being anxious 
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so reach Frankfort before night, I rose and went on. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon I crossed the Kentucky river, 
at'the town of Frankfort, at which time the living torrent 
above my head appeared as numerous and as extensive as 
ever. Long after this I observed them, in large bodies, 
that continued to pass for six or eight minutes; and these 
again were followed by other detached bodies, all moving in 
the same south-east direction till after six in the evening.— - 
The great breadth of front which this mighty multitude pre- 
served would seem to intimate a corresponding breadth of 
their breeding place, which, by several gentlemen who had 
lately passed through part of it, was stated to me at several 
miles. It was said to be in Green county, and that the 
young began to fly about the middle of March. On the 
17th of April, forty-nine miles beyond Danville, and not far 
from Green river, I crossed this same breeding place, where 
the nests, for more than three miles, spotted every tree; the 
leaves not being yet out I had a fair prospect of them, and 
was really astonished at their numbers. A few bodies of 
Pigeons lingered yet in different parts of the woods, the 
roaring of whose wings were heard in various quarters around 
me. 

All accounts agree in stating, that each nest contains only 
one young squab. These are so extremely fat, that the In- 
dians, and many of the whites, are accustomed to melt down 
the fat for domestic purposes as a substitute for butter and 
lard. Atthe time they leave the nest they are nearly as 
heavy as the old ones; but become much leaner after they 
are turned out to shift for themselves. 

It is universally asserted in the western countries that the 
Pigeons, though they have only one young at a time, breed 
thrice and sometimes four times in the same season. The 
circumstances already mentioned render this highly probable. 
It is also worthy of observation, that this takes place during 
the period when acorns, beech nuts, &c. are scattered about 
in the greatest abundance and mellowed by the frost. But 
they are not confined to these alone; buckwheat, hempseed, 
Indian corn, holly berries, hack berries, whortle berries, and 
many others furnish them with abundance at almost all 
seasons. The acorns of the live-oak are also eagerly sought 
after by these birds, and rice has been frequently found in 
individuals killed, many hundred miles to the northward of 
the nearest rice plantation. The vast quantity of mast which 
these multitudes consume is a serious loss to the bears, pigs, 
squirrels, and other dependents on the fruits of the forest. 
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I have taken from the crop of a single Wild Pigeon, a good 
handful of the kernels of beech nuts, intermixed with acorns, 
and chestnuts. To form a rough estimate of the daily con- 
sumption of one of these immense flocks, let us first attempt 
to calculate the numbers of that above mentioned as seen in 
passing between Frankfort and the Indiana territory. If we 
suppose this column to have been one mile in breadth,—and I 
believe it to have been much more,—and that it moved at the 
rate of one mile in a minute,—four hours,—the time it con- 
tinued passing would make its whole length two hundred 
and forty miles. Again, supposing that each square yard of 
this moving body comprehended three Pigeons, the square 
yards in the whole space multiplied by three, would give 
two thousand two hundred and thirty millions, two hundred 
and seventy-two thousand pigeons! an almost inconceivable 
multitude, and yet probably far below the actual amount.— 
Computing each of these to consume half a pint of mast 
daily, the whole quantity, at this rate, would equal seventeen 
millions, four hundred and twenty-four thousand bushels 
per day! Heaven has wisely and graciously given to these 
birds rapidity of flight and a disposition to range over vast un- 
cultivated tracts of the earth, otherwise they must have perish- 
ed in the district where they resided, or devoured the whole 
productions of agriculture as well as those of the forest. 

A few observations on the mode of flight of these birds 
must not be omitted. The appearance of large bodies of 
them in the air, and the various evolutions which they dis- 
play, are strikingly picturesque and interesting. In descend- 
ing the Ohio by myself, in the month of February, I often 
rested on my oars, to contemplate their acrial manœuvres. 
A column, eight or ten miles in length, would appear from 
Kentucky, high in air, steering across to Indiana. The 
leaders of this great body would sometimes gradually vary 
their course, until it formed a large bend of more than a 
mile in diameter, those behind tracing the exact route of 
their predecessors. This would continue sometimes long 
after both extremities were beyond the reach of sight; so 
that the whole with its glittery undulations, marked a space 
in the face of the heavens resembling the windings of a vast 
and majestic river. When this bend became very great, the 
birds, as if sensible of the unnecessarily circuitous course they 
were taking, suddenly changed their direction, so that what 
was in column before became an immense front, straighten- 
ing all its indentures, until it swept the heavens in one vast 
and infinitely extended line. Other lesser bodies also united 
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with each other, as they happened to approach, with such 
ease and elegance of evolutions, forming new figures, and 
varying these, as they united or separated, that I was never 
tired of contemplating them. Sometimes a hawk would 
make a sweep on a particular part of the column, from a great 
height, when, almost as quick as lightning, that part shot 
downwards out of the common track; but soon rising again, 
continued advancing at the same height as before; this in- 
flection was continued by those behind, who, on arriving at 
this point, dived down, almost perpendicularly, to a great 
depth, and, rising, followed the exact path of those that went 
before. As these vast bodies passed over the river near me, 
the surface of the water, which before was smooth as glass, 
appeared marked with innumerable dimples, occasioned by 
the dropping of their dirt, resembling the commencement of 
a shower of large drops of rain or hail. 

Happening to go ashore one charming afternoon, to pur- 
chase some milk at a house that stood near the river, and 
while talking with the people within doors, I was suddenly 
struck with astonishment by a loud rushing roar, succeeded 
by instant darkness, which, at the first moment, I took for a 
tornado about to overwhelm the house and every thing 
around in destruction. The people, observing my surprise, 
said, coolly, *‘ it is only the pigeons,” and on running out, I 
beheld a flock, thirty or forty yards in width, sweeping along 
very low, between the house and the mountain or height that 
formed the second bank of the river. These continued pas- 
sing for more than a quarter of an hour, and at length va- 
ried their bearing so as to pass over the mountain, behind 
which they disappeared before the rear came up. 

In the Atlantic States, though they never appear in such 
unparalleled multitudes, they are sometimes very numerous; 
and great havoc is then made amongst them with the gun, 
the clap-net, and various other implements of destruction. 
As soon as it is ascertained in a town that the Pigeons are 
flying numerously in the neighbourhood, the gunners rise 
en masse; the clap-nets are spread out on suitable situations, 
commonly on an open height in an old buckwheat field; four 
or five live Pigeons, with their eyelids sewed up, are fastened 
on a moveable stick; a small hut of branches is fitted up for 
the fowler at the distance of forty or fifty yards; by the pul- 
ling of a string, the stick on which the pigeons rest is alter- 
nately elevated or depressed, which produces a fluttering of 
their wings similar to that of birds just alighting; this being 
perceived by the passing flocks, they descend with great 
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rapidity, and finding corn, buckwheat, &c. strewed about, 
they begin to feed, and are instantly, by the pulling of a cord, 
covered by the net. In this manner ten, twenty, and even 
thirty dozen have been caught at one swoop. Meantime 
the air is darkened with large bodies of them moving in va- 
rious directions; the woods also swarm with them in search 
of acorns; and the thundering of musketry is continual on 
all sides, from morning to night. Wagon loads of them are 
poured into market, where they sell from fifty, to twenty-five 
and even twelve and a half cents per dozen; and pigeons be- 
come the order of the day, at dinner, breakfast, and supper, 
until the very name becomes sickening. When they have 
been kept alive, and fed sometime on corn and buckwheat, 
their flesh acquires great superiority: but in their common 
state they are dry and blackish, and far inferior to the full 
grown young ones, or squabs. 

The nest of the Wild Pigeon is formed of a few dry 
slender twigs, carelessly put together, and with so little con- 
cavity, that the young ones, when half grown, can easily be 
seen from below. The eggs are pure white. Great numbers 
of Hawks, and sometimes the Bald Eagle himself, hover 
about those breeding places and seize the old or the young 
from the nest amidst the rising multitudes, and with the 
most daring effrontery. The young, when beginning to fly, 
confine themselves to the under part of the tall woods where 
there is no brush, and where nuts and acorns are abundant, 
searching among the leaves for mast, and appearing like a pro- 
digious torrent rolling along through the woods, every one 
striving to be in front. Vast numbers of them are shot while 
in this situation. A person told me he once rode furiously 
into one of these rolling multitudes, and picked up thirteen 
pigeons which had been trampled to death by his horse’s feet. 
In a few minutes they will beat all the nuts from a tree with 
their wings, while all is a scramble, above and below, for the 
same food. They have the same cooing notes common to do- 
mestic pigeons; but much less of their gesticulations. In some 
flocks you will find nothing but young ones, which are easily 
distinguishable by their motley dress. In others, they willbe 
mostly females; and again, great multitudes of males, with 
few or no females. I cannot account for this in any other 
way than that during the time of incubation the males are ex- 
clusively engaged in procuring food, both for themselves and 
their mates; and the young being unable yet to undertake 
these extensive excursions, associate together accordingly. 
But even in winter I know of several species of birds which 
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separate in this manner, particularly the Red-winged Star- 
ling, among whom thousands of old males may be found with 
few or no young or females along with them. 

Stragglers from these immense armies settle in almost 
every part of the country, particularly among the beech 
woods, and in the pine and hemloch woods of the eastern 
and northern parts of the continent. Pennant informs us 
that they breed near Moose fort at Hudson’s bay, in N. lat. 
51°, and I myself have seen the remains of a large breeding 
place as far south as the country of the Choctaws, in lat. 32°. 
In the former of these places they are said to remain until 
December; from which circumstance it is evident that they 
are not regular in their migrations like many other species, 
but rove about, as scarcity of food urges them. Every spring, 
however, as well as autumn, more or less of them are seen in 
the neighbourhood of Philadelphia; but it is only once in 
several years that they appear in such formidable bodies, as 
have been described; and this commonly when the snows are 
heavy to the north, the winter here more than usually mild, 
and acorns, &c. abundant. 

The Passenger Pigeon is sixteen inches long, and twenty- 
four inches in extent; bill, black; nostril covered by a high 
rounding protuberance; eye, brilliant, fiery orange; orbit, or 
space surrounding it, purplish flesh coloured skin; head, 
upper part of the neck, aud chin, a fine slate blue, lightest on 
the chin; throat, breast, and sides, as far as the thighs, a 
reddish hazel; lower part of the neck and sides of the same 
resplendent changeable gold, green and purple crimson, 
the last most predominant; the ground colour, slate; the 
plumage of this part is of a peculiar structure, ragged at the 
ends; belly and vent, white; lower part of the breast fading 
into a pale vinaceous red; thighs, the same; legs and feet, 
lake, seamed with white; back, rump, and tail coverts, dark 
slate spotted on the shoulders with a few scattered marks of 
black; the scapulars tinged with brown; greater coverts, light 
slate, primaries and secondaries, dull black, the former tipt 
and edged with brownish white; tail, long, and greatly cu- 
neiform, all the feathers tapering towards the point, the two 
middle ones plain deep black, the other five, on each side, 
hoary white, lightest near the tips, deepening into bluish 
near the bases, where each is crossed on the inner vane with 
a broad spot of black, and nearer the root with another of 
ferruginous; primaries, edged with white; bastard wing, black. 

The female is about half an inch shorter, and an inch less 
in extent; breast, cinerous brown; upper part of the neck in- 
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clining to ash; the spot of changeable gold green and care 
mine, much less, and not so brilliant; tail coverts, brownish. 
slate; naked orbits slate coloured; in all other respects like 
the male in colour, but less vivid, and more tinged with 
brown; the eye not so brilliant an orange. In both, the tail 
has only twelve feathers. 


=) Gam 


THE BARBER OF GOTTINGEN. 
[From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.] 


One night about ten o’clock, as the barber of Gottingen 
college was preparing to go to rest, after having scraped the 
chins of upwards of a dozen of students, the door of his shop 
opened briskly, and a short, burly, thick set man made his 
appearance. He seemed to be about fifty years of age. In 
stature he did not rise above five feet, but this was amply 
compensated by a paunch which would have done honour 
to a burgomaster. His face, his legs, and, in truth, his whole 
frame gave equal tokens of enbonpoint, and spoke in elo- 
quent terms of good living and freedom from care. This 
worthy personage had on a broad brimmed glazed hat, a 
brown frock coat, and brown small clothes, with copper 
buckles at the knees. His hair, which was curly, and as black 
as pitch, descended behind and at each side, underneath the 
rim of his hat. His whiskers were thick and bushy; and his 
beard appeared to be of at least four days’ growth. 

The salutation which he made on entering the sanctum 
sanctorum of the barber, was more remarkable for freedom 
than for politeness. He pushed the door roughly aside, and strut- 
ted into the middle of the room, placing his hands jockey- 
wise into his coat pockets, and whistling aloud. 

Can you shave me, I say?” was his first address to the 
astonished tonsor. 

„Sir?“ said the latter, with a stare of surprise, as he turn- 
ed round and encountered the eye of this new arriver. 

“ I say, can you shave me?“ thundered out the latter with 
increased loudness. 

The barber was a tall, meagre, spindle shanked figure of a 
man,somewhat up in years, and not remarkable for an extraor- 
dinary share of courage. He had,however, too high an opinion 
of himself—being no less than peruke maker to the profes- 
sors of Gottingen—to stand tamely by, and be bearded in 
his own house. His indignation got the better of a feeling 
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of dread, which in spite of himself, began to creep over him; 
and he heard the demand of his visiter with rather an unu- 
sual share of resolution. 

“ You ask me if I can shave you, sir,” said he, ceasing 
from the operation of strapping a razor, in which he was en- 
gaged, “ I can shave any man that ever wore a beard; and I 
see no reason why you should be more difficult to shave than 
other people, unless, peradventure, your chin is stuck over 
with bristles like a hedge hog, or some such animal.“ 
Well, then, why don’t you shave me?” returned the other, 
throwing himself upon a chair, pitching his hat carelessly 
to one side, and stretching out his short plump legs as far as 
they would go. Come along, my old boy; now I am ready 
for you.” So saying, he unloosed his neck cloth, laid it down, 
and grasped and rubbed his neck and chin with both hands 
with an appearance of peculiar satisfaction. But the college 
barber was in no mood of mind to relish such freedoms. He 
stuck his Dutch spectacles upon the tip of his long skinny 
nose, projected forward his peering chin in a sarcastic, sneer- 
ing manner, and eyed the stranger with a look any thing but 
favourable. At last he broke silence— 

“ said, sir, that I could shave any man but —.“ 

But what?” said the other, aroused by the gravity of his 
tone, and turning around upon him. 

“ But it is not my pleasure to shave /n. — And he com- 
menced strapping his razor as before, without taking any far- 
ther notice of his neighbour. The latter seemed astounded 
at what he heard. He, in fact, doubted the evidence of his 
ears, and gazed upon the Barber with a look of curious as- 
tonishment. His curiosity, however, soon gave way to anger; 
and this was indicated by a most portentous heaving about 
the chest, and an increased flushing of his rubicund face. 
His cheeks were at length blown out and distended with ge- 
nuine rage, till they acquired something of the rotundity and 
proportions of a good large pumpkin. 

“Not shave me! ejaculated he, emptying his lungs and 
cheeks at once of the volume of air accumulated within them. 
The rushing out of this hurricane of wrath was tremendous. 
he barber trembled from top to toe when he heard it; but 
he uttered not a word. 

Not shave me!” He was silent as before. 

“Not shave me“ repeated the little man a third time, 
louder than ever, and starting from his seat with a bound 
perfectly remarkable for his corpulency. The shaver got 
alarmed, and well he might; for the other stood fronting him 
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his arms a kimbo—his eyes flashing fire; and all his atti- 
tudes indicative of some hostility. The strap was dropped, 
and the razor quietly deposited upon the mantelpiece. 

Do you mean to do me an injury in my own house?” said 
the barber, with all the courage he could muster. 

Donner and Blitzen! Who talks of injuring you? I wish 
zou scrape my beard. Is there any thing extraordinary in 
that?“ 

J can shave no man after ten o' clock,“ replied the bar- 
ber. Besides, my business is solely confined to the profes- 
sors and students of the university. I am strictly forbidden 
to operate on the face or head of any other person, by the 
most learned Dr. Dedimus Dunderhead and the Senatus 
Academicus. 

“ Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead!” observed the other with 
a contemptuous sneer. And who the devil may he be?” 

He is the Provost of the University, and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy thereunto,” answered the barber; not a 
little scandalized at hearing that learned man spoken of in 
such terms. 

Ay Hand a pretty dunderheaded fellow he must be to give 
any such orders. However, I am not going to waste my time 
here ail night. All that 1 have got to tell you is this, that if you 
wont shave me, I shall shave you.“ And, suiting the action 
to the word, he reached up his hand, got hold of the barber 
by the nose, and placed him, by sheer force, upon the chair 
which he himself had just left. The suddenness of this ac- 
tion deprived the other for a moment of his senses. He sat 
gazing, witha mixture of rage and amazement, at the author 
of the audacious deed; nor was it till he felt the brush, load- 
ed with cold soap suds, thumping upon his cheeks, and heard 
the stranger laughing aloud, that he reflected upon his situa- 
tion. His first impulse was to start up, but he was instantly 
pushed down by the brawny arm of the little man. He thea 
turned his head from side to side to avoid the assaults, but 
this «lid not mend the matter: his face was reached by the 
brush, and brow, nose, cheeks, and ears besplattered with 
saponaceous effusion. Nor when he attempted to bawl out, 
were his efforts more successful: the indefatigable operator 
filled his mouth with lather, and laid on with greater energy 
than ever. With one hand grasping him by the throat, and 
the other armed with the shaving brush, the fat man conti- 
_ wued at his occupation, laughing heartily, and enjoying, with 
the most turbulent mirth, the scene before him. At last the 
barber managed with great difficulty to get out some words, 
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and cried strenuously for mercy, promising, by heaven and 
earth, to shave his oppressor when and where he thought 
proper, whatever Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead and the Sen- 
atus Academicus might say to the contrary. 

This declaration procured hima release. He rose up trem- 
bling from the grasp of the stranger, and having his face 
more thoroughly bedizened with his own peculiar liquid, 
than any face, handsome or ugly, which ever came under 
his hands. His first care was to free it of those ignominious 
marks of good will by means of a towel, while the author of 
this outrage threw himself upon the chair, almost cenvulsed 
with laughter. 

As the astonished shaver prepared his utensils for the op- 
eration about to be performed, though in a different manner, 
upon his opponent, he had some leisure to recover from the 
shock into which he was thrown. Indignation was still a pro- 
minent feeling in his mind; but this was subordinate to other 
emotions; and the dread of his sufferings being repeated, 
together with the appearance of the stranger, who had now 
resumed his seat, and was whistling impatiently, made him 
hasten his preparations with unusual speed. Having arrang- 
ed every thing, that is to say, having prepared a razor, mix- 
ed up a quantity of foaming lather, and stuck a towel under 
the chin of his customer, he was about to commence, when 
the latter thundered out, avaunt!’? The barber gave way 
like a scared poachcr, retreated some steps, and gazed at the 
other with ill suppressed alarm. 

Perhaps you mean to cut my throat!“ said the stranger, 
in a loud voice. 

My business is to shave beards, and not to cut throats,” 
rejoined the affrighted shaver, with all humility. 

„Very like!—very like; but I don’t choose to take you at 
your word: so have acare. If you cut my throat, I will blow 
your brains out, that’s all.“ And placing his hand in one of 
the large pockets of his frock-coat, he brought out a horse- 
man’s pistol, cocked it deliberately, and placed it on a chair 
which stood beside him. Now proceed,” continued he, 
“ and remember, if you so much as scratch a pimple on my 
chin, or leave a single hair unshorn, I shall send a bullet 
through your numscull.” 

The appearance of this terrible weapon augmented, as may 
well be supposed, the barber’s alarm. His hand shook like an 
aspen leaf, and he kept laying on the suds ten times longer 
than he ever did on any former occasion. He was terrified to 
lay his razor on the chin of so dangerous a subject, and re- 
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solved to keep brushing to the very last moment, rather than 
run the risk of having a pistol discharged at his head. The 
delay indeed, was useful to him, as it gave his hand time to 
recover its wonted steadiness. Nor didthe stranger take it ill, 
on the contrary, his good humour appeared to return with 
the agreeable titillation of the shaving brush; and he whistled 
aloud, thereby blowing the soap from his lips upon the bar- 
ber’s face with a look of apparent satisfaction. 

Half an hour had now passed away since the latter com- 
menced laying on the soap, and he was still employed in this 
preliminary operation. The fat man relished it mightily; and, 
far from complaining of its tediousness, kept whistling away 
and humming snatches of old songs, to the no small annoy- 
ance of the operator, who found the utmost difficulty in ma- 
king the brush move smoothly over features so diversified 
in motion and expression. Notwithstanding all this gavety, 
however, the shaver did not like his new acquaintance. I here 
was something odd about him; and, even though there had 
been nothing remarkable, he could not, at once forget the 
egregious insult offered to his own person only a short time 
before. Instead, therefore, of laughing at his strange sallies 
of broad humour, he felt his heart burning with a wrath 
which nothing but genuine fear prevented from bursting forth. 
The whistling and singing of the stranger only produced 
disgust; his witticisms drew forth nothing but a grin. Every 
moment his outrageous mirth became more intolerable. His 
whole aim seemed to be to stultify and ridicule the unfortu- 
nate barber, who continued to apply the brush with a feeling 
of agony which dyed his pale cheeks to a dingy hue, and 
lengthened his gaunt physiognomy fully a couple of inches. 

It will be asked, why did he not get through with his op- 
eration, and rid himself of so troublesome a customer? This, 
as we have said, proceeded from his dread of applying the 
razor to the chin of so irritable a personage. But time quiets 
all things, and his dread at last wore off. His hand became 
steadier, and he thought he might now venture to finish a 
business, commenced under such extraordinary auspices. 
His attempt was in vain. No sooner had he ceased applying 
the soap, and was in the act of moving off for his razor, 
when the loud voice of his customer fell, like thunder, upon 
his ear.— Brush away, my old boy—nothing like it.” And 
he continued humming these words for a quarter of an hour 
longer, during which time the barber was compelled to soap 
his chin without the least interval of repose. It was now ele- 
ven, as was indicated by the striking of the college clock. 
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Three quarters of an hour had he scrubbed away at the 
chin of this strange character, and as yet he saw no more 
chance of his labour terminating than when he began. The 
same toilsome, never ending task was still before him, and 
he was kept working at it as by some supernatural agency. 
It was in vain for him to get into a passion; the fat man 
laughed in his face. It was in vain to attempt a cessation of 
his labour; —the eternal Brush away,” from the mouth of 
his tormentor, kept him at the work. Still more vain was 
it for him to refuse; he remembered the punishment inflicted 
upon himself for such an act, and had, moreover, an eye to 
the pistol hard by, with which, doubtless its owner would 
have enforced compliance. 

Never was any human being so completely wretched. He 
felt as if in the charmed ring of some enchanter, from whose 
precincts it was impossible to escape. He had no power of 
his own. His will was useless; every movement of his body 

was in direct opposition to its dictates. What could he do? 
If he stopped one moment, that cursed sound of “ Brush 
away,” was thundered into his ears. If he moved for his ra- 
zor, he was brought back by the same invoking spell. If he 
refused to shave, he ran the risk of being shaved himself. 
Nay, even though he had the razor in his hand, what secu- 
rity had he that he might not scratch the chin of such a talk- 
ative and unsteady being, and thereby get as a reward a pis- 
tol bullet through his brain? — Such was the deplorable con- 
dition of the barber of Gottingen University. 

“ Brush away,” cried the stentorian voice of the stranger, 
as he plunged his fingers among his immense mass of black 
curly hair, and showed, while he laughed, a mouth which 
might well nigh have swallowed the full moon, 

“ can brush no longer,” said the barber, dropping his 
hands with absolute fatigue. *“ I have brushed for more than 
an hour to no purpose, and am exhausted beyond endurance.” 

„ Exhausted, say you, my old boy? I shall cure you of that. 
Here, swallow a little of this glorious stuff—the Elixir Dia- 
boli of Doctor Faustus.” So saying, he drew a bottle of red 
liquid from his pocket, uncorked it in an instant, and before 
the barber was aware, forced one half of it down his throat. 
“ Now brush away,” continued he, nothing like it.“ 

Confounded by the suddenness of this action, the operator 
had no time to reflect. Again did he begin his eternal labour 
—again was the brush loaded with a supply of suds, and laid 
on as before. Inspired by what he had swallowed, he felt new 
vigour diffuse itself throughout his body. His arms, for- 
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getting their fatigue, worked with refreshed energy, while 
the fat man continued to bawl out brush away,” and laugh- 
ed, and grinned alternately in his face. 

But although his body was strengthened, let it not be sup- 
posed that the least glimmer of satisfaction was communica- 
ted to his mind. On the contrary, he became every moment 
more overwhelmed with amazement and wretchedness. Bo- 
dy and mind seemed to have dissolved their natural connex- 
ion. The former was a mere puppet over which the latter 
had no control. The unhappy man felt his misery. He knew 
the utter absurdity of his conduct—he knew that he was act- 
ing the part of an idiot—madman—a laughing stock. Yet 
with all this knowledge he could not check himself in his 
nonsensical career; but, as if by some infernal influence, he 
continued to lather the face of his obstreperous customer, 
notwithstanding all that inclination and common sense could 
say to the contrary. 

We have said that the College clock struck eleven. Ano- 
ther half hour passed by, and midnight was approaching. 
The apartment in which this strange scene was carried on be- 
gan to get obscure, from the untrimmed lamp, and fading 
glow of the fire. A dim twilight from these sources lit it up, 
aided by the rays of the young moon peering through a 
small window, which opened into the college court. Every 
moment the place was becoming darker; and at last, the bar- 
ber’s blocks, capped in their corresponding wigs, and ranged 
at intervals along the wall, were so obscure, that they might 
have been mistakcn for the heads of so many human beings 
stuck upon poles: nothing but their dark outlines were dis- 
cernible. On the expiring embers of the fire stood the ket- 
tle, still singing audibly, and pouring forth streams of vapour 


from its spout. 


This scene of gloom was no impediment to the operations 
of the barber. He still continued his incessant toil, and the 
strange man as unceasingly his vociferations. Brush away, 
my old boy,” came perpetually from his lips, and was suc- 
ceeded invariably by a long drawn despairing sigh from the 
bosom of the shaver. The darkness at length became so 
great, that the latter could with difficulty, perceive his own 
brush and soap-box. The lamp flickered some score of times 
like a dying meteor, and then went out; while nothing re- 
mained of the fire but a few red embers which communicated 
a local glow of warmth, but scarcely emitted the slightest ray 
of light. The room was illuminated solely by the faint 
beams of the moon, and was so dark that nothing but the dut- 
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lines of the largest objects, such as the chairs and tables, were 
visible. The blocks, long ere this time, had hid themselves 
in darkness. : 

As the gloom became deeper, the barber’s terror increas- 
ed. His hand could scarcely hold the brush, with which he 
worked at random, like a blind man—sometimes hitting, and 
sometimes missing the physiognomy of the stranger. But 
though the darkness thickened around, though the college clock 
had struck the twelfth hour, the latter showed no signs of ex- 
haustion. His eternal cry continued the same. Brush away, 
brush away, brush away,”—that incessant sound rung hke a 
knell of misery in the ears of the wretched shaver. He even 
thought that he heard the accursed notes taken up by every 
object around: his blocks—his kettle, seemed instinct with 
sound.—They all re-echoed it; the former with low and se- 
pulchral notes from their wooden sconces: the latter with a 
hissing sound like that of a serpent endowed with speech. 

Another half hour now passed by, and at length the horrid 
and unearthly tones of the fat man became less loud. He seem- 
ed to drop asleep, and Brush away,’ was repeated at longer 
intervals, and in a deep hollow voice. It never ceased, how- 
ever, but was uttered with much less rapidity than at first. He 
began to snore; and between each, a long deeply drawn 
Br-u-sh a-way’ was heard to proceed from his bosom, as 
from the bottom of a tomb: the blocks and the kettle also re- 
murmured the tones with kindred slowness. In all this there 
was something inexpressibly frightful; and a cloud passing 
before the moon, and thereby leaving the chamber in profound 
darkness, the barber found himself overwhelmed with un- 
utterable dread. 

There was not a soul present but himself and his fearful 
companion. His house opened into the College churchyard, 
which was a dismal place, surrounded by high walls, and re- 
gularly locked in each evening. Every circumstance, there- 
fore, contributed to render his situation more appalling. 
There was no one at hand to relieve him in his distress: no 
one to hear him should he invoke their aid. There was even 
no way of escape should he be so fortunate as to get out: the 
lofty wall of the cemetery rendered that a hopeless undertak- 
ing. 
Meanwhile, he continued to ply at his endless task: The 
least pause brought on increased exclamations from the stran- 
ger. While helathered him with rapidity, he was comparative- 
ly silent: but on any occasional pause from fatigue, the cries 
became redoubled in loudness and rapidity. Times without 
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number was he obliged to shift the brush from one hand to 
the other from actual exhaustion. It was in vain: there seem- 
ed to be no termination to his efforts. Ifhe relaxed a moment 
he was sure to be recalled by the incessant ‘ Brush away’ of 
the mysterious man. 

Such intolerable misery could not endure. Human nature, 
in the person of the barber, was taxed to its utmost efforts, 
and chased to do more. The anguish he sustained gave him 
courage, and, stepping aside all at once, he made to the door, 
intending to effect his escape. Alas! scarcely had he advanc- 
ed a yard towards the threshold, than a Brush away,’ loud- 
er than any he had yet heard, fell upon him like a thunder- 
bolt, and froze the very spirit within him. He returned to 
his task, and commenced brushing the beard of the fat man 
as before. The cries of this personage now became more 
loud than they had been for the last half hour. His slumbers 
seemed to be broken, and he resumed with unabated vigour, 
his old system of singing and whistling, and laughing fearfully. 

‘Brush away,’ continued he with his intolerable laugh. 
‘ An’t fatigued, I hope, my old boy? Will you have another 
taste of my elixir, eh?” 

“ We are more in need of lights than of elixirs,” ejaculat- 
ed the barber, with an effort which it cost him all his skill 
to accomplish. 

“ Brush away, then, and we shall not want lights. There's 
a brace of them for you. Did you ever see any thing finer, 
old boy?” 

The barber started back a fathom with amazement; and 
well he might, for in the midst of the darkness he beheld two 
horrid luminous eyes glaring upon him. They were those 
of the fat man, and seemed lighted up with that hideous spec- 
tral glow which is to be seen floating in cemeteries and other 
places of corruption. The unnatural glare made his whole 
head visible.—His face, so far as the soap permitted its tint 
to be scen, was flushed to the colour of deep crimson. His 
dark hair appeared to be converted into sable snakes; and 
when he laughed, the whole inside of his mouth and throat 
resembled red-hot iron, and looked like the entrance to a fur- 
nace within his entrails. Nor was the breath which emanated 
from this source endurable: it was hot, suffocating, and sul- 
phureous, as if concocted in the bottom of hell. Such a hide- 
ous spectacle was more than the barber could endure. It gave 
speed to his feet; and, dashing down his brush and soap-box, 
he rushed out at the door, in an agony of desperation. 

Away he ran through the churchyard, into which, as we 
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have'said, his door opened. Nothing was capable of impeding 
his progress. He leaped over the hillocks, tombstones, 
ditches, and every thing that stood in his way. Never was 
terror so thoroughly implanted in the heart of a human be- 
ing. He had not been half a minute out, however, when his 
ears were saluted with one of the stranger’s horrible laughs, 
and with his still more horrible Brush away.“ In another 
moment he heard footsteps coming after him, which made 
him accelerate his speed. It was to no purpose; the steps be- 
hind gained upon him, and, on looking back he beheld, to his 
horror, the fat man—his face covered with soapsuds—the 
towel tucked under his chin, his hat off, and the horseman’s 
pistol in his hand. He laughed, and roared out Brush away,’ 
as he pursued the wretched shaver, with a speed miraculous 
for a man of his unwieldy size. The moon, which shone 
brightly at this time, rendered every object tolerably distinct. 

Pushed to desperation, the barber turned his footsteps to 
the tower of the steeple, the door of which stood wide open. 
He entercd, and attempted to close it behind him. It was too 
late; the other was close at his heels, and forced himself in. 
There was no time to be lost. Our fugitive mounted the stair 
of the tower, and ascended with the rapidity of lightning. 
There was a door nine stories up, which opened on an out- 
side terrace upon the top. Could he only gain this, all would 
be well, as he could lock the door outwardly, and exclude his 
pursuer from coming farther. His exertions to achieve this 
were tremendous, but without much success, for, about a 
yard behind him, he heard the steps and unnatural laugh, 
and “ Brush away,” of the stranger. He even saw the light 
of his phosphorescent eye, glaring upon the dark stair of the 
tower, as he came behind him. Every effort was in vain. The 
barber mounted the topmost step and pushed through the 
door; the fat man did the same. 

They were now on the terrace—above them rose the 
church spire to a hundred and thirty feet below them yawn- 
ed a gulf of as many more! The first salutation of the stran- 
ger to his companion was a hideous laugh, followed by Brush 
away! nothing like shaving!” The barber, meanwhile, stood 
as far removed from him as he could; the monument of pale 
despair. His teeth chattered, his knees knocked together, and 
he knelt down with the agony of terror. 

„Ha, ha!“ exclaimed his tormentor; “ what dost thou think 
now, old boy? Brush away; come, give me a scrubbing till 
six in the morning—only five hours more—nothing like a lit- 
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tle wholesome exercise.” He concluded with one of his in- 
tolerable laughs. | 

“t Brush away,” continued he, holding his sides and laugh- 
ing at the mortal fear of the barber. ‘ Out with thy lather- 
box and thv brush, man; where are they, old beard-scraper?”’ 

“ have thrown them away,” muttered the terrified shaver. 

“ Thrown them away! Dunder and Blixum, then I have a 
good mind to throw thee away also! A toss from the tower 
would be a mighty pretty thing to look at in such a fine moon- 
light morning.” 

So saying he took hold of the barber by the nose, as he 
knelt for mercy, lifted him up with perfect ease, and held him 
at arm’s length over the terrace. The poor man’s alarm at 
being poised by the beak over such a tremendous gulf may 
be better conceived than described. He kicked, and threw 
out his long arms to and fro, like a spider on the rack. He 
roared aloud for mercy as well as his pinched nose would 
admit of—promised to shave his honour to the last moment 
of his life—-mentioned the destitute condition in which his 
wife and family would be left by his death, and made use of 
every tender argument to soften the heart. It was in vain— 
the fat man was not to be moved; for, in the midst of one of 
the most eloquent appeals, he opened his thumb and fore fin- 
ger by which the barber was held. The nose slipped down 
from between them, and its owner, body and soul, tumbled 
headlong through the abyss of a space, a descent of one hun- 
dred and thirty feet. Down, down, down he went, whirling 
round about like a shuttlecock, sometimes his feet being up- 
wards, sometimes his head. During these multiplied circum- 
gyrations, he had occasional glimpses of his adversary above 
him. There he beheld him leaning over the terrace, with his 
soapy face and the towel before him, holding his sides and 
laughing with inconceivable vigour—while every nuw and 
then he could hear the hated * Brush away,” coming from 
his lips. But the most dreadful of all the scenes which greet- 
ed him was the glare of his ghastly eyes, which shot down 
spectral glances, and seemed like sepulchral lights to illumi- 
nate him on his descent. Dreadful were the feeliags of the 
barber as he approached the ground. His frame shuddered 
convulsively—his breath came fast he felt almost suffocated, 
and drew himself into the smallest possible dimensions, like 
a snail within his shell. 

The fatal moment came at last when he was to be dashed 
in pieces, but, contrary to the laws of gravitation, the nearer 
he approached the earth the more slow his descent became. 
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At last it was so gentle, that he seemed to be sustained in 
air. Some good angel had caught him in his fall, and, instead 
of being shivered to atoms, he was borne, as on the wings of 
light and music to the ground. On turning round he felt some 
gentle one reposing beside him. It was his wife. Worthy 
couple! they were snug in bed together; and the barber found, 
to his inexpressible satisfaction, that he had been dreaming! 


For the Port Folio. 
ON THE WRITINGS AND CONVERSATION OF DR, JOHNSON. 


Few authors, in modern times, have been more liberally 
honoured with the applause of the public than Dr. Johnson. 
He has gained full credit for all the learning, and all the 
merit which he ever possessed. The authority of his name 
has given a sanction and a currency to his opinions, which 
cannot be obtained by a less fortunate or a less popular writer. 
Hence many of his readers and admirers receive his opinions, 
and admit his assertions, without due examination; nay, even 
with implicit confidence in their truth. But we shall find 
that he has advanced opinions, in his writings, which are 
not infallible; and has even sometimes defended them by 
sophistical arguments. Nor are these fallacious opinions al- 
ways innocent. Indeed error is seldom harmless in its con- 
sequences, however trifling and insignificant it may at first 
appear. History informs us that the most important events 
have often arisen from very small causes. We know that, in 
conversation, Johnson often defended a bad cause, either to 
display his ingenuity in debate, or to hear what arguments 
his opponent was able to adduce on the side of truth. 

“We know that Cicero and Johnson,” says D'lsraeli, 
“considered their eloquence as a deceptive art. It was in- 
different to them which side of a subject they adopted. In 
reading their elaborate works, our ear is more frequently 
gratified by the magnificence of their diction than our heart 
penetrated by the pathetic enthusiasm of their sentiments.— 
The sophistry of Johnson, in conversation, seems to have 
been his favourite amusement. But Cicero is more censur- 
able, since in the most solemn acts of life, and before the 
tribunal of justice, he confesses to have protected and saved 
the life of many a criminal by the power of his eloquence.” 

D' Israeli’s Miscellantes. 


Johnson seems to have been addicted to the silly egotism 
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of exulting in his intellectual strength, and contended, in 


most of his extemporary conflicts, more for victory than 
truth.” Life of W. Melmoth. 


Johnson was not a man of general knowledge, and there- 
fore we may reasonably suppose that he would sometimes 
err either through ignorance or prejudice. But we should 
hardly suspect that a man so famous for morality and love of 
truth, would attempt to establish a false position by means of 
delusive argument. It will be difficult, however, to excul- 
pate him from the charge of artifice and deception in some 
instances. Haley, and other writers, have exposed several 
false sentiments in Johnson’s writings; and many more might 
be detected by an acute observer, whose curiosity should 
lead him to examine them with close attention. I will ex- 
amine the following passage in Johnson’s Life of Milton, 
because it has deceived some readers, and has been quoted as 
authority by scholars, who deem literature more useful and 
advantageous to mankind than philosophy. 

“ But the truth is,” says Johnson,“ that the knowledge of 
external nature, and the sciences which their knowledge re- 
quires or includes, are not the great or the frequent business 
of the human mind. Whether we provide for action or con- 
versation, whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first 
requisite is the religious and moral knowledge of right or 
wrong; the next is an acquaintance with the history of man- 
kind, and with those examples, which may be said to embody 
truth, and prove by events the reasunableness of opinions.— 
Prudence and justice are virtues and excellencies of all times 
and of all places; we are perpetually moralists, but we are 
geometricians only by chance. Our intercourse with intel- 
lectual nature is necessary; our speculations upon matter are 
voluntary and at leisure. Physiological learning is of such 
rare emergence, that one man may know another half his 
life without being able to estimate his skill in hydrostaticks 
or astronomy; but his moral and prudential character im- 
mediately appears.“ Johnson’s Life of Milton, 


It will be difficult to find a passage of equal length so obscure, 
so erroneous, or so incorrectly expressed. It is clear that the 
writer did not understand the whole of his subject. I suspect 
some typographical error in the first sentence, for it is so ob- 
scure, that I am doubtful whether I understand the author's 
meaning as it stands in the above quotation. I suppose Johnson 
intended to convey the sentiment which may be intelligibly ex- 
pressed as follows. The knowledge of external nature, and 
the sciences by which external nature may be explained, are 
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not the great or the frequent business of the human mind.“ If 
this be his meaning, nothing but common observation is re- 
quired to demonstrate his mistake. The knowledge of ex- 
ternal nature constitutes the great and daily business of most 
part of mankind. The principal arts of life, thosc by which 
we procure food, clothing, and shelter, depend upon our 
knowledge of external nature. Agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce are the foundation of civilized society. But 
these depend upon our knowledge of external nature. All,” 
says one of the greatest and best men of the age, “‘all that tends 
to the security and comfort of mankind is derived from the 
arts, and these depend upon the knowledge of the powers of 
nature, with which we are conversant.” By the assistance of 
chemistry, mathematics, and physics we obtain our know- 
ledge of natural objects, and apply this knowledge to the 
practical use of life. 

I recommend to the reader the charming address to Phi- 
losophy, at the conclusion of “Summer,” in Thomson’s 
Seasons, which affords a complete refutation of Johnson’s 
silly sophism. Thomson was a philosopher as well as a poet. 


„% Without thee what were unenlightened man? 

A savage, roaming through the woods and wilds 

In quest of prey; and with the unfashioned fur, 

Rough clad; devoid of every finer art 

And elegance of life. Nor happiness 

Domestic, mixed of tenderness and care, 

Nor moral excellence, nor social bliss, 

Nor guardian law were his; nor various skill 

To turn the furrow, or to guide the tool 

Mechanic.“ Fi. N. 
To be continued.) 
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AMERICAN CANALS. 


Tue following table, which has been prepared from official documents, for 
the New York Observer, contains a brief view of the routes, dimensions, and 
cost, of all the important canals, whether completed, in progress, or contempla- 
ted, in the United States, and the adjacent British North American provinces. 
They show that there are now actually completed within the limits of the United 
States, exclusive of improved river navigation, 690 miles of canal, with 2645 feet 
of lockage, constructed at an expense of 14,500,000 dollars; and there are now in 
progress, and to a considerable extent, under contract, 828 miles of canal, with 
3,611 feet of lockage, to be completed in a few years, at an estimated expense 
ef 10,250,000 dollars; making in all, completed and in progress, 1518 miles of 
canal, with 6256 feet of lockage, at an expense of 24, 750, 000 dollars. If to these 
we should add the canals seriously contemplated, and which will probably be 
completed in ten years, the whole length of canal line would be extended to at 
least 3000 miles. In England there are more than one hundred canals, extending 
2680 miles, constructed at an expense of 132, 000, 000 dollars, and yielding an aver- 
age income of ten per cent on the capital invested. England has been more than 

ty years completing this extensive line of inland navigation. The people ot 
the United States, will probably have completed a line equally extensive in less 
than 20 years from the time they commenced. 


American Canals. 
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Nova Scotia. 


Nova Scotia canal—At a meeting held in Halifax, on the 
18th of Feb, 1826, resolutions were adopted for making a 
sloop canal from Halifax harbour to Shubenacadie river, 
which discharges itself into the Basin of Minas, the eastern 
arm of the bay of Fundy. A subscription for shares was 
opened and /12,000 subscribed. 


CANADA. 


Lachine canal.—This canal was completed last fall. It 
connects Montreal with the village of Lachine, (which is 
situated on Montreal Island, 7 miles above the city) and 
opens an easy passage for boats around the rapids, bars and 
shoals, which obstruct the navigation of the St. Lawrence 
between these two places. 

Wellandcanal.—The route of the Welland canal commences 
on the shore of lake Ontario, at the mouth of Twelve Mile 
creek, and proceeds in a northernly direction up the valley of 
that stream for 21 and a half miles, ascending in this dis- 
tance 334 feet by 35 locks. It then enters the river Welland 
on its surface, 8 miles from its junction with the Niagara, 
and proceeds up this stream which is deep and sluggish, for 
9 and a half miles, at the end of which distance it leaves the 
river, and continues ina S. W. direction to the mouth of 
Grand river, where a harbour is to be constructed. Lake 
Erie will be the feeder of the canal through its whole extent, 
and will also furnish water for mills, &c. to any extent. The 
width and depth of the canal, are to be sufficient for sloop 
navigation. 

MAINE. 


Oxford and Cumberland canal.—We have not been able to 
ascertain the route of this canal, or the points which are to 
be connected by it. We learn, however, from the Boston 
papers, that an efficient Board of Directors was elected by 
the Stockholders in January; that the ground has been mi- 
nutely surveyed; that the whole expense is estimated at only 
145,000 dollars, and that the work will, without doubt, soon 
be completed. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


Winnipiseogee and Piscataqua canal.—A company was in- 
corporated in 1811, to cut a canal from the mouth of Merry- 
meeting river, at the southern extremity of Winnipiseogee 
lake to the Cocheco branch of the Piscataqua river below 
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the landing in Dover, and the charter has recently been re⸗ 
newed. Inthe summer of 1825, Mr. James F. Baldwin 
was employed to survey the route. Mr. B. ascertained that 
the waters of the lake are 501 feet above the level of the 
Piscataqua; the fall will require 60 locks, each of which he 
ie ar should be of stone, 82 feet long and 12 and a half 
wide in the clear. Mr. B. proposes that the canal should 
be ted through its whole length from the lake itself. This 
will require that the waters of the lake should be raised two 
feet, by a dam at the present outlet, and a deep cut averaging 
17 feet for 7 miles. The expense of the canal is estimated 
at $590,982, and a subscription has been opened within a few 
months for stock to this amount. When this canal is com- 
pleted, it is the opinion of the best informed persons, that it 
will be continued in a N. W. direction from the lake to 
Connecticut river, and thence north to lake Memphremagog; 
thus securing to Portsmouth and Boston a valuable trade, 
which would otherwise pass down the Connecticut to New- 
York. Mr. Baldwin estimates the expense of continuing 
the canal from Winnipiseogee lake, through Squam lake to 
the Pemigewasset or Merrimac at Holderness, four miles 
below Plymouth Court house, at $74,000. 

Merrimack and Connecticut canal.—The route of a canal 
from the Merrimack to the Connecticut through Sunapee 
lake, was surveyed in 1816 and found to be impracticable, at 
a less expense than $2,000,000. The descent from the lake, 
each way to the rivers, was found to be more than 800 feet, 
making the amount of lockage at least 1600 feet, which is 
more than that of any canal in Europe. 

The route by the valley of Baker’s river[which discharges 
itself into the Pemigewasset or Merrimack at Plymouth, ] 
and that of the Oliverian river which falls into the Connecti- 
cut at Haverhill, has never been accurately surveyed. It 1s 
the opinion, however, of Mr. M' Dufſee, a well known and 
excellent surveyor, who not long since went over the ground 
with several other respectable geutlemen, to examine it 
with a view to a future admeasurement, that the summit 
level is not much over 300 feet above the Pemigewasset at 
Plymouth. The descent from the summit level to the Con- 
necticut, it is presumed, is much less than this, as Mr. M. 
says that a cut can be made from the Connecticut above 
Haverhill to Baker’s river, to feed the canal, in case the Or- 
ford and Piermont ponds should be insufficient for the pur- 
pose. : 
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VERMONT. 


Champlain and Connecticut canul.—At a meeting of De- 
legates from the counties of Chittenden, Washington, Orange, 
and Caledonia, convened at Montpelier in June last, commis- 
sioners were appointed to ascertain the practicability of a 
canal from lake Champlain to the Connecticut, through the 
valley of Onion river. From the report of the Commissioners, 
made a few weeks since, it appears not only that a canal is 
practicable on any one of several routes, examined by them, 
but that the expense will be far less than would at first be 
supposed. The commissioners propose that the canal should 
commence on the shore of Lake Champlain, at the village of 
Burlington, and proceed up the valley of Onion river to 
Montpelier. At the very commencement of the work in 
Burlington village, there will be a rise of 220 feet, which 
must be overcome by locks, after which the canal will proceed 
through Williston and Richmond to Bolton falls, a distance 
of twenty-one miles on a perfect level! From Bolton Falls to 
Montpelier, 16 miles, the level of the canal will uniformly 
ascend, and the whole rise in this distance is 174 feet. 

From Montpelier to Connecticut river three routes have 
been examined; 1st, The northern route through Plainfeld 
and Marshfield to Onion river pond in Peacham, and thence 
through Groton, and down the valley of Wells river to the 
Connecticut, which it meets in Newbury. From Montpelier 
to Onion river pond, 21 miles, the level of the canal will uni- 
formly ascend, and the whole ascent in this distance is 877 
feet. From Onion river pond to the Connecticut, 19 miles, 
the level unformly descends and the whole descent in this 
distance is 918 feet; 2dly. the middle route, through Barré and 
Williamstown, to the summit height at Cutter’s pond, and 
thence in a southerly direction to the Connecticut at the 
mouth of White river, From Montpelier to Cutter’s pond 
the ascent is 363 feet, and from Cutter’s pond to the Con- 
necticut, the descent is 486 feet. 3dly. The southern or rather 
the western route proceeds up the valley of Dog river, 
through Berlin, and Northfield, to the summit height in 
Roxbury and thence to the Connecticut at the mouth of 
White river. From Montpelier to the summit height, 16 
miles, the ascent is 484 feet, and from the summit height to 
the mouth of White river the descent is 590 feet. 

On all these routes there is an ample supply of water 
on the summit level, particularly on the third and first. On 
the third or Dog river route, there appear to be no serious 
difficulties to encounter, and this route passes through a 


— 
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fine section of country, which is traversed in its whole ex- 
tent by the main road from Burlington to Boston. The com- 
missioners did not attempt to form any estimate of the ex- 
pense; their survey being merely for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the practicability of a canal. Having determined this, 
the legislature have since taken measures to form an accurate 
and complete survey. 

Memphremagog und Connecticut canal.—The surveys on 
the different routes proposed tor this canal were made last 
summer, by De Witt Clinton, Jun. (son of Gov. Clinton) 
under the authority of Congress. The first route, which 
presents fewer obstructions than either of the others, is from 
lake Memphremagog up the valley of Clyde river, nearly to 
the source of that stream, and thence, down the valley of 
Nulhegan river to the Connecticut. The principal feeder on 
this route is Knowlton lake, in the town of Random, which is 
very easily accessible. The summit level is 495 feet above 
lake Memphremagog, and 296 above the mouth of Nulhegan 
river. The second route commences on lake Memphremagog, 
and passes up the valley of Barton river to the height of land 
which divides its waters from those of the Passumpsic, and 
thence down the valley of the Passumpsic to the Connecti- 
cut. The feeder on this route is Willoughby lake, in the 
town of Westmore. The summit level 1s 523 feet above 
lake Memphremagog, and 755 above the Connecticut at the 
mouth of the Passumpsic. It will require a deep cut to con- 
nect Willoughby lake with the line of the canal, but the sup- 
ply of water will be ample. The third route proceeds from 
lake Memphremagog up the valley of Black river, and thence 
across to Joe’s brook, which rises in Walden, and passing 
through Danville, falls into the Passumpsic in Barnet, within 
afew miles of the Connecticut. The semmit level on this 
route is 1011 feet above lake Memphremagog, and 1243 
above the Connecticut at the mouth of the Passumpsic; and 
it is, therefore, certain that it will not be adopted. We have 
seen no estimate of the expense of a canal on either of these 
routes. 

The Memphremagog and Connecticut canal is only a part 
of along line of canals, designed to connect Boston harbour 
with the river St. Lawrence. The links in this grand 
chain of inland communication, are 1. Middlesex canal in 
Massachusetts; 2. The canals around the falls in Merrimack 
river; 3. The Merrimack and Connecticut canal, by the route 
of Baker's and Oliverian rivers; 4. The Connecticut and 
Memphremagog canal; and fifthly, a few short canals and 
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locks necessary to overcome the rapids between lake Mem- 
phremagog and the river St. Lawerence. 

Otter creek and Champlain canal.—This canal will be partly 
in Vermont and partly in New York. A company was in- 
corporated at the late session of the Vermont legislature, to 
cut it as far as the line of that State, and measures have been 
taken to obtain the consent of New Vork to continue it to 
Whitehall, at the entrance of the Champlain canal. When 
completed, this work will open a boat navigation by canal and 
creek of about 75 miles into one of the finest portions of Ver- 
mont. No important impediments stand in the way of its exe- 
cution. The excavation will be easy, and the passage of 
Sutherland falls, which present an elevation of about 73 feet, 
is the only part of the route which will require locks. The 
summit level will be at the junction of the canal and Otter 
creek, and the supply of water will be abundant. 


M AssACHUSETTS, 


Middlesex canal.— This canal is wholly supplied with wa- 
ter from Concord river, which crosses it on the summit level, 
22 miles from Boston harbour, and 5 miles from the junction 
of the canal with the Merrimack. From Boston harbour to 
the summit level, is an ascent of 104 feet, and thence to the 
Merrimack is a descent of 32 feet. There are in all 20 locks 
of different lifts, of which the highest is 12 feet. These 
locks are 75 feet long, and 11 feet wide. Boats for the trans- 
pertation of produce carry 14 tons, and are drawn by one 
horse, 3 miles anhour. Packet-boats pass the whole length 
in 3 hours going down, and 7 hours going up. From the 
summit level down the canal there is a current, which exceeds 
in no place half a mile per hour, there being a fall or descent 
in the canal of one inch per mile. 

The canal was commenced in 1790 by an incorporated 
company, and was opened for use in 1804. The principal 
articles brought down the canal are timber, and lumber of all 
kinds, pot and pearl ashes, rye, oats, and provisions, and 
building stone. The income of the company in 1808 was 
$7000; in 1811, $17,000, and in 1816, $32,000. 

Cape Cod canal.—Two routes have been proposed for a 
sloop canal across the isthmus as stated in our table. To the 
first route there appear to be insurmountable obstacles; the 
channel leading to the entrance of the canal through Buzzard’s 
bay being obstructed by shoals; while on the Barnstable side 
there is no harbour or shelter whatever, and the tide, which 
rises to the height of 18 feet, breaks on an open beach. On 
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the second route there would be a harbour at each end of the 
canal, but the great ubstacle here is the height of the inter- 
mediate ground, estimated at 80 feet above tide water. Other 
obstacles are also presented in the shoals which obstruct the 
entrance of Barnstable harbour, and the difficulty of the navi- 
gation from Boston to Barnstable.— The importance of a canal 
across this isthmus may be judged of from the fact that six 
thousand passages are now made round Cape Cod annually, 
by our foreign and coasting vessels, most of which would 
pass through a canal if it were constructed. 

Boston and Narragansett canal. - In the year 1807 the 
route of this canal, commencing at Weymouth landing, in 
Boston harbour, and proceeding in a southernly direction to 
Taunton, at the head of sloop navigation on Taunton river, 
20 miles from its entrance into Narragansett bay, was examin- 
ed by order of the Massachusetts legislature. The highest 
intermediate ground was ascertained to be 133 feet above 
tide water, but may be reduced ten feet by digging to that 
depth the length of a mile. Two ponds, known by the names 
of Weymouth and Cranberry, the largest and least elevated 
of which covers 500 acres, and is 14 feet higher than the 
summit of the proposed canal, will supply the upper locks 
with water by feeders, four miles long. 

Boston harbour and Hudson river canal.—The commis- 
sioners appointed by the Massachusetts legi lature to survey 
a route of a canal from Boston harbour to Hudson river, 
made a report to that body at their recent session, accom. 
panied by a copper plate plan of the proposed route, made 
by L. Baldwin, Esq. the Engineer. According to the en- 
graved plan, the canal is to commence on Boston neck and to 
pass through Brookline, Brighton, Water-town, Waltham, 
Weston, Lincoln, Sudbury, Acton, Littleton, Groton, Shirley, 
Lunenburgh, Leominister, Fitchburgh, Ashburnham, Win- 
chendon, and the valley of Miller's river to the Connecticut. 
Thus far the route has been thoroughly and accurately survey- 
ed and the expense to this point is estimated at 3,000,000 of 
dollars, more than one half of whichis for lockage, the whole 
ascent and descent to be overcome being 1959 feet! A canal 
on this route, however, is practicable, as itis fully ascertained 
that an abundance of water can be brought to the summit 
level.— From the Connecticut it is proposed that the canal 
should be continued through the vallies of Deerfield and 
Hoosack rivers to the Hudson. The length of this part of 
the canal is 78 miles, the lockage 1322 feet, and the expense 
is estimated at $3,023,172, of which $920,832 is fora tunnel, 
four miles in length, through Hoosack mountain. 
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Several other routes fiom Boston to the Connecticut were 
examined by the commissioners; and to one, which so far 
deviates from that above described as to pass through Bolton, 
Berlin, West Boylston, Sterling, and Westminster, they give 
the preference above all others. A route, called the southern 
route, which commencing on the Connecticut at or near 
Springfield, passes through Worcester, and unites with the 
northern route at Farmiugham, was examined by the com- 
missioners, but they did not think favourably of it. They 
say that if Boston would secure the Connecticut river trade 
the canal should intersect the Connecticut as high up as 
Miller's river, because there are many obstructions between 
the mouth of that river and Springfield, and boats which have 
once passed these, and arrived at Springfield, will continue 
on to Hartford, (the channel being clear and the distance 
short,) rather than proceed to Boston. At the same time, 
for the accommodation of the inhabitants of Hampden, Hamp- 
shire, and Worcester counties, the commissioners suggest 
the expediency of a branch canal, to commence near Spring- 
field, and to pass up the valley of Ware’s river to Oakham, 
and thence through Rutland and Holden to the northern 
route. A side cut could be made from this branch to the 
town of Worcester, through the valley of Holden brook, at 
no very great expense, the distance being only eight miles. 

Hampshire and Hampden canal.—This canal is to com- 
mence on Connecticut river at Northampton, and to pass 
through Easthampton, Southampton, Westfield, and South- 
wick, to the Connecticut line, where it will unite with the 
Farmington canal, which proceeds on to New Haven. The 
route has been recently surveyed by Mr. Hurd, who esti- 
mates the expense of the work, exclusive of feeders, at $206, 
000. He proposes that the locks should be of wood with 


stone backing. 
New ENGLAND. 


Connecticut river canals.— Many years since canals and 
locks were constructed at considerable expense around the 
falls in this river, at South Hadley in Massachusetts, at Bel- 
lows falls opposite Walpole, in New Hampshire, and at vari- 
ous other places; but many obstructions to the navigation 
still remaining, a company was formed last spring for the 
purpose of purchasing the existing improvements, and adopt- 
ing a regular system for the removal of all remaining im- 

ediments. During the last summer accurate surveys were 


anil under the direction of this company, from Hartford, 
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(Conn. ) at the head of sloop navigation, to the foot of M‘ In- 
does’ falls, at Barnet, in Vermont, a distance of 219 miles. 
The descent of the river in this distance is 420 feet, which 
the directors propose to overcome by dams and locks, and 
by short canals, extending in all 17 miles, and leaving 202 
miles of slack-water navigation. The cost of the whole is 
estimated at $1,071,827, to which, if we add $368,000, the 
price demanded for the existing locks and canals, it will make 
the total expense of the improvements on the river, if com- 
pleted according to the estimates, $1,439,827. 

The following isa list of the improvements with the esti- 
mated expense:—1. Improvements at Enfield falls, ten miles 
above Hartford, $119,885. 2. Various improvements, altera- 
tions, &c. at South Hadley, $194,027. 3. At and near Hadley, 
$15,143. 4. A dam, &c. thirteen miles below Montague falls 
$36,005. 5. Improvements at Montague falls, $89,000. 6. At 
and near Miller’s falls, $25,217. 7. A dam, &c. at Cooper’s 
rocks, near the line of New Hampshire, 46,445 dolls. 8 A 
dam and canal opposite Brattleborough, 57,420 dollars. 9. A 
dam at Clay’s island, 12 miles below Bellows falls, 27,504 
dolls. 10. Improvements at Bellows falls, 107,313 dollars. 11. 
A dam and canal in the north part of Charlestown, 46,610 
dolls. 12. A dam at Dean’s flat, two miles below Windsor 
bridge, 36,570 dollars. 13. Improvements at Queechy falls, 
between Hartland and Plainfield, 59,369 dolls. 14 Improve- 
ments at White river falls, in Lebanon, N. H. 85,709 dolls. 
15. A dam and canal opposite Bradford, 29, 725 dolls. 16. 
Improvements near Newbury, 66,486 dolls. 17. A canal in 
Barnet, 19,286. 

Above Barnet the obstructions to the navigation are very 
formidable. The whole descent from lake Connecticut, in 
which the river has its source, to Barnet, is 1170 feet; viz. 

From the level of the lake to Eames’ dam at Stewarts- 


town 362 
From Eames' dam to summer's dam, in Dalton, at the 
head of the Fifteen Miles Falls 222 
The Fifteen Miles Falls (which make by the line of 
level 20 miles) 336 
From the foot of these falls to the foot of M‘ Indoes’ 
falls, between Barnet and Lyman 50 
1170 


N. HAuMpsHIRE AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


Merrimac river canals.—Merrimac river has been made 
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navigable for boats from tide water to the upper landing at 
Concord. The principal improvements are the following: —1. 
Bou Canal, around Garven's falls, 3 miles below Concord. 
It is one-third of a mile long, cost $21,000, and descends 
25 feet by three locks. 2. Hooksett canal, 6 miles lower down, 
overcomes a descentof 17 feet by two locks, and cost $17, 
000. 3. Amoskeag canal, 8 miles below Hooksett one mile 
Jong, overcomes a descent of 45 feet by six locks, and cost 
$50,000. 4. On leaving Amoskeag canal you enter a section 
of the river, 9 miles in extent, converted by law into the Union 
canal. There are in this space six falls, which have been 
overcome by seven locks at an expense of $47,000. 5. Five 
miles below the termination of Union canal, are Cromwell's 
falls, whieh have been made passable by one lock at an ex- 
pense of $9,000. 6 Wicassee canal, 15 miles below Cromwell’s 
falls, and three miles above the entrance of the Middlesex 
canal, is half a mile long, cost $14,009, and has one lock, 
which overcomes a fall of about 10 feet. 7. A little below 
the entrance of the Middlesex canal is Paturket canal, which 
is 4 miles long, and, by three locks, descends 34 feet. Be- 
low Patucket canal, the river is navigable, though rapid, the 
current descending 45 feet before it meets the tide at Ha- 
verhill, a distance of 36 miles. 


R. ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


Blackstone canal. — The route of this canal commences at 
tide water in Providence, and proceeds in a northerly direc- 
tion to Woonsokett falls, in Blackstone river, near the Mas- 
sachusetts line, and thence up the valley of the Blackstone 
to Worcester. Contracts have been made for excavating 
and embanking during the present year, nearly all that part 
of the line which is in Rhode Island, and it is expected that 
the whole work will be accomplished and opened for naviga- 
tion at the close of the year 1826. We have not been able to 
find an accurate statement of the dimensions and estimated 
cost of this canal. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Farmington canal.—This canal commences in Southwick 
ponds, on the Massachusetts line, at the point where the 
Hampshire and Hampden canal terminates, and proceeding 
through Granby on the level of the ponds for four miles, 
descends by six locks 38 feet, to the Farmington level; on 
this level, which continues 27 miles, it crosses Salmon brook 
by a culvert, passes through Simsbury, crosses Farmington 
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river by an aqueduct 280 feet long and 34 feet above the 
surface of the stream, and proceeds through the village of 
Farmington to Southington, where the level terminates. From 
Southington the route proceeds through Cheshire and Ham- 
den to New-Haven, a distance of 27 miles, in the course of 
which it descends by 26 locks 180 feet, making the whole 
amount of lockage on the canal 218 feet, all of which is de- 
scending from the ponds.—The canal is chiefly supplied 
with water from Farmington river, by a feeder proceeding 
from the aqueduct to an elevated point in the stream three 
miles above. The feeder is of the same dimensions with 
the canal, and will form part of a branch canal, 15 miles long, 
which it is proposed to extend to New Hartford a distance 
of 15 miles, at an additional expense of $101,773. The 
excavation of the Farmington canal was commenced in Sep- 
tember 1825, and the whole work will probably be finished 
in 1827. The expense was estimated by Judge Wright at 
3420, 000, but the contracts for the principal part of the work, 
have been actually made at about 20 per centum less than this 
estimate. Through this canal, and the Hampshire and Hamp- 
den canal, a convenient navigation will be opened from New 
Haven to Northampton, and to all the rich country on both 
sides of the Connecticut river above that town. ; 


New York. 


Erie and Hudson Canal.—This canal commences atBuffalo, 
on lake Erie, near the mouth of Buffalo creek, and proceeds 
for 10 miles along the shore of lake Erie, and the bank of 
Niagara river, to Tonnewanta creek, which it enters at its 
mouth. The channel of the Tonnewanta is then made use 
of for 12 miles, after which, the canal proceeds ina N. E. 
direction by a deep cut, 7 and a half miles to Lockport, 
where it descends 60 feet by five locks, and proceeds in an 
easterly direction on the south side of the ridge road, and 
parallel with it, on a uniform level for 63 miles, to Rochester, 
where it crosses the Genesee river by an aqueduct of nine 
arches, each of fifty feet span, and immediately after re- 
ceives a navigable feeder or branch canal, two miles long, 
which connects it with the Genesee river above the great 
falls; it then proceeds in an easterly direction to Montezuma, 
67 andahalf miles, in which distance it descends 126 feet 
by locks at various places, and crosses Mud creek twice by 
aqueducts, near the villages of Palmyra and Lyons. At 
Montezuma the level of the canal begins to ascend, and be- 
tween this place and the town of Salina, a distance of 27 
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miles, it rises 67 feet. In Salina commences the Long level, 
which is preserved through the towns of Manlius, Sullivan, 
Lenox, Verona, Rome, Whitestown, Utica, and into Frank- 
fort, in Herkimer county, a distance of more than sixty-nine 
miles. From Frankfort the canal descends in the course of 12 
miles 49 feet to the head of the Little Falls, where are five 
locks, each of eight feet descent, and an aqueduct over the 
Mohawk supported by three arches, connecting the Erie ca- 
nal with the old canal at German flats. From the foot of the 
Little Falls the canal continues its course for 70 miles down 
the valley of the Mohawk, on the south side of the river, . 
through Danube, Canajoharie village, Charleston, Florida, 
Rotterdam, and the city of Schenectady to Niskayuna, 4 
miles below Schenectady, where it crosses the Mohawk by 
an aqueduct 748 feet in length, and supported by 16 piers, 25 
feet above the river. The whole descent from the foot of the 
Little Falls to Nishayuna is 86 feet. After crossing the 
Mohawk, the canal proceeds along the north bank of the 
river for 12 miles, and then recrosses by an aqueduct 1188 
feet in length, and passes by the Cahoos Falls, where, in the 
space of two miles, it descends 132 feet by 16 locks. A little 
below the Cahoos falls, a feeder comes in from the Mohawk 
and connects the Erie with the Champlain canal, and the 
united work then proceeds to Albany, 8 and a half miles, in 
which distance it descends 44 feet, and terminates in the tide 
waters of the Hudson. 

Among the principal side cuts or short branches of the 
Erie canal, are 1. Qne in Watervliet, opposite Troy, where 
a passage is opened into the Hudson, by two locks. 2. One 
proceeding from Syracuse village in the town of Salina, one 
mile and a half to the village of Salina, at the head of Onon- 
daga lake; and, 3. the one already alluded to, opposite Ro- 
chester, by which boats from the canal may ascend the Genesee 
river for more than 70 miles.—The locks of the Erie canal 
are 90 feet long in the clear, 15 feet wide, built of the most 
durable stone, and laid in the best water lime. 

The Erie canal was commenced on the 4th of July 1817, 
and completed October 26th 1825.—The whole cost of the 
Erie and Champlain canals up to the 1st of December 1825, 
including the extinguishment of the right of the Inland Lock 
Navigation Company, incorporated March 1792, and exclu- 
sive of interest paid on loans, was $9,123,000 which amount 
was reduced 1,352,000 dolls. by the excess of the fund pro- 
vided to meet the interest on yearly loans, leaving an actual 
debt at the above date, of 7,771,000 dolls. Mr. Spafford in 
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his Gazetteer states the cost of the Champlain canal alone 
at 875,000 dolls. If we deduct this from 9,123,000 dolls. it 
will leave for the cost of the Erie canal 8, 248,000 dolls. as 
stated in our table.— The canal fund produced in the year 
1825 about 820,000 dolls. (viz. tolls, 500,000 dolls.; vendue 
sales, 222,000 dolls.; and salt duty, 100,000 dolls.) The in- 
terest on the canal debt being only 419,000 dolls., there re- 
mained of course, a net surplus of 401,000 dolls. applicable 
to the reduction of the principal. The amount of tolls re- 
ceived on the canals in 1821, was 5,244 dolls.; in 1822, 64,072 
dolls.; in 1823, 153,000 dolls.; in 1824, 289,820 dolls.; and 
in 1825, as stated above, 500,000 dolls. As the whole line of 
the canal is now complete, and an uninterrupted navigation 
open for the first time from the Atlantic to the Great lakes, 
it is confidently estimated that the income of the canal fund 
for the ensuing year will exceed $1,000,000 

Champlain and Hudson canal.—This canal commences at 
the village of Whitehall, at the head of sloop navigation on 
lake Champlain, and immediately rising by three locks, 26 
feet, proceeds on a level 5 and a half miles, upthe valley of 
Wood creck, enters that stream.and follows its channel for 
three miles, to a lock of 4 feet lift, which extends the navi- 
gation up the creek 3 and a half miles farther, to Fort Anne 
village, where after rising by three locks, 24 feet, it leaves 
the creek, and proceeds 12 miles on the summit level, through 
the towns of Fort Anne, and Kingsbury to Fort Edward. 
Here it receives the waters of the Hudson above the great 
dam in that river, by a feeder half a mile in length, and soon 
after descends 30 feet by three locks into the Hudson below 
the dam. The great dam is 900 feet long, 27 feet high, and 
throws back an ample supply of water for the summit level. 
From Fort Edward the navigation is continued at present 
down the channel of the Hudson 8 miles, to the head of Fort 
Miller falls, around which it is carried by a canal taken out 
of the east bank of the river, half a mile long and having 2 
locks of 18 feet descent. From Fort Miller the river is made 
navigable for three miles further, by a dam at the head of 
Saratoga falls, just above which the canal is again taken out 
of the river on the West side, and proceeds on a level for 17 
miles through Saratoga and Still water, Schuyler's flats, and 
over Fish creek by an aqueduct, to a point two miles below 
Still water village. From this point to Waterford, where 
the canal enters the Mohawk, (a distance of nine miles) it 
descends 86 feet by 9 locks, 6 of which are in the town of 
Waterford. From Waterford, the Hudson is now made na- 
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vigable for sloops to Troy, 3 and a half miles below, by a 
dam across the river at the latter place, 1100 feet long, 9 feet 
high, and having a sloop lock at its eastern extremity 114 
feet long, 30 feet wide, and 9 feet lift. The whole cost of 
the dam and lock was $92,270. 

The whole length of the Champlain canal from Whitehall 
to Troy, is 64 miles, 46 of which are strictly canal, and 18 
improved navigation in Wood creek and Hudson river. 
This last, however, will soon be diminished, for a canal 1s 
now in progress from Fort Edward to the head of Saratoga 
falls, which will prevent the necessity of using the channel of 
the Hudson between these points.— The Champlain canal was 
commenced June 10, 1818, and was finished to Troy, Sept. 
10, 1823.— To insure an abundant supply of water on the 
summit level of the canal, and to open the navigation to a 
still higher point on the Hudson, a navigable feeder has been 
commenced, leading from the river 2 miles above Glen’s 
falls, through the village of that name and Sandy Hill, seven 
miles, to the Champlain canal, which it enters two miles above 
the village of Fort Edward. 

Delaware and Hudson canal.—This canal, which connects 
the Hudson with the Delaware, and when completed will ex- 
tend to the Lackawaxen coal mines in Pennsylvania, com- 
mences at Eddy’s factory on the Rondout creek, two and a 
half miles from Kingston, and three miles from the Hudson, 
and proceeds up the valley of the Rondout, and that of the 
Sandberg, one of its branches, till it reaches the summit level 
at the source of the last mentioned stream, 35 miles from the 
Hudson, and 535 feet above its surface. From the summit 
level the canal proceeds in a southwesterly direction, down 
the valley of the Neversink to the Delaware, which it enters 
four miles above the mouth of the Neversink. The whole 
descent from the summit level to the Delaware is 81 feet. 
The distance from the Hudson to the Delaware on the canal 
line is 64 miles, and the whole of this section is under con- 
tract, to be completed by the first of October next; (less than 
15 months from the time it was commenced) Nearly one- 
third is already finished. The locks on this section are 90 
feet long and nine wide. | 

From the junction with the Delaware, we understand that 
the canal is to proceed up the valley of that river 20 miles, 
to the mouth of the Lackawaxen; thence up the valley of the 
Lackawaxen and that of the Dyberry, one of its branches, to 
Keen’s Pond, which is five miles S, W. of Bethany, in 
Wayne co. Pa. about the same distance N. E. of the princi- 
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pal coal mines, and is elevated 718 feet above the level of 
the canal at its junction with the Delaware. This pond 
will be connected with the mines by a railway. When the 
whole work is completed, the directors of the canal company 
say that the Lackawaxen coal can be delivered in New York 
and sold for $4 a ton. 

The Delaware is navigable for one hundred miles above 
the mouth of the Lackawaxen, and at the distance of fifty 
miles above the mouth of that stream, it approaches within 
12 miles of the Susquehanna, at a point where the interven- 
ing country is favourable for a canal or railway, and the 
legislature of New York have recently incorporated a com- 
pany for the execution of the work. Through this channel, 
the people of the southern counties of New York, contiguous 
to Pennsylvania, will send their produce to the New York 
market. 

Oswego Canal.—We have already mentioned that the Erie 
canal is connected by a side cut with the village of Salina, at 
the head of Onondaga lake. At this village five locks are 
made, of 38 feet descent, connecting the cut with Onondaga 
lake. From Onondaga lake through Seneca and Oswego 
rivers, to the head of the falls in Oswego river, 12 miles 
from Lake Ontario, there is a descent of only 24 feet, and 
these waters can easily be made navigable for boats to that 
point. The descent from the head of the falls to the village 
of Oswego on lake Ontario is 98 feet, and Mr. Geddes, the 
Canal Engineer, who surveyed this route, recommends a ca- 
nal, apart from the river, for the whole of this distance.—A 
canal has also been projected to connect Oswego river with 
the Mohawk through Oneida lake. 

St. Lawrence and Champlain canal.—The route of this ca- 
nal from Ogdensburgh, as far as Chateaugay river, has been 
examined by Benj. Raymond, civil engineer. The summit 
level, which is 1245 feet above lake Champlain, can be abun- 
dantly supplied with water from the Chateaugay lake. 

Seneca canal.—Two routes have been proposed for con- 
necting Seneca lake with the Erie Canal; one passing in a 
N. W. direction through Vienna and Phelps, and the other, 
from Geneva, along the outlets of Seneca and Cayuga lakes 
to the Erie canal near Montezuma. The canal commissioners 
have decided on the latter, the expense on this route being 
only $90,000, while on the other it would be $215,000. 

Magara canal.—More than a year since, the legislature 
of New York incorporated a company to cut a canal around 
the falls of Niagara river, and open a navigable communi- 
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cation from lake Erie to lake Ontario. The distance iu which 
the navigation is interrupted is only eight miles, and termi- 
nates at Lewistown, where sloops on the lower lake arrive. 
Instead of building locks down the mountain ridge, (300 
feet high) the company proposed a railway to be travelled 
by water power, and it was estimated that about $150,000 
would effect the object. A few months since a meeting was 
held at Lewistown and a committee was appointed to petition 
the legislature to extend the capital of the company, and au- 
thorize the making of a s/oop instead of a boat navigation 
round the falls. Such a canal is practicable, and will pre- 
vent the necessity of resorting to the Welland canal on the 
Canada side. 

Erie and St. Lawrence canal.—Three routes have been 
recently surveyed from the Erie canal to the St. Lawrence 
at Ogdensburgh, as stated in our table. The first route is 
considered by the canal commissioners as less eligible than 
either of the others, and they therefore make no estimate of 
the expense in their report. The principal source of tonnage 
on this canal will be iron ore, which is found in abundance 
and of an excellent quality on the Black, Indian, and Oswe- 
gatchie rivers. 

Chenango canal.—The route of this canal, which commences 
at the village of Chenango point, or Binghamton, at the junc- 
tion of Chenango river with the Susquehanna, and proceeds 
by the town of Norwich, and along the valley of the Chenan- 
go, &c. to the Erie canal at Whitesborough, has been recently 
surveyed, and the estimates of the expense, &c. are as stated 
in our table. The source of the tonnage on this canal will 
be principally the agricultural produce of Broome, Chenango, 
and Madison counties, and perhaps of some parts of the Sus- 
quehanna valley below the mouth of the Chenango. 

Port Watson canal.—Vhis canal will proceed from the 
village of Syracuse, in the town of Salina, on the Erie canal, 
up the valley of Onondaga creek, and through the valley of 
Tully lakes to Port Watson on Homer river, a branch of the 
Chenango. 

Chataugue canal.— The contemplated route of this canal 
is from the head of Chatauque lake to Portland on lake Erie. 
Portland is sixty miles from Buffalo, has a harbour of consi- 
lea importance, and is becoming a principal landing 
place. 

Genessee canal.—F our distinct routes have been surveyed 
of acanal from the Erie canal at Rochester to Olean on the 
Allegany. The estimates for the first of these routes are 
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given on our table. The second route, viz. Scottsville and 
Le Roy, and the valley of Allen’s creek, was ‘abandoned, 
after a survey, as impracticable. The third route, by the 
valley of the Caneseraga, is estimated to cost 600,000. Of 
the fourth route, viz. by the valley of the Cushequa, which 
is said tobe theshortest by several miles, no particular estimate 
is made. 

Buffalo and Allegany canal.—Mr. Whippo, the engineer 
who recently examined the route of this proposed canal, says 
that it may be easily extended from the mouth of the Cone- 
wango, down the valley of the Allegany to Pittsburgh, and 
that the whole expense of a canal navigation from Buffalo to 
Pittsburgh on this route will be less than 2,000,000 dollars. 

Cayuga and Susquehanna canal.—The route of this canal 
has been recently surveyed. It commences on the Cayuga 
lake, near the mouth of the Cascadilla, and proceeds through 
Ithaca, along Mud creek and the valley of Owego to the 
Susquehanna river. We know of no other particulars res- 
pecting it, except those given in our table. 

Long Island canals.—The canals which have been proposed 
to connect the navigation along the southern shore of Long 
Island from Southampton to Gravesend bay, are 1. From 
Southampton, to join Southold bay with Southampton bay 
at Canoe place, half a mile long;—expense estimated at 
30,913 dolls. 2. From the west end of Southampton bay 
at Quogg, to the east end of the Great South bay, at Kitcher- 
banneck, 3 1-2 miles; expense, 43,344 dolls. 3. Through 
shoals in the Great South Bay, 20,000 dolls. 4. From Hog 
island inlet, south end of the bay, to Jamaica bay, 4 1-2 miles. 
63,837 dolls. and thence to Gravesend bay, 3 miles. Making 
the distance from Canoe place to Gravesend bay 85 1-2 miles; 
of which nine miles will be canal, and 76 1-2 bay navigation. 

Chemung canal.—The route of this canal proceeds from 
the head waters of the Seneca lake, down the valley of the 
Chemung or Tioga river to the Susquehanna. The feeder 
will be 13 1-2 miles long, and the lockage 520 feet. The ex- 


pense with wooden locks is estimated at 239, 118; with stone 
looks, 407,598, 


New Jensey. 


Delaware and Raritan canal. The main trunk commences 
‘in the valley of the Raritan, and follows it nearly to the 
junction of the Millstone and Raritan—thence passing along 
the course of the Millstone in the vicinity of Kingston, to 
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near the junction of the Stony Brook with the Millstone— 
thence through the valley of Stony Brook to the south of 
Princeton, through the Lawrence meadows in nearly a direct 
course, to the city of Trenton, and thence to the village of 
Lamberton, where it enters the Delaware. The canal is in- 
tended for sloop navigation, and the dimensions correspond 
with those of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal. 

The Feeder commences at the confluence of the Delaware 
and Musconetcunk, near the mouth of the Lehigh, and pass- 
ing along the valley of the Delaware, enters the canal in the 
city of Trenton,—the fall in the whole length of the feeder 
is 117 feet. The feeder is to be 40 feet wide, and 5 deep. 
The summit level on this route between the Delaware and 
Raritan, is 48 feet. Length of canal and feeder 34 miles. 
Agreeably to the provisions of the act of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, the approbation of the United States’ Engi- 
neers has been obtained for the above route. 

Morris canal,—The route of this canal leaves the Delaware 
opposite Easton, or rather opposite the mouth of Lehigh 
river, and runs along the north side of the valley of the 
Pohatcung for 12 miles, and then crosses that stream, and 
passes for more than 20 miles up the valley of the Musco- 
netcung to within two-thirds of a mile of the great Hopatkung 
pond, in which that river has its source. Here is the summit 
level of the canal, and from this point the route, in its pro- 
gress east, descends along the south side of the valley of 
Rockaway river, to the vicinity of the town of Rockaway, 
about 12 miles, From Rockaway to the tide waters of the 
Passaic, the route is not yet determined. The surface of 
the Hopatkung pond, on the summit level, covers about two 
square miles. ‘This pond, which is connected with the canal 
by a short feeder, is to supply both the eastern and western 
sections with water through their whole extent. The whole 
of the western, and part of the eastern, section of the canal 
are under contract, and Mr. Bayard, the President of the 
Company, in an address delivered last October, says, that 
he has no doubt the whole work will be completed, and boats 
pass from the Delaware river to New York, in less than 
three years from that time.—The chief object of the Morris 
canal is to open a communication from the city of New York 
to the great beds of ccal on the Lehigh river, the iron works 
of Morris county and the manufactories of Paterson. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lehigh river navigation.—This river which opens a pas- 
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sage from the Delaware to the Lehigh coal mines, has been 
made navigable by dams and falling locks for boats drawing 
less than 18 inches water, from Easton to the mouth of 
Mauch-chunk creek, a distance by the bends of the stream 
of 45 miles, in which space the fall of the river is 347 feet. 
From the mouth of Mauch-chunk creek, there is a fine road 
winding by an easy ascent, first two miles up the vale of 
Mauch-chunk creek, and then gradually up the mountain 
side, 7 more miles to the coal mines, which are situated upon 
the very summit of the ridge, 1006 feet above the surface of 
the Lehigh, at the mouth of the Mauch-chunk. 

Schuylkill river navigation—The Schuylkill navigation 
company commenced their operations in the year 1816, and 
in 1824 they had made an improved navigation from Mount 
Carbon, at the coal mines in Schuylkill county to the city of 
Philadelphia, a distance of 110 miles, 64 of which are canals; 
overcoming a fall of 588 feet, by means of 28 dams and 120 
locks, at an expense of 1,500,000 dollars, only 50,000 of 
which were subscribed by the state. 

Union canal.—This canal commences on the Schuylkill, 
two miles below Reading, and proceeds up the valley of the 
Tulpehocken, 40 miles, rising in this distance 378 feet by 
53 locks, to the summit level near Lebanon, where it proceeds 
for five miles without a lock, and then descends the valley 
of the Swatara, 33 miles, to the Susquehanna near Middle- 
town a few miles below Harrisburgh. The descent from 
the summit level to the Swatara, is 188 feet by 37 locks. 
The water for the section east of the summit level, is derived 
from the Tulpohocken, and that for the western section, if 
the feeders and reservoirs should be deficient, will be raised 
from the Swatara, by machinery. A tunnel to be bored for 
286 yards through the ridge which divides the Swatara from 
the Quittapahilla, will be completed in August next, and the 
whole canal is to be finished by the end of 1827. Some 
hopes are entertained from the vigour with which the work 
is prosecuted, that boats will pass trom the Schuylkill to the 
Susquehanna, in the fall of the present year. 

Pennsylvania Canal. At the recent session of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, an act was passed by the House of Re- 
presentatives, 61 to 32, providing for the commencement of 
a canal by this name, which, it is expected, will ultimately 
connect the Union canal with Pittsburg, and thus open a 
navigable communication from the western waters to the 
tide waters of the Atlantic, through the heart of Pennsylva- 
nia. As a first step towards the execution of this magnifi- 
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cent plan, it has been determined to commence immediately 
two sections; viz. the eastern section, extending from the 
western termination of the Union canal to the Juniata 23 
miles; and the western section, extending from Pittsburg up 
the valley of the Allegany to the mouth of the Kiskiminitas, 
30 miles. The lockage on the eastern section will be 28 feet, 
and on the western section 44 feet. The estimated cost of 
the two sections is only 300,000, and they will both be valu- 
si as independent canals, if the whole plan is never execu- 
ted. 

Lancaster Canal.—It is stated in the Lancaster Journal, 
that the Conestoga Navigation Company have entered into a 
contract with Mr. Caleb Hamil, to open a steamboat naviga- 
tion from the city of Lancaster to the Susquehanna river, a 
distance of 18 miles, for 53,040 dollars; the work to be com- 
pleted by the 4th of July, 1827. There are to be nine dams, 
and nine locks, averaging about seven feet lift each. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryland Canals.— The House of Delegates of Maryland 
have lately passed by a majority of one vote, a bill ap- 
propriating 500,000 dollars for a canal from Baltimore to 
the Potomac, 500,000 dollars for a canal from Baltimore to 
the Susquehanna, and 500,000 towards the proposed Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND MARYLAND. 


Susquehanna river navigation.—The difficulties in the na- 
vigation of the Susquehanna are found principally in the last 
fifty miles of its course, between Columbia and tide water. 
Above that town the obstructions have been so far removed, 
that a boat navigation exists nearly to the New York line; 
but below Columbia the river is almost one continued rapid, 
and although it has been made passable for arks and rafts 
descending the stream, it is still impossible for boats to as- 
cend with ease and safety. To remedy this evil so far as 
was in their power, the people of Maryland, several years 
since, constructed the Susquehanna canal, which extends 
from tide water eight miles up the valley of the river to the 
Maryland and Pennsylvania line, and it is now proposed to 
continue the improvements to Columbia. During the last 
year, engineers employed for the purpose, ascertained that 
it is practicable to make a safe and easy ascending naviga- 
tion to this point at a moderate expense, either by a canal on 
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the west side of the river, of about 14 miles in length, or by 
short canals and locks at the different rapids. 

Two years since, Commissioners appointed by the Legis- 
lature of Maryland to survey a route for a projected canal 
from the head of Conewago falls, in the Susquehanna, to 
Baltimore, reported that the whole length of the route is 
93 and three quarters miles. The first section, extending 
from the falls to the Pennsylvania line is 41 miles, and the 
cost estimated at $1,000,265. The second section extending 
from the Pensylvania line to Havre de Grace is 14 miles, and 
the estimated cost is $564,471. The third section, from 
Havre de Grace to Baltimore is 36 miles, and the estimated 
expense 841,243 dollars, making the whole cost of the canal 
from Conewago falls to Baltimore, 2,626,000 dollars. The 
vote of the Maryland Assembly, granting 500,000 dollars for 
a canal from Baltimore to the Susquehanna, alluded to in 
the preceding article, appears to be the first step towards the 
execution of this magnificent improvement. 


DELAWARE AND MARYLAND. 


Delaware and Chesapeake canal.—The route of this canal, 
as finally determined by the Board of Directors, is as follows: 
Commencing on the Delaware, near Newbold’s landing, 
about six miles below Newcastle, it runs thence in a direction 
south of west 13 and a half miles, to the navigable waters of 
the Chesapeake, in Back creek, 4 or 5 miles south of French- 
town. The summit level, which is only eight feet above the 
level of common high water in the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake, will be supplied with water for the present from se- 
veral small creeks and mill ponds, and if at a future day a 
greater quantity should be wanted it may be obtained either 
by tide power operating upon a water wheel, or by deepen- 
ing the canal ten feet in about half the route, which will re- 
duce its level to that of common high tides. Mr Randel, 
engineer, at whose suggestion the Directors adopted this 
route, states that by expending 2,000,000 dollars, it may be 
so improved as to admit the navigation of frigates drawing 
twenty feet of water. At the eastern termination of the ca- 
nal, a semicircular, harbour, containing about twenty acres, is 
to be made in the Delaware river. The company are very 
zealously engaged in the prosecution of this work, and there 
is no doubt that it will be finished in a short time. About 
2000 men were employed upon the line last summer. 
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VIRGINIA. 


Potomac river canals.—The following are the obstructions 
in the navigation of the Potomac:—1. At the head of the 
tide, three miles above the city of Washington, are the Lit- 
tle Falls, around which is a canal 2 1-2 miles long, with three 
locks, overcoming an ascent of 37 feet. 2. Eight miles and 
a half further up, are the Great falls, around which is a ca- 
nal one mile long, 6 feet deep, and 25 feet wide, with five 
locks, overcoming an ascent of 76 feet. 3, Seneca falls, 6 
miles above, which descend 10 feet, are overcome by a ca- 
nal without locks, three quarters of a mile long. 4. Shenan- 
doah falls, 60 miles further up, where the Potomac breaks 
through the Blue Ridge. Here is a canal one mile long 
around a fall of 15 feet. 5. Houre’s falls, five miles above 
the Shenandoah falls. Around these a canal has been cut, 
fifty yards long. Above Houre’s falls the navigation has been 
improved by deepening the channel occasionally, and by the 
construction of dams, &c.; and by an extension of these im- 
provements it is thought that the river can be made passable 
for boats the greater part of the year, as high up as Cum- 
berland, 188 miles above tide water. The whole descent of 
the Potomac, from the mouth of Savage river to Cumber- 
land, a distance of 31 miles, is 445 feet; from Cumberland 
to the Shenandoah falls, 131 miles, it is 490 feet; at and near 
the Shenandoah falls, 43 feet in 4 1-2 miles; from the She- 
nandoah to Great falls, 39 feet in 40 miles; and between the 
Great falls and tide water, 143 feet in 12 miles; making the 
whole descent, from the mouth of Savage river to tide wa- 
ter, 1160 feet in a distance of 210 miles. The Potomac is, 
therefore, the most rapid of the great Atlantic rivers. 

The river Shenandoah, a branch of the Potomac, which 
joins it at Harper’s ferry, after a course of 250 miles through 
the Great Limestone valley, has been made navigable to Port 
Republic, more than 200 miles from its mouth. The only 
obstructions in this distance were the falls in the last eight 
miles of its course, which have been overcome by six diff- 
erent canals, 20 feet wide, four feet and a half deep, extend- 
ing together 2400 yards, and having five stone locks, effecting 
in alla descent of nearly fifty feet. The whole sum expend- 
ed in the improvement of the Potomac river navigation, in- 
cluding that of the Shenandoah, according to Mr. Gallatin’s 
report made in 1808, was $444,652. 

James river canals.—This river is navigable for vessels of 
125 tuns to Rockets, one mile below Richmond, where are 
he principal obstructions to the navigation. In the city of 
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Richmond there are twelve locks, overcoming an ascent of 
80 feet, and connecting tide water with the basin on Shoc- 
koe hill. From this basin, a canal, 25 feet wide, and three 
feet deep, proceeds along the bank of the river for 2 1-2 
miles, and then enters the stream, the bed of which is made 
use of for three miles further, and at the end of this distance 
there are three locks, overcoming an ascent of 34 feet. From 
the upper lock a canal 200 yards long leads to Westham, at 
the upper end of the Great falls. Above the Great falls 
there are few obstructions, and the James River Company 
many years since removed all obstacles to the passage of 
boats drawing 12 inches of water for 230 miles. From a 
message of the governor of Virginia to the Legislature in 
December last, we perceive that an independent canal has 
just been completed along the banks of the river, from 
the head of the Great falls to Maiden adventure falls, a 
place which we cannot find upon the map, but which we 
presume is twenty or thirty miles above Richmond; and 
the governor urges upon the Legislature the importance of 
taking measures immediately for extending this canal to 
Lynchburg, 144 miles above Richmond, or at least to Co- 
lumbia, at the mouth of the Rivanna. 

James river and Ohio road and canal.—In the year 1820, 
the board of public works of Virginia recommended to the ge- 
neral assembly, the following as the best practicable method of 
opening a communication between the waters of James river 
and those of the Ohio:—1. An independent canal from the 
basinat Richmond, up the valley of James river, and Jackson's 
river, one of its branches, to the mouth of Dunlap’s creek, a 
distance of 249 miles: 2. A good road from the mouth of 
Dunlap’s creek, across the Alleghany mountains, to the Ken- 
hawa river, just below the great falls, a distance of 90 miles; 
and 3. From the foot of these falls to Mount Pleasant on the 
Ohio; at the mouth of the Kenhawa, a distance of 94 miles, 
they propose that the bed of the river should be made navi- 
gable by locks, dams, &c. The whole distance from Rich- 
mond to Mount Pleasant on this route, 1s 433 miles. The ex- 
pense of the independent canal is estimated at $1,799,766; 
that of the road at $100,000; and that of the improvements 
in the navigation of the Kenhawa at $45,650; in all, $1,945 
416.—The mouth of Dunlap’s creek was ascertained to be 
1238 fect above the tide at Richmond, and the lowest point on 
the dividing ridge between Dunlap’s creek and the Great falls 
of the Kenhawa, is 2478 feet above the tide, and 1889 above 
the Kenhawa at the foot of the Great falls. From the foot 
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of the Great falls to the mouth of the Kenhawa, the river de- 
scends 108 feet. 

From the message of the governor of Virginia, referred to 
in the preceding article, it will be perceived that a small part 
of the independent canal at the eastern extremity of the route 
is already finished, and it is probable that measures will be 
taken for a gradual extension of the work till the whole is 
completed to the Ohio. The principal articles to be trans- 
ported on this line of communication are salt, of which more 
than 500,000 bushels are annually made on the waters of 
the Kenhawa, and coal, which is found in great abundance 
both on the Kenhawa and in the vicinity of Richmond. 

Dismal Swamp candl.— This canal extends 22 and a quar- 
ter miles in length from Deep creek, a branch of the South 
branch of Elizabeth river, 7 miles above Norfolk, to Joyce’s 
creek, which discharges itself into the Pasquotank, thirty 
miles from its mouth in Albemarle Sound. Vessels drawing 
8 feet of water may ascend both creeks to each extremity of 
the canal. The intervening ground, along the eastern mar- 
gin of the Dismal Swamp is almost level, the rise towards 
the middle not exceeding two feet above the two extremities, 
which are only 16 feet above tide water. The canal receives 
an abundant supply of water through a feeder 3 and a half 
miles long, leading from lake Drummond, a natural reser- 
voir in the centre of the swamp, 15 miles in circumference 
and about six feet higher than the level of the canal. The 
descent from the summit level to the tide at each extremity 
of the canal, is accomplished by a pair of locks of 16 feet 
lift. Each lock is 90 feet long, and 18 and a half broad. 

This Dismal Swamp canal originated in the concurrent acts 
of the legislatures of Virginia and North Carolina, incorpo- 
rating a company for constructing it, in the year 1787, and is 
now nearly completed, according to the original plan, with 
the dimensions mentioned in our table, and has been in the 
receipt of tolls for a considerable time; with the present di- 
mensions, however, the canal will not admit the passage of 
large vessels, and as it is very desirable in a national point 
of view that there should be an uninterrupted inland sloop 
navigation extending along the Atlantic coast, as far as pos- 
sible, the Congress of the United States at their present 
session authorised the Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe 
for six hunded shares of the canal stock, amounting to $150 
000, to enable the company to increase the width and depth 
of the work, so that they may correspond, if necessary, with 
those of the Chesapeake and Delaware, and the Delaware 
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and Raritan canals; or at least be sufficient for the admission 
of the largest kind of craft which can be employed in the 
Sounds of North Carolina.—The tolls of the canal in its pre- 
sent state are about $10,000 annually, but when completed, 
on the plan proposed, it is supposed that they will amount to 
four times this sum. l 


NorTHo CAROLINA. 


Roanoke River.—This river is navigable for vessels of 45 
tons to Halifax, near the foot of the Great Falls, 75 miles 
by land from the mouth of the river. At the great 
Falls the river descends 100 feet in a distance of 12 miles; 
but a canal is now completed around these falls to Rock land- 
ing, which opens the navigation for batteaux as far as 
the junction of the Dan and the Staunton. The Dan has 
been made navigable to Danville, where a canal is now in 
progress around the falls, which will open the navigation 
many miles further, and the Staunton is navigable for some 
distance, for boats of five tons. ‘The lands on the Roanoke 
are among the most fertile in the United States, and yield 
annually for exportation produce to the value of $2,500, 
000. At present this is carried down the river to Albemarle 
Sound, and thence in a circuitous course through the Dismal 
Swamp canal to Norfolk, butit has been proposed to shorten 
this distance by a canal leading from the river above the 
Great falls, near the Virginia line, to Murfreesboro’ on the 
Meherrin; thence down the channel of the Meherrin to the 
Chowan, and down the Chowan to the mouth of Bennett’s 
creek; up Bennett’s creek to its fork, and thence by a short 
cut to the Dismal swamp canal, and through that canal to 
Norfolk. This route was examined in the year 1816 by 
commissioners appointed by the legislatures of Virginia and 
North Carolina, and they reported that it was practicable at 
an expense of $761,522. . 

Cape Fear River.—Vessels drawing 10 or 12 feet water 
can ascend this river to Wilmington, 35 miles from its mouth, 
and boats to Fayetteville, 90 miles. A company was incor- 
porated many years ago to improve the navigation, and 
they have expended large sums in deepening the channel be- 
low Fayetteville, and in various improvements above that 
town. 

Yadkin River.—This river was surveyed under the direc- 
tion of the Yadkin Navigation Company, in 1818, from 
Wilkes’ court house in the mountains, to Cheraw hill, about 
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6 miles below the South Carolina boundary line, a distance 
of 247 and a half miles. The expense of making it naviga- 
ble for boats of ten tons through this distance was estimated 
at $250,234, exclusive of the Narrows in Montgomery coun- 
ty, where a turnpike road was recommended for seven miles. 
Below Cheraw hill the river is navigable for large boats to 
the ocean, although the course is very winding and circuitous 
the distance in a direct line from Cheraw hill to Georgetown 
being only 103 miles, while by the course of the stream it is 
270. Itis thought that at least one-third of this distance 
can be saved by short canals at the different bends. 


SoutH CAROLINA. 


Santee Canal.— This canal, which was completed in the 
year 1802, commences on the Santee at the point where 
Sumpter, Williamsburg and Charleston districts unite, and 
proceeds in a S. E. direction to Cooper river. The as- 
cent from the Santee to the summit level is 35 feet, and is 
effected by four locks, each 60 feet long and 10 feet wide; 
the descent from the summit level to Cooper river, is 68 
feet, and is effected by nine locks. The canal derives its 
water from the springs arising froin the marshy ground on 
the summit level, and when the quantity is deficient, which 
is not often, it is supplied from the Santee by a steam engine. 
By means of this canal the produce of a large section of the 
state and a part of North Carolina is carried directly to the 
city of Charleston, and the circuitous and inconvenient na- 
vigation down the Santee and along the sea shore is avoided. 
In the year 1807 the annual tolls on the canal had never ex- 
ceeded 13,000 dollars. 

Short canals have been completed around the falls in the 
Wateree above Camden, by which the navigation has been 
opened from the Santee into North Carolina, and with the 
aid of similar improvements in that state it will be ex- 
tended nearly to the sources of the river. Canals are also 
completed around the falls at the mouth of Broad and Salu- 
da rivers, and a communicatien is thus opened from the San- 
tee to an extensive and fertile country, occupying nearly the 
whole northwestern section of the State. 

Ashley and Edisto canal.—Several years ago it was pro- 
posed to connect Ashley and Edisto rivers by a canal 12 miles 
long. We do not know that the work has yet been commenced. 

Canals along the Coast.—The Waccamaw river, which 
joins the Pedee at Georgetown, runs nearly parallel to the 
sea coast at the distance of 8 or 10 miles, and is navigable 
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for vessels of 150 tons tothe distance of 80 miles. Itis in- 
tended to unite this river by a canal with Little river, which 
discharges itself in North Carolina within the sea islands. 
From Georgetown harbour, a canal, 5 miles long, has been 
cut across the tongue of land which separates it from the 
Santee. 


GEORGIA. 


Savannah, Ogeechee, and Alatamaha canals.— A Savannah 
paper of Feb. 11th states, that Messrs. Clinton and Jenkes, 
had completed the survey of a route for a canal to unite the 
Savannah with the Ogeechee river, and had ascertained that 
the work is practicable at a moderate expense. It is expect- 
ed that the ground will be broken early in December next. 
Messrs C. and J. are now occupied in exploring the country 
between the Ogeechee and Altamaha, with a view of locat- 
ing the route of a canal between those rivers. 


FLORIDA. 


Florida canal. — Two routes have been proposed for a sloop 
canal across the isthmus of the Florida peninsula. Fhe first 
or northern route, commences on the Atlantic at the mouth 
of the St. Mary's, which forms the boundary between Geor- 
gia and Florida, and proceeds up the channel of that river, 
nearly to its source, thence, by an independent canal about 
18 miles long, to the Suwaney, which it meets in the upper 
part of its course, and thence down the channel of the Su- 
waney tothe gulf of Mexico. The St. Mary's is a deep, 
sluggish river and will present no obstacles to sloop naviga- 
tion; but the Suwaney has a rapid current. The summit 
level on this route will be suplied with water from 
the Okefinoco Swamp-—The second or southern route 
commences on the Atlantic at the mouth of the St. John’s 
and proceeds up its channel to the mouth of the Black 
Creek, and after ascending that creek a short distance 
passes by an independent canal, about 12 miles long, 
across the country to the Santa Fe, a branch of the Suwa- 
ney, and thence down the channels ofSanta Fe and Suwaney, 
to the gulf of Mexico. The summit level on this route will 
be supplied with water from the Black creek and Santa Fe 
above the points where they unite with the independent canal 
—QOn each of the above routes the distance from the Atlan- 
tic to the gulf of Mexico is about 90 miles, and the cutting, as 
we have stated, only 12 miles by one route and 18 by the 
other. For a ship channel, however, 24 or perhaps 36 may 
be required, 
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No accurate survey has yet been made of the country 
through which the Florida canal is to pass, but the subject is 
now before Congress, and there can be little doubt that mea- 
sures will be adopted for the vigorous prosecution of this 
great work till it is completed. Its importance in a national 
point of view is incalculable. It will save by a short cut a 
navigation of 1200 miles around the peninsula of Florida and 
through the Bahama islands, where our vessels are now con- 
stantly exposed to imminent danger of destruction both from 


the rocks and pirates. The losses by shipwreck in a single 


year, itis said amount to more than sufficient to defray the 
whole expense of a canal. 


ALABAMA, 


Tennessee and Mobile canal.—At a meeting of the citizens 
of Cahawba, held on the 20th of May, 1823, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the expediency and practicability 
of uniting the waters of the Tennessee with those 
Mobile river, Mr. Beene stated that the portage be- 
tween the navigable waters of the Okoa, a branch of the 
Hiwassee which unites with the Tennessee at Hiwassee 
garrison, and the Conasaugau a navigable branch of the Coo- 
sa, was measured by a correct mathematician, Mr. Robert 
Houston, in company with the Rev. Gideon Blackburn, of 
Tennessee, so long ago as 1810, and the distance was ascer- 
tained to be nine miles 214 yards across a beautiful level 
country, presenting no obstructions to the formation of a ca- 
nal. The bed of the Conasanga was found to be only 51 feet 
below that of the Okoa, so that two dams and four or 
five locks, with nine miles of easy excavation, will complete 
the canal and open a passage for boats, at the proper season 
of the year, from the head waters of the ‘Tennessee, in the 
state of Virginia, through the Coosa and Alabama rivers, to 
Mobile and the gulf of Mexico. 


Frormpa Anp LOUISIANA. 


Mississippi and Appalachicola canals.—It has been stated 
by gentlemen well acquainted with the country that by cut- 
ting only 12 miles, a perfect inland tide-water navigation 
may be made from the Mississippi river to the Appalachico- 
la, a distance of 350 miles. The route is as follows: From 
the Mississippi through the Iberville, (the obstructions in 
which are to be removed, ) to Lake Ponchartrain; thence 
through Lake Borgne and Pascagoula bay, between the 
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islands and the shore, to Mobile bay, which may be connected 
with the Perdido bay by a cut of 4 1-2 miles, and this with 
the Pensacola bay, through the Grand Lagoon by a cut of 
half a mile, [in both cases through an easy soil and level 
country;] thence, through Santa Rosa Sound and bay, 40 
miles, to the Choctawachie river, which may be connected b 
an easy cut of five miles with the St. Andrew's bay, . 
which you pass 24 miles, and thence by a cut of two miles, 
to the Chipola river which discharges itself into the Appa- 
lachicola. 

At the last session of Congress, a committee in the 
House of Representatives recommended an appropriation for 
the survey of this route, che importance of which will at once 
be perceived, as it is virtually an extension of the Florida 
canal, or rather the completion of that great line of inland 
tide water navigation, which extends with scarcely any inter- 
ruption from Boston to New Orleans. 3 


LoviIs1aNa. 


Carondolet canal.—The Carondolet, which was completed 
in the year 1817, extends from a basin or ditch in the rear 
of the city of New Orleans 1 1-2 miles to the Bayou St. 
John, which communicates with Lake Ponchartrain. A sloop 
navigation, from the city to the lake, is thus proposed. The 
canal, however, does not enter the Mississippi, one or more 
locks being necessary before that can be accomplished. 

During the last summer, the Board of Engineers for inter- 
nal improvements, by order of the United States government 
examined the communications between the Mississippi and 
Lake Ponchartrain, withthe viewof ascertaining the practica- 
bility of connecting them by acanal, to be navigable by sloops, 
that would possess greater commercical and military advan- 
tages than those afforded by the communication through the 
Bayou St. John and Carondolet. The Board examined two 
routes; one from the city of New Orleans, to enter Lake 
Ponchartrain about two miles east of the mouth of Bayou St. 
John; the other from a point on the Mississippi, about two 
miles below New-Orleans, to enter Lake Ponchartrain about 
five miles east of Bayou St John. 

A sloop canal at this place is of great importance in a na- 
tional point of view, as it would enable the government to 
use the same naval force both for the defence of the Mis- 
sissippi, and Lake Ponchartrain, the two great avenues by 
which New Orleans may be approached from the sea. 
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+ 
KENTUCKY. 


Louisville and Portland canal.—The falls of the Ohio at 
Louisville arc the only impediment to the navigation from 
Pittsburg to New Orleans, a distance of 2000 miles. Com- 
mon boats can with difficulty pass these falls in summer, and 
the navigation is even during the freshets dangerous for 
large vessels, The attention of the Legislature of Kentucky, 
and of the inhabitants of the western country generally, has, 
therefore, been particularly drawn to the opening of a canal at 
that place, and a company was incorporated for that purpose 
nearly 20 years since. This company, however, did nothing 
but survey the ground; and last year another company was 
incorporated, who have taken up the business with spirit, and 
have already entered into a contract with a number of res- 
ponsible men who have engaged to complete the work in 
October, 1827, for 370,000. 

The canal must be dug in some places toa depth of 27 
feet. The fall at low water is about 22 feet, and will require 
three locks of dimensions sufficient to pass ships of 400 tons, 
and drawing 14 feet of water. The canal will commence at 
Louisville, just above the rapids, and terminate at Portland, 
nearly two miles below. 


Ono, 


Ohio and Erie canal.—The route of this canal commences 
at Portsmouth, on the Ohio, at the mouth of the Scioto, and 
proceeds up the valley of that river, on the eastern side, to 
the vicinity of Piketown, where it crosses the river on its 
surface, and proceeds in a northernly direction towards Chil- 
licothe, near which it again crosses the river, and then con- 
tinues its course along the eastern bank to the Big Belly 
creek, near the line which divides Pickaway and Franklin con- 
ties, where it reccives a feeder, ten miles long, leading from 
the Scioto at Columbus. After receiving the Columbus 
feeder, the line leaves the valley of the Scioto, and proceeds 
in an easterly direction up the valley of Walnut creek, to the 
Licking ard Walnut creek summit, between the head waters 
of those streams. To supply this summit with water, feed- 
ers are to be cut to the North, South, and Raccoon forks of 
Licking, and a large reservoir is also to be made near the 
line of the canal. From the Licking summit, the route of 
the canal proceeds down the valley of Licking creek to the 
mouth of the Rocky fork of Licking, and thence across to 
the valley of the Tomaka, and down that valley nearly to the 
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junction of the Tomaka with the Muskingum. From this 
point the level of the canal begins to ascend, and the route 
proceeds up the valley of the Muskingum to White woman's 
creek, near its junction with the Tuscarawas at Coshocton. 
Crossing this creek on its surface. it proceeds up the valley 
of the Tuscarawas, at first on the western, and afterwards on 
the eastern side of the river to the point, where its two head 
branches unite, not far from the southwest corner of Portage 
county. This point is in the centre of what is called the 
Portage summit, which extends for ten miles, viz. five miles 
along the banks of the Tuscarawas and five miles across the 
portage to Cuyahoga river. The Portage summit requires no 
feeder, as it receives an abundant supply of water from the 
Tuscarawas, at the point where it crosses that stream. From 
the northern extremity of the Portage summit the canal pro- 
ceeds down the valley of the Cuyahoga, at first on the west- 
ern and afterwards on the eastern side of the stream, till it 
arrives within six miles of Cleaveland, at the mouth of the 
river on lake Erie. For these six miles it is proposed to 
make use of the bed of the river by a tow path along the 
bank. 

In ascending from lake Erie to the Portage summit, there 
is a lockage of 395 feet; in descending from the summit to 
the Tomaka, a lockage of 229 feet. In ascending from the 
Tomaka to the Licking summit, there isa lockage of 152 feet; 
and in descending from this summit to the Ohio, a lockage of 
408 feet. 

The Ohio river at Portsmouth presents a favourable situ- 
ation for the termination of the canal, as the water is deep, 
the beach bold, and the anchorage ground protected from drift 
wood and ice.—At Cleaveland on lake Erie, there is a har- 
bour sufficiently deep and capacious for the accommodation 
of all the merchant vessels which navigate the lake, but there 
is an obstruction at the mouth (occasioned by sand thrown 
up by the waves) which it is proposed to prevent hereafter 
by extending a pier 1056 feet in length from the shore into 
the lake. 

The Erie and Ohio canal was commenced on the 4th of 
July 1825 Itis 305 miles long, and its cost is estimated at 
10,000 dollars a mile. It is expected that about 50 miles of 
the line, embracing the part nearest Lake Erie, will be com- 
pleted next fall, and the remainder in the course of three or 
four years. The canal commissioners suppose that immedi- 
ately on the completion of the whole line, the revenue from 


tolls, &c. will amount to 4 per cent. on the cost, and to 6 per 
cent. within five years after. 
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The canal commissioners of Ohio have been authorised by 
a resolution of the legislature, to make surveys, with a view 
to ascertain the practicability of a canal from the mouth of 
Little Beaver creek on the Ohio river, to a point on the Ohio 
and Erie canal, at the junction of Sandy creck with the Tus- 
carawas, near the line which divides Stark and Tuscarawas 
counties. A canal on this route would connect Pittsburg 
with Lake Erie. A convention of delegates from the coun- 
ties of Portage and Trumbull, in Ohio, and the counties of 
Beaver, Mercer, Butler, and Alleghany, in Pennsylvania, is 
also to be held within a few weeks, to take measures for as- 
certaining the practicability of a canal from Pittsburg directly 
to the portage summit of the Ohio canal. 

Ohio and Mad river candi.— The line of this canal com- 
mences on Mad river, one mile above its confluence with the 
Miami at Dayton, and proceeds down the Miami valley, on 
the eastern side of the river, 23 miles, to Middletown, where, 
by means of a short cut, the waters of the Miami can be let 
into the canal. From Middletown the line continues down the 
valley of the Miami to Hamilton, and then bears off from the 
river in a southeasterly direction, and passes into the valley 
of Mill creek, and thence to Cincinnati, where its terminates 
in a large basin, from which boats will descend, by locks, 108 
feet, to the Ohio. — The canal is abundantly supplied with 
Water, as Mad river alone is amply sufficient to ſeed the 
whole line from Dayton to Cincinnati. In addition to the 
supply from this source, however, it is intended to introduce 
the waters of the Miami at Middletown, and to bring them 
to Cincinnati, for hydraulic purposes. The descent from 
the basin at this place to the Ohio, as we have already stat- 
ed, is 108 feet,* and the canal commissioners calculate, that 
without injuring the banks of the ‘canal, or the mill privi- 
leges on the Miami, sufficient water can be brought from that 
river through the canal to Cincinnati, to keep in constant 
operation 60 pairs of 4 1-2 feet millstones. They look for 
an annual revenue of 20,000 dollars for water rents alone. 

It is expected by the commissioners that the canal will be 
completed in 1827, and that in 1829 it will be in full opera- 
tion and yield a revenue of 40,000 dollars, or more than 6 per 
cent. on the cust. 

The Legislature of Ohio propose to extend this canal, at 
some future day, from Dayton, through the valleys of the 


* This is when the water in the Ohio is low. Atits usual height the differ. 
ence would be less, and in high floods only 50 feet. 
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Miami, Loramies creek, Auglaize, and Maumee to Lake 
Erie The line of a canal on this route has been surveyed 
by able engineers, who pronounce the work practicable: The 
whole length of a canal from the Ohio to Lake Erie on this 
route would be 299 miles, the amount of lockage 899 feet, 
and the expense 3,221,000 dollars. The summit level, which 
commences about 18 miles north of Dayton, extends for more 
than 60 miles within a single lock; and this level, together 
with the long line north of it as far as the Maumee river, 
a distance in all of 135 miles, must receive all its waters by 
feeders from the Mad and Miami rivers. The feeders them- 
selves would extend 25 miles, thus making a canal line of 
160 miles to be fed, from these two sources. The commis- 
sioners think that this is practicable, provided great care 1s 
taken to prevent the loss of water by leakage, &c. 


MarYLAND AND Ogio. 


Chesapeake and Erie canal—The route of this canal will 
commence on the tide waters of che Chesapeake and proceed 
up the valley of the Potomac nearly to the source of that 
river, and thence down either the valley of Cheat river or 
the Youghiogeny to the Monongahela, and down the Monon- 
gahela valley to Pittsburg. From Pittsburg it is proposed to 
descend the valley of the Ohio to the mouth of the Big 
Beaver, and thence to ascend the valley of the Big Beaver to 
Chenango, pass near Conneaut lake, and descend to the mouth 
of Elk creek on Lake Erie. 

Two brigades of topographical engineers, and one brigade 
of civil engineers were employed during the past season, un- 
der the authority of the United States, upon the Chesapeake 
and Ohio section of the canal, and completed all the surveys 
upon that section requisite to enable the board of engineers 
to select the most eligible route, determine a general line of 
direction for the canal, and make a preparatory project aud 
estimate, upon which the operations may be commenced. 
Two brigades of topographical engineers were also employed 
during the past season on the route between the Ohio and 
Lake Erie, and minute surveys of all parts of this route 
which presented any difficulties were completed, and gene- 
ral experimental lines surveyed of the remainder. 

The board of engineers are now preparing a minute ac- 
count of the surveys, estimates of expense, &c. of this canal, 
but as much time will be required to digest and collate them, 
they will not be able to present a full report to congress dur- 
ing their present session. “ A general project, however, and 
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preparatory estimate for the Chesapeake and Ohio section of 
the canal, containing information sufficient to authorise the 
commencement of operations, will,” they say, “ if possible, be 
completed.” 


INDIANA. 


Maumee and Wabash canal.—A bill authorising the state 
of Indiana to open a canal through the public lards, to con- 
nect the navigable waters of the Wabash with those of the 
Maumee, which empties into lake Erie, was passed by both 
houses of Congress in 1824. In the course of the debate, 
Mr. Test, of Indiana, stated that the project was so perfect- 
ly practicable that he believed it would not require an exca- 
vation in any place more than 25 feet deep to make the canal 
a dead level. Its length would be only 15 or 20 miles, and the 
expense is estimated at 8300, 000. The bill requires that the 
survey should be completed within three years, and the ca- 
nal within twelve years, and grants to the state of Indiana a 
strip of land 90 feet wide on each side of the canal. 


ILLINOIS. 


Michigan and Illinois canal.—It is well known that lake 
Michigan can be connected with the head waters of Illinois 
river, by a short canal from Chicago river, which empties 
into the lake, a branch of the Des Plaines, which runs a 
southeast course, and approaches within ten or eleven miles of 
the lake, and then turning to the south west, blends its wa- 
ters with the Theakiki or Cankakee. These streams approach 
within three miles of each other, and when swelled by heavy 
rains, actually unite, so that boats of 8 or 10 tons of burthen 
pass and repass from the lakes to the Mississppi. But although 
a communication is practicable on this route at certain sea- 
sons, yet at other times the rapids inthe Des Plaines 
and the upper parts of the Illinois, interrupt the navigation. 
To open a communication which will avoid all obstacles, and 
which can be used at all seasons, it has been proposed to cut 
a canal from the lake to the foot of the lower rapids of the 
Illinois, near the mouth of Vermillion river, a distance of 
about 90 miles from Chicago. Below these rapids to the 
mouth of the Illinois, the river is deep, its current gentle, 
and the navigation unobstructed through the year. Those 
who are acquainted with the country say that there are ap- 
parently no obstacles in the way of the proposed canal. The 
ground gradually descends from the lake, the whole descent 
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is not more than 60 or 70 feet, and the line could be fed from 
the lake through its whole length. Itis supposed that the ex- 
pense would not exceed 1,000,000 dollars. No accurate sur- 
vey, however, has yet been made. 


MICHIGAN. 


Michigan and Erie canal.— The St. Joseph’s river, which 
discharges itself into Lake Michigan, near its southern ex- 
tremity, is navigable, without interruption from rapids ot ob- 
stacles of any kind, by boats drawing 3 feet of water, for 130 
miles from its mouth, and at this point it is believed by those 
acquainted with the country, thatit can be connected by a short 
canal with the navigable waters of the Maumee, thus open- 
ing a direct communication from Lake Michigan to Lake Erie, 
and saving the circuitous voyage of 400 miles through lakes 
Michigan, Huron, and St. Clair. The line, however, has 
never been accurately surveyed. 


POETICAL GENIUS AND IMITATION. 


Genius is the produce of every soil, and the growth of 
every age and country. In its application to poetry, it takes 
things, characters, and manners as they rise; and, by a just 
and lively imitation, produces the effect upon those who 
were witnesses of the scenes, and are best qualified to re- 
cognize and to respond to the poetical imitation. If the 
things, characters, and manners, which form the genuine re- 
sources of poetry, are known to change with the change of 
times and places; if, from the temperature of climates, the in- 
fluence of politics, the prevalence of civil and religious per- 
suasions, and the dominion of fashion; if, from some causes 
which we know, and more which we do not know, the scene 
of human life and manners is shifted with every age and 
country; the poetical model formed by Aristotle, from the 
works of Sophocles and Homer, however perfect as far as it 
extends, is constructed upon too narrow and confined a scale, 
to form an universal law of poetical composition. However 
adapted to the manners and sentiments of ancient Greece, 
however admirable in itself, as holding out a picture of the 
dignity and simplicity of the classic ages, and however in- 
comparable as a specimen of the most refined and polished 
taste, the poetics of Aristotle, or the art of poetry of Horace, 
should be considered only as a general and imperfect guide, 
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to be applied with much caution and reserve, and witha 
particular attention to the changes made in the circum- 
stances of time and place. 

Poetical imitations are always the most perfect, the most 
proper, and the most effective, when they are made directly 
from things that are; when the poet’s feelings are themselves 
excited, his genius enlivened, and his imagination warmed, 
by present objects, whatever they may be: and not when 
they are imitations of things that were, as presented to the 
feelings, and represented by the imagination, of Sophocles 
and Homer, and copied from their works. ‘This is an imi- 
tation of an imitation, and can at best be only like an excel- 
lent copy of a fine original picture. However perfect the 
model, there is a coldness and languor inseparable from this 
secondary imitation, which must repress all the native fire of 
the poet, and sink him into a disgrace ful inferiority. 

True poetic genius in these latter ages never glowed with 
such force and brilliancy, as in the works of Spencer, and 
Shakspeare, Dante, and Ariosto, who were unacquainted 
with the ancient rules; or in the Paradise Lost of Milton, 
whose immortal poem did not admit their application. And 
if another Aristotle should rise up to analize the works of 
these more modern bards, we should receive a new code of 
poetical laws, superior in some respects, however interior in 
others. 

Instead of improving the judgment and correcting the 
taste, too implicit a devotion for the critique of Aristotle, 
and too partial a reverence for the specimens of antiquity, 
have tended to cramp the poet’s genius, to pervert the judg- 
ment of the critic, and to abridge the privilege of the art. 

From the same narrow prejudice and superstitious venera- 
tion of antiquity, Architecture has experienced the same, or 
similar fortune. The Grecian orders of architecture, how- 
ever excellent, are not adapted to all countries, to all climates, 
and to all materials; nor are these models accommodated to 
many of the uses and purposes of modern life. While we 
reverence these remains of classical antiquity, we should not 
suffer ourselves to be blinded by that reverence so far as to 
neglect and disregard another species of architecture, of 
which we have many admirable specimens; which, however 
inferior in its materials, and in its ornaments, 1s more va- 
rious and extensive in its expression, more adapted to the 
climate, and to many of the uses of the country in which we 
live. 

Among the best English poets are reckoned Shakspeare, 
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Thomson, Goldsmith, Pope, and Cowper. But none of these 
writers was eminent for his classical attainments; and none 
of them, except Pope, has suffered the powers of his genius 
to be repressed by the rules of Aristctle and Horace. It is 
the opinion of all impartial critics, whose judgment is not 
vitiated by a superstitious veneration of antiquity, that 
Shakspeare would not have been the first of dramatic poets, 
if he had received a classical education. 

“ If Shakspeare,” say the authors of “ Claims of Litera- 
ture,” “had been a profound scholar, in the common sense 
of the word, he would not have produced those dramas, 
which, sprinkled as they are with errors and faults, astonish 
us by their excellencies. Penetrated by reverence for the 
ancient productions of the dramatic art, his first essays, like 
those of other scholars, would have been in criticism and 
imitation; and habit would have checked and suppressed that 
immediate intercourse with nature, and all those novel com- 
binations and original conceptions, by which he holds the 
whole dramatic world at his feet.” 


For the Port Folio. 
ON THE ECONOMY OF NATURE. 
From the French of M. Cabanis. 


ALL nature is in motion; all bodies are in continual fluctua- 
tion; their elements combine and separate and they take 
successively a thousand transitory forms, and these meta- 
morphoses, the necessary consequence of continual action, 
preserve the universe in perpetual youth. 

With little reflection it is easy to see that the internal mo- 
tions of bodies must give rise to destruction and reproduc- 
‘tion, and that the condition of the parts is subject to con- 
tinual change. Thus, the nature of the body may be un- 
derstood, though the nature of its elements, and the cause 
of its existence may remain in impenetrable obscurity. 

The duration of the existence of various bodies, under 
their proper form, and the new appearances which they can 
assume, depend, no doubt, or their constituent elements; but 
they depend much more on the circumstances under whose 
influence the body was formed. It appears that these cir- 
cumstances, and the operations to which they give rise, con- 
trol the peculiar natures of the elements, and that the principal 
artifice of nature consists in the manner in which they are 
modified. 
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When we cast a general and scrutinising glance over this 
immense variety of combinations which are effected by the 
reproductive motions, we can discern certain processes more 
or less general, by which others may be classified. These 
compositions and decompositions, called chemical, are pro- 
duced by laws infinitely less simple than those of the attrac- 
tions of large masses. Organic beings owe their existence 
and their preservation to laws more recondite than those of 
elective affinities; and between the vegetable and animal 
creation, although both are governed by laws which are not 
properly, either mechanical or chemical, yet the hand of na- 
ture has established between them, certain differences by 
which each is distinguished and arranged; and, indeed, be- 
tween vegetable and vegetable, animal and animal, we can 
perceive certain shades of difference which prevent, even 
those species which most nearly approach each other, from 
being confounded. In those plants, whose organization 1s the 
most simple, we can perceive the operation of laws peculiar 
to organic bodies; we see in the productions of the various 
parts of the plant, many distinct traits absolutely unknown in 
the animal kingdom. Many animals whose systems appear 
to be but mere sketches of organization, exhibit, neverthe- 
less, in this unfinished state, certain phenomena never ob- 
served in inanimate bodies. In vegetables, gum or mucilage 
is first formed: passing to animals that live exclusively or 
principally on vegetables, mucilage undergoesa new degree of 
elaboration; it becomes transformed into gelatin, mucus and 
lymph, coagulable and fibrous. By the action of the vessels 
of the plant, by mixture with air and other gases, in a word, 
by all those processes comprised in the term vegetation, 
mucilage becomes capable of organising itself, first into 
spongy tissues, then into ligneous fibres, into bark, leaves, &c. 
In the operations which constitute animal life, gelatin, elabo- 
rated in various degrees, organises itself into cellular tissue, 
into living fibres, vessels, and osseous structure; so that for 
almost every phenomenon of vegetation, we have an analo- 
gous operation in the animal system. 

In examining mucilage, we perceive that it possesses a 
strong tendency to coagulation; so that as the water which 
holds it in solution is abstracted, its particles approach and 
the mass becomes viscid: if the dissipation of the water is 
rapidly effected, the mucilaginous residue forms only a con- 
fused and irregular mass. But when the water is slowly 
evaporated, we discover here and there elongated striz which 
cross each other, and in a short time we perceive that these 
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striz, as they are multiplied and approach each other, give 
a regularity of form to the mass, presenting rays and inter- 
stices, the partitions of which are easily discoverable by the 
assistance of the microscope. 

Meanwhile, if we observe gelatin, under analogous cir- 
cumstances, it will appear that its tendency to coagulation is 
still stronger than that of mucilage. Combined, or simply 
mixed with fibrin, (which is nothing more than one of its 
forms) it organises itself directly into fibres, more or less te- 
nacious according to the temperature at which its superabun- 
dant moisture is evaporated, as regular in appearance, as in 
the case of the filamcuts of mucilage, as the experiment has 
been conducted with care and patience. 

We have said that vegetable products are possessed of 
properties which are not found in the mineral kingdom, and 
that the products of animal matter differ essentially from 
those of vegetable. Various combinations of volatile matter 
spread throughout nature, and the production of certain 
gases, which are developed by organic bodies, appear, also, 
to determine this difference. We ought, in the meantime, 
to observe, that in many plants, whose peculiar and piquant 
savour is generally pleasant to animals, and which are capa- 
ble of renovating their enfeebled digestive powers, they dis- 
cover the traces of a peculiar gas which they are peculiarly 
capable of elaborating, a gas which is disengaged in great 
quantities by decomposition in the intimate parts of their 
structure. In other vegetables, particularly in grains, from 
which civilized people derive a great proportion of their 
nourishment, chemistry has demonstrated the existence of 
a gluten, which has a remarkable analogy to the fibrin of 
animals. Separated from the mucilage which usually ac- 
companies it and conceals its properties, gluten resembles 
a corrugated animal membrane; its fibres yielding to dis- 
tending force, and rapidly resuming their former situation 
upon its removal: finally, to render the resemblance complete, 
they (2. e. the fibres of gluten, fr.) exhale after a short time, 
the odour of the animal excretions and the same gases which 
chemistry detects in the latter. But these observations, of 
which it is necessary to take notice, are not to be used as 
arguments that we cannot distinguish between the products 
of these two great divisions of organic structure: allied as 
they are by many points of resemblance, they are still dis- 
tinguishable by some essential characteristic. On the other 
hand, when these points of analogy between animal and vege- 
table matter are sufficiently multiplied by further observation, 
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they may serve, at some future day, to develop the mystery 
of organization. . 

Mucilage, it appears, possesses the property of becoming 
thick, and forming itself into fibres, more or less firm and 
elastic, according to the circumstances in which it is placed; 
animal gelatin and fibrin possess the power of forming 
fibres and membranes of a tenacity and elasticity, still more 
remarkable. Still, however, there is no plant in the drop of 
mucilage which becomes tenacious, neither does the drop of 
gelatin contain an animal. Whence, then, is this peculiar 
life, of which both are susceptible? 

Whatever may be our idea respecting the nature of the 
cause which determines the organization of vegetables and 
animals, or the conditions necessary to their development, 
we must admit the existence of a vivifying principle or fa- 
culty, with which the germs of organized beings are naturally 
endowed. 

This is the most astonishing operation that we meet with 
in the study of creation, and it is covered by an impene- 
trable veil of mystery, and we are able to perceive only a 
few of the more remarkable phenomena of its existence. But 
we know that in all vegetables, and in the greatest number of 
animals, the matter of their rudiments or their rudiments 
themselves, already exist; and they exist independently of 
the cause which can endue them with life or render them 
prolific. This latter principle, in combination with the pre- 
ceding, forms an union, whose duration depends on certain 
peculiar circumstances. In the vegetable, it is connected 
with organs little known, but undoubtedly existing in the 
cortical system. In the animal, it resides in the nervous sys- 
tem, from whence it exerts its influence throughout the whole 
system, so long as nothing obstructs the action of the vital 
organs. 

The observation of the phenomena which succeed the am- 
putation of a limb in those animals which are possessed of 
the power of reproducing their excised parts, the phenome- 
na attending the process of suppuration, of cicatrization, of 
ossification: the formation of the corium of the blood, finally, 
an attentive examination of membranous and lymphatic co- 
agulations, which often cover the vicera in inflammatory af- 
fections, enable us to see that fibrin and gelatin are the 
true constituents of membrane, of which are furmed vessels, 
glands, the envelop of nerves, &c. and that they contain the 
principles of muscular fibres and of osseous structure; and 
if jt is true, as I have shown it to be very probable, that the 
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organized muscular fibre is produced by a combination of 
the nervous pulp and cellular tissue, the elements of the 
animal body are reduced to gelatin, either simple or fibrous, 
and the medullary part of the nerves. However this may be, 
the state of the muscles always coincides with that of other 
structures, evidently of cellular tissue; so that the conse- 
quences remain the same, with regard to the doctrine that 
we have at present in view, respecting the physical disposi- 
tions of the organs in various stages of life, and the direct 
influences which these dispositions exert over the moral and 
intellectual functions. 

Thus, the successive states (or the changes) of the organic 
system appear to depend upon the condition nf the nervous 
and cellular tissue, and the variations to which the condi- 
tions of the several faculties are liable may be attributed to 
principles equally simple. | 

In the process of vegetation, mucilage is daily, more and 
more elaborated. During the infancy of plants, it is almost 
entirely aqueous; it 1s capable of acquiring by repose, but 
little tenacity, its taste is scarcely perceptible; and the oils 
and salts and other active principles are not combined in it 
until the plant acquires its full development. 

In young animals, the fibrous gelatin appears to contain 
much mucilage, their juices have a mild and negative char- 
acter, and decoctions of their parts abound in mucous mat- 
ter, capable of a long acid fermentation before they putrify. 
They have but little of the odour peculiar to the animal; 
sometimes none at all. They furnish but a small quantity 
of ammonia: in a word, they resemble the vegetable matter 
from which they are derived. 

But soon life begins to act with a force continually in- 
creasing, on the humours, apparently homogenous in various 
animals, and in various parts of the same animal, and gives 
to each of the humours its peculiar character: it distinguishes 
them in races, in individuals, and in parts of the same indi- 
vidual. Their qualities thus continually advancing towards 
perfection, they at length acquire a predominance over the 
solids, producing in these latter strong and permanent con- 
tractions, which in unison with other causes, hasten the de- 
cline of vital energy. 

‘In this train of operations, which develop the animal and 
the vegetable, the existence and prosperity of one depends on 
the existence and the prosperity of the other. The vegetable 
appears to absorb from the atmosphere certain superabun- 
dant principles, or forcing adulterations which are detrimen- 
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tal to animal life, and also expire large quantities of that 
zriform matter, which may be considered as the proper ali- 
ment of the vital flame. On the other hand, the gaseous 
products of the respiration of animals which are incessantly 
exhaled from their bodies, and the products of their decom- 
position are the very principles which give support and en- 
ergy to vegetation. 

If it be true, that plants render the earth more inhabitable 
for animals, and that animals contribute to its fertility—if it 
be true that animals and vegetables afford each other nourish- 
ment, so as to preserve a state of equilibrium or mutual de- 
pendence between the two kingdoms, and that the atmos- 
phere would become contaminated in process of time, when 
the animated bodies should become sufficiently numerous, 
the obstacles in the way of an accumulation of animals are 
compensated by great advantages. The various species, in 
becoming food for each other, subject the animal juices to 
repeated elaborations, and a progressive refinement, on which 
the superiority of the carnivorous races, in all probability, 
depends. 

Passing from one animal to another, gelatin becomes 
more and more animalized, as in passing through the several 
organs of one animal its assimilation to certain humours and 
its various transformations become more entire and perfect. 
We may imagine the man to say to the herbivorous animal, 
prepare for me the plants whose nourishing juices my feeble 
stomach is not able to extract,” and to the carnivorous, who, 
like himself, derives sustenance from animals, “ elaborate 
still more perfectly the juices already modified by the in- 
fluence of sensibility—it is to you that I look for concentra- 
ted aliment, which I can appropriate to my wants with little 
exertion of my own assimilating organs.” 

Those vegetables which by chemical analysis afford the 
principles most analogous to animal matter, are the best 
adapted to the nourishment of animated beings, especially 
those which contain the greatest proportion of these princi- 
ples in a given bulk. The cerialia which contain glutinous 
matter, furnish in abundance the principle proper to repair 
the waste of the vital frame; in other words, they are very 
nourishing, which has been observed by the most ancient 
and civilized nations. Strong decoctions or the jellies of flesh, 
perticularly of the flesh of carnivorous animals, are the most 
concentrated forms of aliment, the most sapid and restora- 
tive, and which are most rapidly and easily assimilated.— 
This is evident from daily observation, and is demonstrated 
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by certain physiological and pathological facts, one of which 
I give on the authority of Lower: | 

“A young man suffering under a profuse hemorrhage, for 
the suppression of which unavailing efforts were made, was 
sustained by strong soups, or in fact, the juices of meat. The 
hemorrhage continued, and the fluid which was poured out 
was scarcely coloured, and appeared by its odour and taste, 
to be the same juice of meat, by which the patient was sus- 
tained and which circulated in the vessels in place of blood. 
In the meantime the patient recovered his health and ac- 
quired, as our author states, an athletic constitution. I have 
observed two instances in all respects similar to this.” (tom. 


I, p. 194.) 


DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 


Narrative of Travels and Distoreries in Northern and Central Africa. 
in the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, by Major Denham, Captaio Clapper- 
ton, and the late Doctor Oudney, extending across the Great Desert to 
the Tenth degree of Northern Latitude, and from Kouka, in Bornou, to 
Sackatoo, the capital of the Felatab Empire. With an Appendix. Plates, 
and a Map. 4to. pp. 644. London. Murray. 1826. Boston, reprinted. 


{ Monthly Review.] 


TxuouGnH not disposed after a full consideration of their 
claims upon our approbation, to magnify the merits of the 
two adventurous travellers who have presented the public 
with this ponderous and costly volume, yet we cannot deny 
them the praise that is always due to perseverance, enter- 
prise, and undaunted coolness, exhibited under circumstan- 
ces of no ordinary difficulty and danger. Major Denham par- 
ticularly seems to be endowed with a buoyancy of spirits, 
which even the severe privations and sufferings inflicted by 
the deserts and climates of Africa appear to have had little 
power to affect. Of his prudence we cannot speak so highly. 
Indeed we shall have occasion to see that by inconsiderate- 
ly attaching himself to a party of Arabs, who had set out 
upon an expedition of plunder against the Felatahs, he not 
only exposed himself and the other members of the mission 
to serious consequences but hazarded the success of any fu- 
ture attempt that may be made to conciliate one of the most 
powerful and intelligent tribes in central Africa. We admit 
of course, that his motive in joining the expedition was to 
use the opportunity which it afforded him of penetrating a 
country before untrodden by Europeans, and we cannot but 
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admire the firmness which he displayed on the occasion. 
But if he had consulted his colleagues, or had given the mat- 
ter suficient consideration, we presume that he would have 
abstained from the course which he pursued. Not only was 
it incumbent on him as a British soldier to avoid the ranks 
of a predatory band, but it was inconsistent with policy, 
which should have overruled every other suggestion, to take 
the part of one tribe against another, in a country where the 
different tribes are in a state of constant mutual hostility, and 
where it is our interest, or at least our desire, to conciliate 
every portion of the population. 

Captain Clapperton seems to have conducted that part of 
the expedition which was allotted to him with singular pru- 
dence and success. He was fortunate indeed, in being placed 
among a nation less savage than those whom Major Denham 
visited, and this good fortune he improved to its utmost ex- 
tent by his conciliatory manners, taking care, at the same 
time, to preserve, in every situation, the respect due to his 
uniform and his rank. Perhaps he carried this feeling, on 
some occasions, a little farther than he need have done, in re- 
fusing, like some of our Oriental ministers, to salute the 
reigning authorities according to the established custom of 
theircountry. Such pride is, of all others, the last that should 
be cherished by an officer who is engaged in the public ser- 
vice, and whose business it is to advance that object, even 
at the expense of little personal compliances with etiquette, 
that really are net in themselves worth a moment's conside- 
ration. They are the tax which savage vanity requires of 
superior civilization, and it ought to be paid with readiness 
and good humour. | 

Dr. Oudney's share in the contents of this volume is, un- 
fortunately, very little, and that little uninteresting. Before 
he left Europe he was afflicted in his lungs, and the variable 
climates which he encountered in Africa materially accele- 
rated his dissolution. His premature death was a severe loss 
to the mission, as his acquisitions in geology and in literature 
were incomparably superior to those of his companions. In 
consequence of the early failure of his assistence, their jour- 
nals are extremely defective in one of the most essential quali- 
fications of a book of travels, an accurate and animated de- 
scription of the face of the country, the character of its moun- 
tains, and of its mineral and vegetable productions. Neither 
Denham nor Clapperton has given us any intelligible sketch- 
es of the scenery which they traversed, if we except two or 
three of the plates; and when we arrive at the end of their 
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labours, we are almost as ignorant of the general features of 
the country through which we have accompanied them as when 
we set out. It is for this reason, we presume, that Mr. Bar- 
row, who edits Clapperton’s journal, charaterises that offi- 
cer and his colleague as “pioneers of discovery,” clearing 
the way for others who may come after them rather than as 
masters of the road themselves. To this praise they are en- 
titled, and we must add, also, that they fortunately were able 
to take solar and lunar observations, which haveenabled them 
to contribute some very important additions to the geogra- 
phy of Africa, as well as to correct several extravagant er- 
rors which had long prevailed in it. 

The real extent of their Discoveries’ is so limited as to 
have produced in us something like a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, which was not a little aggravated by the pompous ap- 
pearance of the volume, and promises of the preface, as well 
as the reports which have for some time prevailed of the ex- 
traordinary success that attended the mission. We are not 
favoured with the instructions which were given to it by the 
noble secretary of the colonial department, but we believe 
that its principal object, so far as geography was concerned, 
was to follow up the mission of Mr. Ritchie, and Captain 
Lyon, to ascertain the course of the Niger. This important 
question, the recent mission has, however, only involved in 
greater obscurity than ever. The chief political purpose of 
the mission was to reach Timbuctoo, and this it left wholly 
unaccomplished. 

In order to effect both these leading points, Captain Clap- 
perton, Dr. Ouduey, and Major Denham, were directed to 
proceed by Tripoli to Mourzuk and Kouka, both ina line 
nearly due south of Tripoli. The two former officers made 
a short excursion from Mourzuk westwards, but their final 
purpose was to proceed from Kouka westwards to Timbuctoo, 
while Major Denham was still to penetrate as far south as 
he could, and occasionally to explore the countries in an 
eastern direction. 

The mission left Tripoli in March, 1822, provided with a 
sufficient number of horses, camels, and servants, and con- 
trary to the usual custom of English travellers m Africa, they 
wore their usual English dresses. It is satisfactory to find 
that on no occasion had they reason to regret their determi- 
nation on this point. On their arrival at Sockna, half-way be- 
tween Tripoli and Mourzuk, they were welcomed by the go- 
vernor and principal inhabitants, accompanied by hundreds 
of the country people, who repeatedly hailed the strangers as 
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„Inglesi! Inglesi! They reached Mourzuk on the 7th of 
April, without experiencing any other inconveniences than 
those so usual in Africa, the want of good water, and now 
and then a sand-storm. Here, however, they experienced a 
severe disappointment. Though they had letters to the Sul- 
tan of Mourzuk, from the Bashaw of Tripoli, directing that 
every assistance should be given in order to forward them on 
their journey southward, they were told that they could not 
proceed to Bornou without an escort of two hundred men, 
and that the preparations for this purpose would necessarily 
detain them at Mourzuk until the following spring. Major 
Denham returned to Tripoli, to represent this unexpected state 
of things to the Bashaw. The result was, that, after some 
delay, Boo-Kbaloom, a rich merchant of the interior, who 
happened to be at Tripoli, was appointed, with an escort, to 
convey the mission to Bornou. 

This Boo-Khaloom was an extraordinary sort of a person, 
—half merchant, half bandit,—who exercised very inconsi- 
derable influence on the subsequent proceedings of the mis- 
sion. He headed the escort, mounted on a beautiful white 
Tunisian horse, the peak and rear of his saddle covered with 
gold, and his housings of scarlet cloth, richly bordered. His 
dress was also very splendid, and considering himself as the 
representative of the Bashaw, he assumed an imposing air of 
authority. The escort consisted chiefly of Arabs, under the 
command of their own sheikh, whose enlistment was pro- 
cured upon conditions unknown at the time to Denham, but 
which afterwards occasioned no little trouble to all the par- 
ties. The cavalcade, or, to use the African term, the kafila, 
entered Mourzuk on the 30th of October, where Denham 
found his colleagues confined to their beds by severe illness, 
and both extremely reduced in their persons. 

Dr. Oudney and Captain Clapperton had whiled away some 
of the months of the distressing interval, that had elapsed be- 
tween Major Denham’s journey to Tripoli and return to 
Mourzuk, in an excursion to Ghraat, to the westward of 
Mourzuk, of which we have an imperfect journal from the 
pen of the Doctor. He describes the greater number of the 
inhabitants as Tuaricks, who differ considerably from the 
people of Fezzan. They are of a warlike appearance; and in 
order to preserve their features from the influence of the sun, 
they muffle them up, so as to leave but a small part visible. 
They are fond of a nomade or wandering life, and have a so- 
vereign contempt for those who live in villages or towns. 
The country is mountainous, and the Tuaricks usually pre- 
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fer the most secluded parts of it for their temporary abode. 
Dr. Oudney found, in the course of his excursion, a Roman 
building, whence he supposed that this was the road taken 
by some of the legions into the interior. In a valley called 
Trona, he saw a lake, from which aconsiderable quantity of 
that substance is obtained. Trona, or carbonate of soda, is 
formed by crystalization at the bottom of the lake, when the 
water is sufficiently saturated. The cakes vary in thickness 
from a fine film to two or three inches. In the winter it is 
thickest and best; and the lake, though small, yields 400 or 
500 camel loads of it every year. It is very much used 
throughout northern Africa for its medical qualities: a con- 
siderable portion is sent to Tripoli, whence it finds its way to 
foreign markets. 

Every exertion was made by Boo-Khaloom to get away as 
soon as possible from Mourzuk, which is an extremely un- 
healthy place. Mr. Ritchie and captain Lyon had suffered 
severely during their stay there, and all the members of the 
present mission were afflicted, while they were detained in 
that town, with one complaint or another. From the nume- 
ros arrangements, however, which were necessary to be 
made for the provisioning of so many persons, during a jour- 
ney through a country destitute of all resources, Boo-Kha- 
loom was not able to complete his preparations until the 26th 
of November, when the mission quitted Mourzuk for Kou- 
ka. They had a most fatiguing time of it in the early part 
of their route. The wells were generally surrounded by the 
bleached skeletons of slaves, who had been left to perish there 
by their savage masters. Upon arriving in the Tibboo coun- 
try, they found numerous villages, and wells, and lakes that 
produced great quantities of salt and trona. The inhabitants 
were, however, industrious and hospitable; and those in the 
large towns, particularly the females, were of a superior class, 
‘some having extremely pleasing features, while the pearly 
white of their regular teeth was beautifully contrasted with 
the glossy black of their skin.’ After leaving Bilma, they had 
to bid adieu to every appearance of vegetable production, 
and to enter on a desert, which required thirteen days to 
cross. The road lay over loose hills of fine sand, in which the 
camels sunk nearly knee-deep. The only landmarks by which 
the traveller can steer his course in these wilds are certain 
points in the dark sandstone-ridges, which from time to time 
raise their heads in the midst of this dry ocean of sand, for 
the face of the desert is constantly changed by the winds, 
which shift the sand hills from place to place. 
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Tremendously dreary are these marches: as far as the eye can reach, 
billows of sand bound the prospect. On sceing the solitary foot passenger 
of the kafila, with his water-flasic in his hand, and bag of zumeeta (parch- 
ed corn) on his head, sink at a distance beneath one of these (sand hills,) 
as he plods his way alone, hoping to gain a few paces in his long day’s 
work, by not following the track of the camels, one trembles for his safe- 
ty:—the obstacle passed which concealed him from the view, the eye is 
strained towards the spot in order to be assured that he has not been bu- 
ried quick in the treacherous overwhelming sand.“ — Denham. p. 29. 


After the travellers quitted the desert, the face of the coun- 
try gradually improved, until they arrived at Lari, where they 
had first a view of the great lake Tchad, glowing with the 
1 rays of the sun in its strength. My heart, says 
Major Denham, ‘ bounded within in me at this prospect, for 
I believed this lake to be the key to the great object of our 
search.’ This belief, however, he ultimately failed to strength- 
en into certainty, nor indeed has he added to it any thing by 
way of support beyond very loose conjecture. ‘The lake was 
covered with a multitude of birds; and near its borders Ma- 
jor Denham saw a herd of upwards of one hundred and fifty 
elephants feeding in grounds which are annually overflowed 
by its waters. Some of these huge animals he represents to be 
sixteen feet high—an enormous bulk, if, indeed, the Major 
be not mistaken. The kafila, on their approach to Kouka, wa- 
ded through a still water called Chugelarem, which was said 
to be a branch of the Tchad, and to be increased considera- 
bly by the overflowings of that lake in the rainy season. They 
also crossed a very considerable river called the Yeou, in 
some parts more than fifty yards wide, with a fine hard san- 
dy bottom, and banks nearly perpendicular, and with a strong 
current running three miles and a half in an hour to the east- 
ward.’ One of the Arabs said that this was the Nile, and 
that it ran into the Tchad. Upon this information, however, 
no dependence could be placed, as it is well known that the 
name of the Nile is popularly given to many rivers besides 
the one to which it alone belongs. The Yeou is at times con- 
siderably wider and deeper than the kafila found it, and it is 
represented on the map as flowing into the great lake. 

Before the mission entered Kouka, (on the 17thof February, 
1823,) they were in a state of great uncertainty as to the 
manner in which they should be received there. They were 
the first Europeans who had approached so near it. ‘The ac- 
counts which they had concerning its population were confu- 
sed and contradictory, and they did not know whether ‘ they 
should find its chief at the head of thousands, or be receiv- 
ed by him under a tree surrounded by a few naked slaves.’ 
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What, then, must have been their surprise to see soon in 
front of them a body of several thousand cavalry, drawn up 
in line, mounted on small but perfect horses, and regulating 
all their movements with admirable precision and expertness: 
The Sheikh’s first general, Barca Gana, appeared to be a ‘ne- 
gro of noble aspect, clothed in a figured silk tobe’ (shirt,) and 
the Sheikh’s body-guard of negroes were habited in coats 
of mail, composed of iron chain, which covered them from 
the throat to the knees, dividing behind, and coming on each 
side of the horse: some of them had helmets, or rather skull- 
caps, of the same metal, with chin-pieces, allsufficiently strong 
to ward off the shock of a spear. Their horses’ heads were 
also defended by plates of iron, brass, and silver, just leav- 
ing sufficient room for the eyes of the animal. The represen- 
tation given in one of the plates of a negro thus mounted 
and equipped resembles in every thing but the helmet and 
countenance an European knight in the chain-armour of the 
chivalrous ages. After a good deal of ceremony, the mission 
were admitted within the gates of Kouka, and kindly receiv- 
ed by the Sheikh, whose personal appearance was prepossess- 
ing, animated by an expressive countenance and a benevolent 
smile. He had previously ordered huts to be built for them, 
and told them he would be happy to gratify their wishes in 
every respect. At their next interview the Sheikh betrayed 
a spark of that vanity which seems to be natural to man in 
every clime and in every stage of society. 


‘The Sheikh showed evident satisfaction at our assurance, that the 
king of England had heard of Bornou and himself; and immediately turn- 
iog to his Kaganawha (counsellor,) said, This is in consequence of our 
defeating the Begharmis.” Upon which the chief who had most distinguisb- 
ed himself in these memorable battles, Bagah Furby, (the gatherer of 
horses,) seating himself in front of us, demanded, * Did he ever hear of 
me?” The immediate reply of Certain/y” did wonders for our cause. 
Exclamations were general; and, Ah! then, your king must be a great 
man!“ was re-echoed from every side..—Denbam, p. 68. 


The travellers had presents of provisions, not in baskets, 
but by camel-loads. Bullocks, wheat, rice, butter, honey, 
and fish, were placed before their huts in such abundance, 
that the Sheikh must have had an extraordinary idea of their 
powers of consumption. One of the first novelties which they 
witnessed at Kouka was the market. 

Slaves, sheep, and bullocks, the latter in great numbers, were the prin- 
cipal live stock for sale. There was at least fifteen thousand persons ga- 
thered together, some of them coming from places two and three days dis- 
tant. Wheat, rice, and gussub, were abundant: tamarinds in the pod, 
ground nuts, ban beans, ochroes, and indigo; the latter is very good, and 
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in great use amongst the natives, to dye their tobes (shirts) and linen, 
stripes of deep indigo colour, or stripes of it alternately with white, being 
bighly esteemed by most of the Bornou women: the leaves are moistened 
and pounded upaltogether, when they are formed into lumps, andso brought 
to market. Of vegetables there was a great scarcity—ooions, bastard to- 
matoes, alone were offered for sale; and of fruits not any: a few limes, 
which the Sheikh had sent us from his garden, being the only fruit we had 
seen in Bornou. Leather was in great quantities: and the skins of the 
large snake, and pieces of the skin of the crocodile, used as an orna- 
ment for the scabbards of their daggers, were also brought to me for sale; 
and butter, leban (sour milk,) honey, and wooden bowls, from Soudan. The 
costumes of the women, who for the most part were the vendors, were va- 
rious: those of Kanem and Bornou were most numerous, and the former 
was as becoming as the latter had a contrary appearance. The variety in 
costume amongst the ladies consists entirely in the head-ornaments; the 
only difference, in the scanty covering which is bestowed on other parts 
of tbe person, lies in the choice of the wearer, who either ties the piece 
of linen, blue or white, under the arms, and across the breasts, or fastens 
it rather fantastically on one shoulder, leaving one breast naked. The Ka- 
nemboo women have small plaits of hair hanging down all around the 
head, quite to the poll of the neck, with a roll of leather or string of little 
brass beads in front, hanging down from the centre on each side of the 
face, which has by no means an unbecoming appearance: they have some- 
times strings of silver rings instead of the brass, and a large round silver 
ornament in front of their foreheads. The female slaves from Musgow, 
a large kingdom to the south-east of Mandara, are particularly disagree- 
able in their appearance, although considered as very trustworthy, and 
capable of great labour: their hair is rolled up in three large plaits, which 
extend from the forehead to the back of the neck, like the Bornowy; one 
larger in the centre, and two smaller on each side: they have silver studs 
in their nose, and one large one just under the lower lip of the size of a 
shilling, which goes quite through into the mouth; to make room for this 
ornament, a tooth or two is sometimes displaced.’—Denham, pp. 69, 70. 


Purchases are chiefly made by barter, or paid for by small 
beads, pieces of coral and amber, or coarse linen, which all 
the people manufacture, and is sold at the rate of forty yards 
for a dollar. The mission had not been many days at Kouka, 
when, through Boo-Khaloom, they received word from the 
Sheikh that ‘ they should be welcome to see any part of his 
dominions, but that out of them he could not suffer the mis- 
sion at present to go.’ The truth is, that these uncivilized ru- 
lers of central Africa have no conception of the motives 
which can induce foreigners to penetrate their remote and 
unhealthy dominions. They do not understand the curiosity 
of intelligent minds, and they suspect that some attack is se- 
cretly meditated against their own power, some design in- 
tended against their possessions or those of their people. It 
was even reported at Kouka, that one of the purposes of the 
mission was to build ships, in which they should embark 
upon the Tchad, and return to their own country, and then 
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that the white people would come and destroy them all! 
Some countenance was probably given to this rumour, by the 
fact that they were attended by a ship-carpenter, Hillman, 
who was found a very useful and faithful servant of the mis- 
sion. The rumour, however, seems to have originated with 
some Mourzuk merchants, who had preceded them, and who 
no doubt apprehended that their trade in slaves, and in the 
produce of the country, would be injured by the strangers. 
Through the influence of Boo-Khaloom, however, the Sheikh 
was undeceived, and the presents which the mission gave him 
had a wonderful effect in their favour. He and the people 
of the town were particularly astonished by some rockets which 
were displayed for their amusement. Major Denham gives 
us the following as a sample of the best residences in Kouka. 
The habitation belonged to one of the sheikh’s principal 
shouas, and consisted of two enclosures, besides one for his 
horses, cows, and goats. 

“In the first of these divisions was a circular hut, with a cupola top, 
well thatched with gussub straw, something resembling that of the Indiae 
corn: the walls were of the same materials; a mud wall, of about two 
feet high, separated one part from the rest, and bere his corn was kept; 
and a bench of like simple composition, at the opposite side, was his rest- 
ing-place: this was covered with mats; and his spears, and wooden bowls 
for water and milk, hung on pegs, completed the furniture: here was his 
own apartment. In the second division there were two huts rather small- 
er, about ten paces from each other, iu which dwelt his two wives: they 
were called to the door, and desired to salute me; but on looking up, ut- 
tered a scream, and hiding their faces with their bands, crept back again 
so quickly, as to make me almost ashamed of my complexion.’—Den- 
ham, pp. 75, 76. 


Kouka is avery considerable town, and at the distance of six- 
teen miles from it is Angornou, also a large and'populoustown, 
where the Sheikh resided before he built Kouka. Two miles 
farther south, stands Birnie, which is walled, and is supposed 
to contain ten thousand inhabitants, who reside in huts simi- 
lar to those in Kouka. The travellers visited Angornou and 
Birnie in company with Boo-Khaloom. At the latter place 
they were received by the sultan with the most prodigal hos- 
pitality. No fewer than seventy dishes of mutton and poul- 
try, baked, boiled, and stewed, were sent to their residence 
for their dinner, each of which would have served at least 
half-a-dozen persons. The Sultan reigns by sufferance of the 
Sheikh; and though he lives in a mud-edifice he affects all 
the pomp, folly, and bigotry of the ancient negro sovereigns. 


‘Large bellies and large heads are indispensable for these who serve 
the court of Bornou; and those who unfortunately possess not the former 
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by nature, or on whom lustiness will not be forced by cramming, make 
up the deficiency of protuberance by a wadding, which as they sit on the 
horse, gives the belly the curious appearance of hanging over the pummel ` 
of the saddle. The eight, ten, and twelve shirts, of different colours, that 
they wear, one over the other, belp a little to increase this greatness of 
person: the head is enveloped in folds of muslin or linen of various colours, 
though mostly white, so as to deform it as much as possible; and those 
whose turban seemed to be the most studied had the effect of making the 
head appear completely on one side. Besides this they are hung all over 
with charms, inclosed in little red leather parcels strung together; the 
horse, also, bas them round his neck, in front of his head, and about the 
taddle.—Lenham, pp. 78, 79. 


The sultan generally appears in his court in a sort of cage; 
he is distinguished by wearing a larger turban than any of 
his subjects, and his face, from the nose downwards, is com- 
pletely covered. Angornou is represented as the largest and 
most populous town of Bornou. It is said to contain at least 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and the huts are generally more 
commodious and extensive than those of Kouka. There is a 
public market once a-week, which the natives said was at- 
tended in peaceable times sometimes by eighty or a hundred 
thousand persons. Fish, flesh, and fowls, are abundant there. 
The only vegetables are tomatas and onions. Linen is so 
cheap that the males generally wear shirts andtrousers. Want 
of the latter bespeaks extreme poverty. The principal de- 
mand is for amber and coral; pieces of brass are also much 
sought after, and readily bring money, whereas all other sorts 
of merchandize are paid for in slaves, or tobes. The men 
are well grown, but the mouth is large, the lips thick, and 
to a stranger the features appear ugly. Beauty of this de- 
scription is all relative. Many of the people in the market, 
when they saw the white English faces, ran away from them 
‘irresistibly affrighted.’ It would seem, however, that nature 
has constructed the organs of hearing in every order of the 
human race upon the same plan. Upon Denham’s return to 
Kouka ne showed the Sheikh a musical box, 


He was at first greatly astonished, and asked several questions, ex- 
claiming. A gieb! gieb!” * Wonderful! wonderful!” but the sweetness 
of the Swiss Ranz-des- V aches which it played, at last overcame every oth- 
er feeling: he covered bis face with his band and listened in silence; and 
on one mao near him breaking the charm dy a loud exclamation, he 
struck bim a blow which made all bis followers tremble. He instantly 
asked, If one twice as large would not be better?” I said“ Yes; but it 
would be twice as dear.”— By G——!” said he, if one thousand dol- 
lars would purchase it, it would be cheap.” — Denham, p. 85. 


The major very adroitly presented the box to the Sheikh, 
and thus advanced at once tothe highest degree of intimacy and 
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favour with him. This circumstancé Denham turned to im- 
diate advantage, by obtaining permission to visit the Tchad, 
which lies about fifteen miles eastward from Kouka. He ob- 
served evident proofs of its overflowings and recedings near 
the shores; but beyond was an expanse of waters as far as the 
eye could reach east and south-east.’ The lake produces fine 
mullet, in great abundance, which is easily captured, and al- 
most as easily cooked; ‘ a stick is run through the mouth of 
the fish and quite along the belly to the tail: this stick 1s then 
stuck in the ground, with the head of the fish downwards, 
and inclined towards the fire; and by turning them constant- 
ly by the tail, they are most excellently dressed. Great num- 
bers of elephants, buffaloes, and antelopes, were seen in the 
neighbourhood of the lake; but it is infested by such myriads 
of mosquitoes, and other venomous insects, that it is scarce- 
ly possible for man or beast to remain long on its immediate 
borders. Had it not been for this intolerable nuisance, Den: 
ham says that as he pursued the course of the water he saw 
spots where he could with delight have pitched his tent for 
a week. Some of the villages through which he passed were 
quite new,and occupied by emigrants from Kenemboo, ‘ than 
whom,’ he says, I never saw handsomer or better formed 
people.’ On this occasion, however, Denham acquired little 
information concerning the lake, his excursion was limited, 
and he returned to Kouka. 

We have already said that the real motives of the Arabs 
in joining the escort under Boo-Khaloom were not quite ap- 
parent at the commencement of the journey. They now 
became much more so. Boo-Khaloom's purpose was to 
dispose of his merchandise to the best advantage: the great 
object of the Arabs was tobe led to Mandary upon an expe- 
dition of plunder, or, as they call it, a ghrazzie. They began 
to mutiny; and were so violent, that Boo-Khaloom was oblig- 
ed to yield to their demand, although it is due to his memo- 
ry to say that he resisted the scheme as far as it was possi- 
ble. It was to this expedition than major Denham so impru- 
dently, as we think, attached himself in order to have au op- 


portunity of exploring the Mandara country. He took this 


step against the positive directions of his friend the Sheikh; 
and, after some delay, on the 17th of April, he joined the 
Arabs and the Sheikh's people on their march, the former 
under the command of Boo-Khaloom, the latter under Bar- 
ca Gana, already mentioned. Their course was due south of 
Kouka. They passed on the 18th and 19th through Deegoa, 
a large walled town, containing a population of thirty thou- 
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sand; Affagay, another large and populous town, and several 
villages. The road consisted of several narrow paths, passa- 
ble only for one horse at a time, and these obstructed by 
prickly trees which hang over them. Twelve pioneers, who 
carried long forked poles, were employed to keep back the 
branches; and as they moved on, they gave animation to the 
march, by perpetually crying out something about the road. 


For example: * Take care of the holes!—avoid the branches!—Here 
is the road‘—take care of the tulloh!—its branches are like spears, worse 
than spears! Keep off the brancbes!“ “ For whom?” Barca Gana. 
“ Who in battle is like rolling thunder?”—* Barca Gana!”— Now for 
Mandara!—now for the Kerdies!—now for the battle of speara!—Who is 
our leader?” —* Barca Gana.’’—‘ Here is the wadey, but no water.“ 
“God be praised! — In battle, who spreads terror around him like a 
buffalo in his rage?” —** Barca Gana.” ’—Denhan, p. 106. | 


On the 20th they reached Delahay, ‘a spot surrounded by 
large wide-spreading acacias, affording a delightful shade’ and 
abundance of excellent water, a most acceptable blessing 
where the thermometer was seldom under 113° in the 
most secluded place. The first town which they entered in 
Mandara is called Delow: it contains 10,000 inhabitants, has 
springs of good water, and in the neighbouring vallies are 
odoriferously shrubs and fig-trees. They were received ina 
friendly manner by the sultan of Mandara, who met them on 
arising ground, surrounded by five hundred horsemen, whe 
were finely dressed in Soudan tobes of different colours, bor- 
nouses of coarse scarlet cloth, and large turbans of white or 
dark cotton. Their horses were beautiful, and they managed 
them with great skill. ‘ The Sultan’s guard was composed 
of thirty of his sons, all mounted on very superior horses, 
clothed in striped silk tobes; and the skin of the tiger-cat and 
leopard formed their shabracks, which hung fully over their 
horses’ haunches.“ The Sultan was an intelligent little man 
of about fifty, with a beard dyed of a most beautiful sky- 
blue.“ Upon learning that Major Denham was not Moslem, 
he had no further intercourse with him. The sultan refused 
permission to Boo-Khaloom to invade the country of the 
Kerdies, an inferior tribe, which supplics the sultan with 
numerous slaves. Boo-Khaloom asserted the Kerdies to 
be christians, but Denham disbelieved him, from the un- 
couth appearance which some of them exhibited, and their 
propensity to eat horse - flesh; he had, however, no means of 
ascertaining whether the assertion was really devoid of foun- 
dation. After being delayed some days by the indecision of 
the sultan, the marauders moved on the 25th of April, to the 
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east of Delow. The country is here mountainous. In the 
vallies they found verdure and shade, and saw several of 
those enormous trees called gubberah, which resemble the 
fig-tree without its fruit. Their trunks commonly measure 
ten and twelve yards in circumference near the root, and their 
branches sometimes cover more than half an acre of ground. 

As the party advanced, the mountain-scenery improved in 
beauty and richness, and they saw before them, to the south, 
mountains still higher, and more magnificent. They proceed- 
ed through a frightful and difficult pass called the Horza, af- 
ter which nature seemed to wear a new dress. Flowers, ve- 
getables, and fruits, were abundant. ' On the road the expe- 
dition was joined by the sultan of Mandara, with a conside- 
rable force; and the whole body now exceeding three thou- 
sand men. They formed into regular columns on the morn- 
ing of the 28th, and proceeded to attack some small towns 
inhabited by the Felatahs. We have already observed that 
the Felatah tribe, or rather tribes, are exceedingly powerful 
in the interior of Africa. They extend through the whole of 
Soudan quite to Timbuctoo, and they are found in great num- 
bers at D’jennie on the Quolla. They have a peculiar lan- 
guage of their own. They are Moslem, and a handsome as 
well as brave race of people, wholly distinct from the ne- 
groes, and of a deep copper colour. They had several times 
conquered Mandara, but were at last driven from it to the 
mountains by the present Sultan, who deemed them a most 
formidable enemy, and was rejoiced at having an opportuni- 
ty of directing the energies of Boo-Khaloom and his Arabs 
against them. After burning Dirkulla and another small 
town near it, and putting to death, or consigning to the flames 
the few inhabitants who were found in them, consisting chief- 
ly of infants and aged persons unable to escape, they proceed- 
ed to attack Musfeia, in latitude 9° 10’ north, which was 
built on a rising ground among the mountains, and capable of 
being defended against double the force now brought against 
it. It was defended very resolutely by the Felatahs, whose 
weapons were the spear and bow and poisoned arrow. The 
Arabs soon took flight, a course of proceeding in which they 
were instantly followed by their auxiliaries, the sultan lead- 
ing the way. Major Denham’s horse was disabled by an ar- 
row-wound, and it was with great difficulty he fled from the 
field, after being stripped absolutely naked by the Felatahs. 
The narrative of his escape is highly interesting, but too long 
to be extracted. All their .aggage was abandoned to the en- 
emy, and numbers of the invaders were speared to death, or 
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sunk under the effects of the poisoned arrow wounds. Among 
them perished Boo-Khaloom himself, whe was wounded by 
an arrow in the foot. Thus terminated this expedition, in the 
signal discomfiture of those who planned it in injustice, and, 
as far as they were permitted, carried it on with cruelty. Ma- 
jor Denham unfortunately acquired little in the way of his 
mission to compensate him for the severe sufferings which 
he most unnecessarily brought upon himself. 

Musfeia is distant from Kouka about 230 miles, but such 
was the haste with which the Arabian remnant of the expe- 
dition retreated, that major Denhan and they arrived at Kou- 
ka in about seven days after the battle. He lost almost eve- 
ry thing, his trunk, linen, canteens, azimuth-compass, draw- 
ing - case, and some sketches of the Mandara mountains. The 
inhabitants were unanimous in reporting that ‘these moun- 
tains extend southward for two months’ journey; and one 
who represented he had been twenty days south of Mandara 
said that he had travelled over mountains ten times higher 
than those of Mandara: he called them ‘ mountains of the 
moon.“ If this account be true, and it is by no means impro- 
bable, the obvious conjecture is, that they belong to the same 
chain as the moon-mountains io which the Nile is supposed 
to take its rise. The same person spoke of several rivers 
and lakes which he saw in the course of his journey, one of 
which he represented as flowing eastward to the Nile. 

On his return from Musfeia, major Denham, accompanied 
by Dr. Oudney, made an excursion westward to Soudan 
(now in ruins) with the Sheikh, who marched through that 
country in order to reduce the Munga people to obedience. 
The object of the expedition was effected, by the Sheikh’s 
tact and management without any fighting, which was of the 
more importance, as they are a powerful race, and can bring 
ten thousand bowmen into the field. They are described as 
having all the simplicity, good nature and ugliness of the 
people of Bornou. The chief object of Dr. Oudney's and ma- 
jor Denham’s attention was the river Gambarou, which is 
said, in some parts, to be as wide as the Thames at Windsor, 
but the water appeared quite stationary. They were told, 
however, that in the rainy season it flows in a strong current 
eastward, and in the map it is made to join the Yeou, which 
is tributary to the Tchad. 

During the rainy season, the mission remained at Kouka. 
Rains incessantlv fall during the months of August and Sep- 
tember, increasing every day till about the latter part of Sep- 
tember, when they sensibly diminish. This corresponds with 
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the inundation of the Nile, which is at its height on the 25th 
of September; but still it does not prove the existence of any 
communication between the Tchad and that mighty stream. 
During the rains, almost the whole face of the country round 
Kouka is covered with the waters; and the probability is, that 
_ when the bed of the lake overflows, a great portion of the su- 

perincumbent weight of waters finds its way into the Nile 
through many channels which, when the inundation is subsi- 
ded, are no longer visible. While the rains prevailed, all the 
members of the mission, and, indeed, the greater number of 
the inhabitants, were extremely ill at Kouka. Towards the 
latter end of October, cool winds purified the dir; and about 
the middle of December, Dr. Oudney and captain Clapper- 
ton set out with akafila on their journey westward, while ma- 
jor Denham, who about the same time was joined by a new 
colleague, lieutenant Toole, proceeded on an excursion to 
Loggun, to the south-east of Kouka, in order to explore the 
course of the river Shary. In this object they were foiled by 
the fear of the jealousy of the sultan of Loggun; and in the 
course of their journey the climate was fatal to Mr. Toole, 
who is represented by his companion to have been a young 
officer of great promise. In the following April (1824) Mr. 
Tyrwhit, who, we believe, was appointed to act as consul at 
Kouka, arrived there, and in June he accompanied major 
Denham on an expedition to the eastern side of the Tchad, 
which was unattended by any satisfactory results. We regret 
to learn that Mr. Tyrwhit has also fallen a victim to the cli- 
mate. After an excursion, equally fruitless, to the north-east- 
ern banks of the Tchad, major Denham and captain Clap- 
perton, (who had returned from his western journey) repass- 
ed their former road to Tripoli, and after an absence of three 
years reached England in safety. 

The limitation of our space prevents us trom following cap- 
tain Clapperton in his very interesting journal. Dr. Oudney 
died at Murmur; and his companion, from causes which he 
does not detail, was not able to penetrate farther westward 
than Sackatoo, which, as well as a great part of the country 
round it, is under the rule of the Felatahs. One of the first 
questions asked by the sultan Bello related to major Denham’s 
appearance with the party of Boo-Khaloom in that unfortu- 
nate expedition against the Felatahs at Musfeia. Captain 
Clapperton endeavoured to explain the matter as well as he 
could. Bello is described as an extremely intelligent person, 
very anxious to enter into commercial relations with England, 
for which the proximity of his dominions to the Bight of 
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Benin affords great facilities. He has also promised to do every 
thing in his power to put a stop to the slave trade, which has 
been principally carried on in that quarter. The whole of the 
Felatah country is described as superior in many respects to 
those parts of Africa, which were traversed by Denham. 
According to popular report Mungo Park’s death occurred 
at a very short distance from Sackatoo. This town is situat- 
ed 13° 4’ 50’ north lat. and 6° 12’ east long. It is the most 
populous which Clapperton saw in Africa, though only twen- 
ty years have elapsed since its foundation. Clapperton’s visit 
to it is likely to be attended with the most important results, 
as in Consequence of an arrangement which he made with the 
sultan he has already gone out by way of Benin upon a se- 
cond mission, most probably empowered by our government 
to enter into arrangements of a permanent nature. We may, 
therefore, look forward to fresh discoveries in northern and 
western Africa, of a more interesting character; and we do 
feel not a little proud in believing that the extension of Bri- 
tish influence in that quarter will be followed by the utter de- 
struction of the slave-trade, the first great step in the civili- 
zation of millions who have hitherto been unknown to Europe. 
— — 
For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir is stated in a Boston paper that the renegado Paine, 
shortly before the close of his wretched career, committed 
to the care of Mr. Jefferson, to be used as he might think 
proper, a work in Ms. entitled the Religion of the Sun.” 
We cordially unite with the editor of one of our Philadelphia 
papers in condemning any thing of thatdescription, from such 
a source, to the hands of the common hangman. There is, 
extant, a very sensible letter from Dr. Franklin to this blas- 
5 and malevolent vagabond on the subject of one of 

is irreligious performances which the Doctor advised him to 
suppress. 

A gentleman connected with captain Partridge’s seminary 
in New England proposes to publish a collection of Ameri- 
can speeches in fifty octavo volumes! 

In the Memoirs of the Prince of Montbarey who was 
minister of war in 1779 to Lewis XVI, we find that States- 
man asserting “ that France was secretly urging on the Ame- 
ricans to insurrection long before the revolutionary war actu- 
ally broke out; and his 8985 upon that contest, its causes 
and consequetces, are, says the editor of the London 
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Literary Gazette, “neither very favourable to the Americans 
nor to their famous defender Lafayette.” The book which is 
here referred to has not yet reached this country, and there- 
fore we must take this representation of its contents from the 
flippant pages of the Gazette. It is not at all unlikely that 
the French government availed themselves of so favourable 
an opportunity to annoy an inveterate enemy as that conjunc- 
ture afforded; but the world has long ceased to question the 
causes of our revolution; and the consequences of that event 
are witnessed daily in the diffusion of knowledge and the in- 
crease of happiness. The * famous defender” of that glori- 
ous cause can now no longer be assailed by obloquy or sus- 
picion. Whatever may be thought of his judgment on some 
momentous occasions, in his own country, no man of candour 
now ventures to impeach his motives. In an active career 
of half a century he has earnestly laboured to promote the 
best interests of his fellow creatures, and he enjoys, in his old 
age, a rich reward in the whispers of his own breast and the 
testimony of every wise and good man. 

A premium of one hundred dollars is offered at Albany for 
the best essay or criticism on the different spelling books now 
in use. It will be awarded by governor Clinton; A. C. Flagg 
acting superintendant of the common schools and T.Romeyn 
Beck, M. D. principal of the Albany Academy. We trust 
that this may produce an investigation which is much wanted. 
The public has long been imposed upon by.a mass of trash, 
under the name of improved books for the use of children, 
which is generally pushed into the market by the weight of 
certificates from prominent individuals inconsiderately or 
ostentatiously given. So little qualified are many of these 
common vouchers for the office which they thus assume, that 
we have heard of certificates in favour of a grammar which 
contained as many blunders as lines. One of these purported 
to be the joint production of two or three professors of col- 
leges and half a score of M. D.’s—a portion of our commu- 
nity which appears to be always on the alert, when names 
are to be brought into public view. A particular description 
of the members of the bar have manifested, lately, a disposi- 
tion to take a share in this business. Thus between a desire 
of notoriety on the one part, and of gain on another—both 
concealed: under a wish to improve the rising generation— 
the public is abused—and the poor children, bewildered by 
various systems, become disgusted with all. 

The celebrated Gregoire, bishop of Blois, has published 
an ingenious pamphlet on The nobility of the Skin, or the 
Prejudice of the Whites against the colour of the Africans 
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and their Descendants, whether of pure or mixed blood.” 
The Abbe argues his case with great force, and communi- 
cates much curious historical information on the subject of 
the blacks. He does not ask for their immediate emancipa- 
tion, but he insists that, for our own sakes, they should be 
prepared for freedom. We believe that this would be about 
as unprofitable an undertaking as teaching an elephant to fly. 
These philanthropists had better occupy themselves in ame- 
liorating the condition of this unfortunate class of beings by 
the inculcation of obedience and industry on the one hand 
and kindness and real policy on the other. The blacks in 
Philadelphia and New York, who have been brought to 
these cities, chiefly by the influence of mistaken benevolence, 
are nuisances, although they have had all the advantages of 
schools and churches, with black bishops to boot. As long as 
the whites and the blacks are inseparable, which we fear 
must always be the case, this prejudice, as the Abbe terms it, 
will be felt, and the nobility of the skin truly asserted. Wo 
betide the land where 


Black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, as they mingle may.” 


The great mystery, respecting the Man in the Iron mask has 
recently been solved by a publication, bearing this title (in 
French.) This person is shown to have been a confidential 
agent of the duke of Mantua, who had given offence to 
Louis XIV. 

A writer in the last Quarterly Review has depicted the 
character of Washington with force and brevity, when, in 
speaking of Chantrey, the celebrated sculptor he says, —! of his 
erect figures, WasuiNnGTon is our favourite; the hero of 
American Independence seems the very personification of one 
wraptin thought—a man of few words and prompt deeds, WiTH 
A MIND AND FORTITUDE FOR ALL EMERGENCIES.” 

“ The Boyne Water,” republished in New York from the 
English press, is another imitation of the Waverley tales, 
and though it comes from the pen of a writer of great powers 
as a novelist, it must be pronounced a servile copy. The 
scene is laid in Ireland, and the time selected is one of the 
most memorable periods in the annals of that wretched coun- 
try, It is a highly coloured narration of the struggle between 
the partizans of James II, and William III; and the author has 
introduced many of the most conspicuous personages of that 
day into his canvas with singular freshness and individuality. 

He disclaims all design of kindling or perpetuating the civil 
and religious discussions which belong to this subject; but 

if conciliation be his object, it is not to be attained by such 
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a performance as this is. The mild and even amiable char- 
acter which ke gives to James II, and the proposition in his 
preface that “ Englishmen have ceased to attribute to the de- 
posed monarch such civil tyranny, and such plotting against 
their religion, as his hostile cotemporaries found it politic to lay 
at his door,” evince that he writes under a strong bias alto» 
gether at variance with the impartiality which he assumes. 
The subject will always be debateable ground, which might 
be left to the zealots of party; at any rate we should wish to 
keep from ita writer who has shown such capacity to amuse, 
when he draws from the stores of his own fancy. This is 
abundantly displayed in his Tales by the O‘Hara Family,” 
which describe the eccentricities of the Irish people with 
admirable effect. As we have intimated, we feel no desire 
to enter into the political disquisitions which form the main 
design of this work, and the plot is so simple as to be scarcely 
worth explanation. The interest arises from the double at- 
tachment of a young protestant and his sister and a young 
catholic and his sister, whichis interrupted by the civil war 
of 1685, in which the gentlemen espouse opposite sides. The 
mutual reserve which they preserve as to their political en- 
gagements, at the moment when they are bound by the ties 
of friendship and joyfully anticipating a closer connexion, is 
unnatural. But if we had not something unnatural in 
the beginning of a love tale, to throw matters out of order, 
novelists would be confined to the dull details of a matri- 
monial fireside or the still more dismal din of the nur- 
sery: either of which alternatives a genuine novel reader es- 
chews. Scenes of powerful interest arise out of the conflict- 
ing feelings and duties of the several parties, in this novel, of 
the which author avails himself with skill and success. The 
preparations for thenuptials in the castle of lord Antrim, may 
be cited; and also that in which the bloody Galmoy order Ed- 
mund and Evelyn,—the two heroes of the tale—to be shot. 
But we shall not follow the author into these details. We 
have spoken of the servility of the imitation. The reader will 
recognize in the crazy sybil, Onah, his old acquaintance, 
Norna of the Fitful Head—Eva M Donnell is a full cousin 
to Flora M‘Ivor and Diana Vernon—Evelyn and Waverley 
belong to the same family. The battle between the reverend 
bruisers, Walker and O‘Haggerty, would not have been fought 
if Bothwell and Burley had not set the example; nor would 
Evelyn have suspected that his mistress had put on a pair of 
inexpressibles to seek revenge for his supposed perfidy, if 
Roland Greeme, had not in the same manner, mistaken the 
brother of Catharine Seyton for the fair damsel herself. 
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THE HERO’S ORPHAN GIRLS. 
A BALLAD. BY MR. c. r. WEBB. 


On lady! buy these budding flowers, 
For I am cold, and wet, and weary; 
I gathered them ere break of day, 
When all was lonely, still, and dreary; 
And long have sought to sell them here, 
To purchase clothes, and food, and dwelling, 
For Valour’s wretched orphan girls— 
Poor me, and my young sister Ellen. 


Ah, those who tread life's thornless way, 
In Fortune’s golden sunshine basking, 
May deem that Misery wants not aid, 
Because her lips are mute—unasking; 
They pass along—and if they gaze, 
*Tis with an eye all hope repelling— 
Yet once a crowd of flatterers fawn’d, 
And fortune smiled on meand Ellen. 


Oh, buy my flowers! they’re fair, and fresh 
As mine and Morning’s tears could keep them 
To-morrow’s sun will view them dead, 
And I shall scarcely live to weep them; 
Yet this sweet bud, if nursed with care, 
Soon into fulness would be swelling— 
And nurtured by some generous hand, 
So might my little sister Ellen. 


She sleeps within a hollow tree, 

Her only home—its leaves her bedding; 
And I’ve no food to carry there, 

To sooth the tears she will be shedding! 

Oh that those mourners, gushing griefs— 

The pastor’s prayer—and bell's sad knelling— 
And that deep grave, were meant for me 

And my poor little sister Ellen! 


When we in silence are laid down, 
In life’s last, fearless, blessed sleeping, 
No tears will dew our humble grave, 
Save those of pitying Heaven's own weeping; 
Unknown we live—unknown must die 
No tongue the mournful tale be telling 
Of two young, broken-hearted girls 
Poor Mary and her sister Ellen! 
SEPTEMBER, 1826.—No. 287. 34 
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No one has bought of me to-day, 
And night-winds now are sadly sighing; 
And I, like these poor drooping flowers, 
Unnoticed and unwept am dying;— 
My soul is struggling to be free— 
tt loathes its wretched, earthly dwelling; 
My limbs refuse to bear their load— 
Oh God, protect lone orphan Ellen! 


ere 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY. 


BY Miss RUSSELL MITFORD. 


Szr fairest among many fair, 

Yon graceful maid with smiling air, 

And cheek as bright as summer even! 
Warm from the dance she seems to spring; 
And the light gales above her fling, 

Her silken scarf in floating ring, 

Like rainbow in th’ autumnal heaven. 

One snowy arm she lifts to bind 
The dark curls sporting in the wind; 
And one half raised as if to fly, 
With fairy foot keeps equal measure: 
Joy sparkles in her radiant eye; 
Her light form seems to bound on high; 7 
And motion snatches grace from pleasure. 


Such the fair form the fairer mind, 
Tis not in painter’s art to bind. 
That form with ever-changing grace 
Flits like the borealis race, 
In variable spell; 
That mind like planet star we trace, 
Bright and unchangeable, 
In its own time its course to run 
And Virtue the light-giving sun. 


Ill it beseems the play ful Muse 

Such grave unwonted theme to choose; 
She better loves her darts to try 

At the wide mark of prophecy. 

Imp with gay plume, the wings of time, 
And deal her spells in careless rhyme. 


Her magic wand, my maiden fair, 
Has chang’d that sylph-like bounding air 
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To matron softness, claim yet free, 

Just such as ten years hence twill be. 
She would not one dark ringlet shred, 
Nor fade one tint of native red; 

Nor steal one lightening-beam that flies 
Warm from expression’s all—thine eyes; 
Nor rob thee of the smiles that dart 
From kindness’ better home—thy heart. 
But with those glossy locks she’d chaim 
One wedded follower to thy train; 
Those native blushes still should flow 
As brightly on their bed of snow, 

But one alone should bid them glow: 
Those powerful glances still should melt 
Though only one their influence felt; 
Those smiles their sweet enchantment send 
To charm the husband and the friend. 


Bertram House, 1811. 


— . — 


[Sir Philip Sidney, —a name that will ever be associated with all. that 
is romantic in chivalry, unsullied in honour, and exquisite in taste —in 
conjunction with his sister, Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke, com- 
pleted a translation of the Psalms, of which it is not too much to say, 
that it contains more oſ the genuine spirit of poetry, than all the other 
translations put together. We offer a few extracts in support of what 
has just been affirmed. The spelling is modernized. } 
h 


* 


Nigh seated where the river flows 
That watered Babel's thankful plain; 
Which then our tears in pearled rows, 
Did help to water with their rain; 
The thought of Sion bred such woes, 
That, though our harps we did retain; 
Yet useless and untouched there 

On willows only hanged were. 


Now, while our harps were hanged so, 
The man whose captives there we lay, 
Did on our griefs insulting go, 

And more to grieve us thus did say; 

“ You that of music make such show, 
Come, sing us now a Sion lay.” 

O no, we have nor voice nor hand 
For such a song in such a land.” 
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Though far I lie, sweet Sion hill, 
In foreign soil exiled from thee, 
Yet let my hand forget its skill 

If ever thou forgotten be— 

Yea, let my tongue fast glued still 
Unto my roof lie mute in me, 

If thy neglect within me spring, 
Or aught I do but Salem sing! 


Never was the affecting penitence of David, more accu- 
rately and faithfully expressed than in the following: 


PSALM LI. 


O Lord, whose grace no limits comprehend, 

Dear Lord, whose mercies stand from measures free, 
To me that grace, to me that mercy send, 

And wipe, O Lord, my sins from sinful me, 

O cleanse, O wash, my foul iniquity. 
Cleanse still my spots, still wash away my stainings, 
Till stains and spots in me leave no remainings. 


My mother, lo! when I began to be 
Conceiving me, with me did sin conceive, 

And, as with living head she cherished me, 
Corruption did like cherishing receive, 
But lo! thy love to purest good did cleave; 

My inward truth, which hardly else discerned, 

My forward soul in thy hid school had learned, &c. 


Where is the translation of that exquisite passage in Psalm 
139, that can equal the following? 


To shun thy notice, leave thine eye 
O whither might I take my way! 
To starry sphere? 
Thy throne is there. 
To dead men’s undelightful stay?— 
There is thy walk—and there to lie 
Unknown, in vain I would assay. 


O sun, whom light nor flight can match, 
Suppose thy lightful, flightful wings 
Thou lend to me, . 
And I could flee 
As far as thee the evening brings, 
Even led to west, he would me catch, 
Nor should I lurk with western things. 
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Do thou thy best, O secret night, 
In thy sable veil to cover me; 

Thy sable veil 

Shall vainly fail. 
With day unmasked my night shall be 
For night is day, and darkness night, 
O Father of all lights to thee. 


ROBERT BURNS, 


The following beautiful stanzas on the Scotish Poet, were written by 

ontgomery on occasion of the anniversary of Burns’ Birth-day, being 
celebrated at Sheffield, 8th March, 1820. As they have not appeared in 
any edition of his works, our readers will, no doubt, be gratified by seeing 
tbem preserved in the Port Folio. 


What bird in beauty, flight, or song, 
Can with the Bard compare, 

Who sang as sweet, and soar’d as strong, 
As ever child of air? 


His plume, his note, his form, could Burns, 
For whim or pleasure change; 

He was not one, but all, by turns, 
With transmigration strange:— 


The Blackbird, oracle of Spring, 
When flow’d his moral lay; 

The Swallow wheeling on the wing, 
Capriciously at play:— 


The Humming-bird from bloom to bloom, 
Inhaling heavenly balm; 

The Raven, in the tempest’s gloom; 
The Halcyon, in the calm: 


In“ auld Kirk Alloway,’ the Owl, 
At witching time of night; 

By ‘bonny Doon’ the earliest fowl, 
That carol’d to the light: 


He was the Wren amidst the grove, 
When in his homely vein; 

At Bannock-burn the Bird of Jove, 
With thunder in his train: — 


The Woodlark, in his mournful hours; 
The Goldfinch in his mirth; 

The Thrush, a spendthrift of his powers, 
Enrapturing heaven and earth. 
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The Swan, ip majesty and grace, 
Contemplative and still; 

But roused,—no Falcon in the chase 
Could, like his satire, kill. 


The Linnet, in simplicity; 
In tenderness the Dove: 

But more than all beside, was He 
The Nightingale, in love. 


Oh! had he never stooped to shame, 
Nor lent a charm to vice, 
How had Devotion lov’d to name, 
The Bird of Paradise! 


Peace to the dead!—In Scotia’s choir 
Of minstrels, great and small, 

He sprang from his spontaneous fire, 
The Phenix of them all! 


CE 
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Died 3d Aug. at Philadelphia, Henry Ewing, aged 23. 

At Richmond, Va. cæt. 23, Joseph Y. Lisle, eldest son of 
John Lisle of Philadelphia. These two individuals were 
classmates, and equally distinguished for the gentleness of 
their manners and their high sense of moral obligation. 


God gives his favourites early graves.” 


18th. At Burlington, N. J. Bloomfield M'Iloaine, of Phi- 
ladelphia, Attorney at Law. With manners singularly at- 
tractive, an openness and candour of disposition calculated 
to win the esteem of even a casual acquaintance to those 
with whom he was connected by the ties of professional in- 
terest or personal regard, his death is peculiarly an object of 
regret. Asa young man, his career was that of a diligent 
and persevering student; as a lawyer, his path was that of 
strict adherence to honourable precept; and his success such 
as high intellectual endowments and indefatigable industry 
always secure. Under the same roof with a dying parent, 
whose sufferings excited in his bosom the most anxious soli- 
citude in the midst of his own, he sank quietly to rest a few 
hours before, in the order of Providence, that being was 
summoned to whom he owed his existence.—The members 
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of the Bar of Philadelphia and those of the Law Academy, 
united in the usual testimonials of respect for his memory. 
Joseph M. Ilvaine, father of the individual just named, died 
on the same day, as just intimated. He had long been re- 
garded as one of the most eloquent and efficient lawyers, at 
the bar of New Jersey. For many years he had borne the 
office of District Attorney for that state, and, at the period 
of his demise, he was a Senator in the Congress of the 


United States. 


For the Port Folio. 


ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 
August, 1826. 


Maine.—The amount of bills in 
circulation, in June 1825, returned 
by the banks, was $1,029,272; in 
January 1826, $657,581; and, omit- 
ting those of the Kennebunk bank, 
in June 1826, $552,252. The Ken- 
nebunk bank has been embarrassed 
in consequence of the directors hav- 
ing borrowed from it more than they 
were able to pay. 

Mew Hampshire.—A heavy rain 
haviug loosened the soil on one of 
the mountains, a mas descended with 
rapidity, accumulating as it rolled, 
and carrying with it hundreds of 
trees and other obstructions, and 
spreading in width as it moved. It 
needed only to have been mixed 
with a molten mass, to have resem- 
bled the lava of a volcano. It ran 
half a mile to the valley, where it 
formed an almost perpendicular em- 
bankment, about 12 or 14 feet 
high. It paused near the bank of the 
river. If it bad continued it would 
have dammed it up to a considerable 
beigbt, and probably caused great 
destruction when the water broke 
the barrier. No person or building 
was injured. 

Massachusetts.—There are 44 pla- 
cesof public worship in Boston, in- 
clading 5 missionary chapels, one 
school house. The Unitarians have 
12, the Trinitarians 25, the Univer- 


salists 3, Catholics 2, Christians 2. 

The attempt to raise a fund by vo- 
luntary subscription in Boston, for 
Mr. Jefferson, entirely failed. 

It appears from the returns from 
128 towns in this state, that the 
amount paid for public instruction 
is $163,929, and the number of scho- 
lars 71,159. The amount of private 
tuition fees in the same towns is 
$158,809, and the number of scho- 
lars in private schools 18, 143. The 
sum paid for public instruction is 
about $2,30 for each scholar. 

A Gymnasium for ladies has been 
established in Boston. The New 
York Times suggests that ‘if this 
kind of education becomes general, 
it will be necessary that the militia 
should be more strictly disciplined, 
and strengthened by numbers and. 
frequent drilling. 

Rhode IJsland. — Tbe circulation 
of the banks in May 1625, was 
$1,021,599; which was reduced to 
$832,621 in May, 1826. 

Connecticut.—The Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, con- 
tains 115 scholars. The males de- 
vote part of the day to the acquisi- 
tion of trades. Those who enter 
under legislative patronage, are ge- 
nerally sent for the term of four 

ears. 

New York.—Very great excite- 
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ment prevails in New York in con- 
sequence of various Bills of ludict- 
ment having oven fonnd by the 
grand jury against several individu- 
als. who have always occupied a 
high standing in the commercial 
world, and who appear to have sub- 
jected theinselves to responsibilities, 
unpleasant at the least, in conse 
quence of their situations as Direc- 
tors, &c. The evils arising from the 
facility with which charters were 
obtained for companies merely for 
the purpose of speculating on the 
credulity of the citizens generally, 
begin now to develop themselves. 
A few individuals have drawn ample 
sums from the pockets of the com- 
munity, while the widow and the 
orphan have been bereaved of their 
support. 

Some idea of the increase of tra- 
velling may be formed from the fact 
that the steam boat Constitution 
from Albany, brought one day to 
New York, 450 passengers, and the 
Thistle from Brunswick, (Philadel- 
phia line) brought 500. The pas- 
sage money would ainount to about 
92000. 

Pennsylvania — Mr. Koch, in the 
neighbourhood of Greensburgh has 
a horse, still serviceable, between 
30 and 40 years age. 

Three years ago the site on which 
the village of Erie stands was a wil- 
derness and the path of the Indian, 
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the only path for the adventurous 
traveller. Now it bas upwards of 
1000 inhabitauts, and the roads lead- 
ing to Buffalo. Cleaveland and Pitts- 
burgh, the three points of inter- 
course, equal to any in the western 
part of the Union. From these three 
places there are twenty-seven arri» 
vals of stages at Erie, every week, 
all of which remain ther- for the 
night. From Buffalo there are four- 
teen arrivals; from Cleaveland, ten: 
and from Pittsburgh. three: three 
years ago there were only three ar- 
rivals altogether; once a week from 
Cleaveland in a one-horse wagon, 
and once from Pittsburgh ina hack. 
Now there is not a vehicle, for the 
conveyance of travellers. enters 
Erie, but post-coaches, with teams 
equal, if not superior, to any in 
Pennsylvania. In addition to these 
there are three steam- boats, and 
from two to ten schooners which. 
enter and clear out every week. 

Ohio. — They exhibit, at Cincin- 
nati, a collection of bones of some 
non-descript animal, one of which 
is said to be 20 feet long, 3 feet wide, 
and weighing upwards of 1200 lbs. 
The ribs are said to be 9 feet long, 
and the other bones of the same pro- 
portion. 

Louisiana.—Mr Loiseau, of New 
Orleans, has discovered a remedy 
for drunkenness, which he considers 
a disease. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to call the attention of our patrons to the em- 
bellishment of the present number. Vilson's Ornithology is 
now very scarce, and the price of it is so high that few can 
afford to purchase it. We propose to select from it, from time 
to time, the most striking descriptions and to accompany them 
with coloured engravings, according to the specimen exhibited 
in this number. It is necessary, however, to add, that the ex- 
pense will require an augmentation of our subscription list, 
to effect which we ask the assistance of those who are friendly 
to the undertaking. 
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The Port Folio. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


’ “Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And eased with novelty, may be benen. 


For the Port Folio. | 
TRENTON FALLS IN THE STATE OF NEW 
. YORK. 


This number is embellished with a view of Trenton Falls in 
the State of New York. The scene is thus described in 
“the Northern Traveller: 


“ This most interesting object is well worthy the attention 
of every person of taste, being justly considered one of the 
first natural scenes in this part of the country. It will be ne- 
cessary to get a horse or carriage at Utica, as no stage coach 
runs that way; and to set off in the morning, as the whole day 
is not too long for the excursion. Guide posts have been re- 
cently erected along the road, so that strangers will find the 
way without difficulty. An excellent inn. is kept near the falls 
by Mr. Sherman, who has a large collection of rare and in- 
teresting petrifactions collected among the rocks, well worthy 
of examination. 

“ From this house you descend a ‘long staircase down the 
steep bank of the West Canada Creek, which has cut a 
frightful chasm through a rocky range, in some places 150 
feet deep, and is seen gliding swiftly by, through a declining 
channel below. The chasm continues for four miles, and pre- 
sents the most interesting variety of cascades and rapids, boil- 
ing pools, and eddies, that can easily be imagined. The pas- 
sage or chasm between the rocks is every where very narrow, 
and in some places barely of sufficient breadth to permit the 
stream to pass; while the rocks rise perpendicularly on each 
side, or sometimes even project a considerable distance over 
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head, so that it has been often necessary to form an artificial 
path by means of gunpowder. These places appear danger- 
ous, but only require a little caution and presence of mind to 
ensure the safety of the visiter, as strong iron chaius are fixed 
into the rock to offer him security. There are four principal 
cataracts, between the staircase by which you first descend, 
and the usual limit of an excursion, which is about a mile 
and a quarter up the stream. The first of these you discover 
soon after the first turning, and is about 40 feet high; with 
the greatest fall towards the west. The top of the rock onthe 
right side is 150 feet high bv line measurement. The sec- 
ond is a regular fall, much like a mill-dam, about 8 feet high, 
the third, a remarkable striking and beautiful one, is 35 feet, 
and the fourth rather a succession of cascades, but presents 
many most agreeable varieties. 

“About a mile and a quarter from the house, is a small 
building lately erected for the supply of refreshments. 

“ A singular species of tree is found in the neighborhood, 
called the white cedar, with drooping branches, which often 
grow to such a length as to descend far below the root, in 
stooping towards the water. 

“ The rocks here are all a dark lime stone, of a very slaty 
structure, and contain astonishing quantities of petrified ma- 
rine shells and other animals of an antediluvian date, such as 
Dilobites, Trilobites, &c. &c. 

“ There are several other cataracts besides those already 
mentioned, both above and below; and a stranger might spend 
some time here very agreeably in observing them at leisure, 
and in catching the fine trout with which the creek abounds. 
The house is commodious, and has the reputation of furnish- 
ing one of the best tables in this part of the state.“ 


SPECIMEN OF STUMP ORATORY. 


[ This is a species of eloquence which is not recognised in the three di- 
visions of Aristotle, nor is it meationed in the lectures of Dr. Blair. It is 
confined, in this country to the south and west. It begins in Marz land 
and reaches its acme in Virginia. When it leaves the Ancient Dominion 
it degenerates until it is heard in North Carolina. How it flourishes in 
this state, the reader may learn from the following Speech of a Repre- 
sentative-Elect,“ which we transcribe from the Free Press” of Raleigh: 
protesting, however, against its incorporation with the fifty vols. of A me- 
ricau speeches,” announced as threatening us from the cast.) 


Silence! friends and fellow citizens—Silence! friends and 
fellow citizens—Silence, I say, gen-tul-men, silence Now, 
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silence then, and hear! As ye have elected me, to sarve ye, 
in the next Gineral Assembly, gentlemen, in the House of 
Rolly, for the Commons, gentlemen, I shall en-dee-vor to 
act. I shall en-dee-vor to be sarviceable, for I wants America 
to have high intrust. Now, gentlemen, when the time comes 
I shall go to Rolly, I shall be there among the Reep-ra - sent 
a-tives, down below and from away off as fur as Buncome. 
—Now rest ye, gentlemen, well assured, that in all my acts 
of the commons, I shall be guided by that power which I 
hopes will make ye happy for your intrust. I hopes it will 
extend to pos-tee rity too; for, gentlemen, I looks a good 
ways—I want politics a flourishing. I wants it in all the 
world, and in this part here; and most every where. Pos-tee- 
rity must have it too, and Virginia, and the whole Common- 
wealth of us and Europe shall have a benefit in it. So, gen- 
tlemen, I'Il say on; as I’ve got elected, as you all know here, 
gentlemen, as the Sheriff has just now cried it that I’ve got 
elected, at the door at the Court House; so you’ve toted me 
on your shoulders, gentlemen, here; and among these ginger 
cakes here, gentlemen, and on this cart fetched here to sell 
ginger cakes, so I thank ye. I thank ye, gentlemen, for the 
high mark of ree-spect you’ve showed me. Now, gentlemen, 
as I'm elected, though I dident git the foremost vote: but I 
wasent but a little behind him: but no matter, as I’m elected. 
Now, gentlemen, my heart is right for your intrust: I shall 
do too all that can be done. So as I am elected, I looks to 
the good, gentlemen, of things and to pos-tee rity. And, gen- 
tlemen, I calls your attentions as I'm elected, a lee-tle while 
to the internal improvement. As I’m elected, I speaks it for 
your good. Now, gentlemen, the improve of the hoss breed 
you know some about; and fillies that’s better than Vir- 
ginia; but I shall go now to the water and canals. Though 
I know the importance of the hoss breed is important, I'm 
looking to the canals now. Now, gentlemen, the canals—if 
we begin down as fur as Ocricoc bar, and cleans out the 
creeks and swamps as high up as Na-hun-ta, and some ca- 
nals too for flats, twill be, gentlemen, advantageous to our 
country. Twould be and I hopes a good deal for Polecat, 
and Tice’s marsh, and Con-tentny, to be cleared up and nav- 
igable for flats and boats and some other sloops of war; though 
I ha’nt paid much attention this good while to the Navy. 
And I guess John Bull wont want to fight us after this. We 
must tho’ leave it to the House in the Sinate and Commons. 
But I'll recommend to the best, and stick to um and vote too, 
blame my skin if I dont. Let’s, gentlemen, have Pitchkittle 
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cut off in a canal; twill, gentlemen, save the State a good 

many dollars, and shorten the way to our abidances. Now, 
~ gentlemen, I wants much the country and the univarsity im- 
proving; and the country and every where; in Mad-am-a- 
skeet and about Chapel-hill and Rolly, and to the town of 
Buncome, and by canals particular. So, gentlemen, the agri- 
culture of our country, and the pork and cotton would go by 
the canals to Jeems-es-river, and to Wilmington, and the 
corn too, though corn is dear now. Though I spose some 
folks wouldent like the canals for negur speculation: though 
I think that Crawford wasent so stained with negur specula- 
tion—and the presidential candidates think, gentlemen, a 
leetle while I stop some on the canals—and Crawford ought to 
been President. I know how Jackson's a great man, and he 
went to New Orleans. And Adams—I talked with a man I 
got in company with, how he writ about being pal-se-fied, and 
dident care for his constituents; but his big talk I dont care 
for, he’s too larned. We want somebody for our intrust, and 
I tells you, they go to Congress to make laws—and about 
altering the Constitution, I shall en-dee-vor to see something 
about it. And, gentlemen, for the Banks, I wants attention 
silence! I says there aint no justice in um; particular the 
State Bank of Newbern: The President and Directors, I 
spose, wouldent like to have me say much at Rolly, but £ 
must stick to your intrust; I don’t see about their lindin mo- 
ney at 6 per cent, and get 10; and judgment too, and the 
No-try gits cost too. The great folks do too much, and if I 
dont say something about it at Rolly, I dont know who will. 
Now, gentlemen, as I’m in politics, I shall begin to talk a 
heap about schools and about roads; and I wants to search 
too a good deal about patrols, and musters particular; and if 
we can make any laws about um, we shall. We must consi- 
der on um. Gentlemen, rest ye well assured, I shall think on 
the mustur business. Now, gentlemen, the law must be made 
for we couldent live if twa’nt; and we shall make some, I 

reckon, at Rolly this time. I hant now got time to talk on our 
Courts and Supreme Court; but I shall think on um all when 
I git to Rolly. When I git there I shall search some about 
the army; and I shall, I reckon, find out what Great Britain's 
doing; and a good many things that I dont talk on now.— 
Gentlemen, tis the good of the country I wants; I wants to 
have folks think on our independence;—Now we are the big- 
gest nation a’most in the world. Washington was a great 
man—our fathers fought in the old Revolution, and Jefferson 
was for independence, We have a good many States to our 
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government, and if Bonaparte comes we'll beat him away. 
Now let the French come if they dare.—Gentlemen, we 
have trade too; out ships go clear across the sea, and come 
back; but the sea sometimes runs up high, and it is stormy 
sometimes, and in the night it is dark. Gentlemen, Louisiana 
belongs to us, and Mr. M‘Duffe is in Congress. I say gen- 
tlemen, we have a good many states. Now, Commodore 
Rogers I have heard of a good while. Gentlemen, I could 
say a good many things, but I ha’nt time. There are more 
vessels, I suppose, in New York than there ever was at New- 
bern. Gentlemen the world is very large. Now I an’t I spose 
to talk much on the stars nor the sun neither; you’ve elected 
me a politician, and so I talks only on politics. Now ye’ve 
elected me, I thanks ye. You dident elect me last year, but 
I thanks ye. Gentlemen, [ thinks for your true interest, rest 
ye well assured. Now, silence—but you’ve raised me higher 
than last year, so Pll say on—but if you had done a little 
more I should been upto the foremost man; but I run 
him mighty clost—my opponent, though I spose friend, in 
the Rolly Commons. So as I'm elected I'll say on, though I 
a’nt in the Sinate, but hope for influence in the Assembly of 
Commons, and do somewhat with mending the law on hoss- 
stealing, printed in Haywood’s Justice and Acts. Twould be 
for the interest of the community; if detected from steeling 
hosses from negurs. Now, gentlemen, I thank you for the 
plumpers which elected me, and if my crop was good, you 
should not lose nothing by it. Gentlemen, I thank ye for elect- 
ing me, very politely; and we'll all take a friendly drink of 
Spee-rit and water. Ye have elected me—as we've been a 
trying for some time, so my conscience is clear, since I wish 
for the good of the State and G—— county particular, and 
for Rolly too. Now, gentlemen I would say something 
about the Engineer, but I thinks the Governor will fix that 
business, so Ill wait till I git to Rolly before I writes ye 
about it. But now, gentlemen, I hopes that my office at Rolly 
will be for the good of the United States and particular for 
the Union. Gentlemen, if my friends dident have confidence 
in my knowledge, they wouldent give me such a vote. Pll 
stick up for your intrust at Rolly, as fur as my weak abilities 
must admit. If my acts should do any thing at Rolly wrong, 
rest ye well assured it will be for the better. But, friends 
and fellow citizens, silence! If I should do any thing wrong, 
I hopes I sha’nt as you've elected me, as I knew you would 
when your true intrust come. Gentlemen, I thanks ye agin 
for electing me—and now, gentlemen, huzza for North Ca- 
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rolina. Gentlemen, I thanks ye, all of ye, gentlemen let's 
take some specrit and water, gentlemen. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 
BLACK-THROATED BUNTING, EMBERIZA AMERICANA. 


Calandra Pratensis, the May Bird, Bartram, p. 291.— 
Peale’s Museum, No. 5932. —Archt. Zool. 228.—Emberiza 
Americana Ind. Orn. p. 44. 


FROM WILSON’S ORNITHOLOGY. 


Or this bird I have but little tosay. They arrive in Penn- 
sylvania, from the South about the middle of May, abound 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and seem to prefer 
level fields covered with rye grass, timothy, or clover, 
where they build their nest, fixing it in the ground, and form- 
ing it of fine dried grass. The female lays five white eggs, 
sprinkled with specks and lines of black. Like most part of 
their genus, they are nowise celebrated for their musical 
powers. ‘Iheir whole song consists of five notes, or, more 
properly of two notes; the first repeated twice and slowly, 
the second thrice and rapidly, resembling chip chip che, che, 
che. Of this ditty, such as it is, they are by no means par- 
simonious, for, from their first arrival for the space of two 
or three months, every level field of grass is perpetually se- 
renaded with chip. chip, che, che, che. In their shape and 
manners they very much resemble the Yellow Hammer of 
Britain (E. citrinella;) like them they are fond of mounting 
to the top of some half-grown tree, and there chirping for 
half an hour at a time. In travelling through different parts 
of New York and Pennsylvania in spring and summer when- 
ever I came to level fields of deep grass, I have con- 
stantly heard these birds around me. In August they be- 
come mute, and soon after, that is, towards the beginning of 
September, leave us altogether. 

The Black-throated Bunting is six inches and a half in 
length, the upper part of the head is a dusky geeenish yel- 
low; neck dark ash; breast, inside shoulders of the wing, 
line over the eye and at the lower angle of the bill, yellow; 
chin, and space between the bill and eye, white; back, rump, 
and tail, ferruginous; the first streaked with black; wings, 
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deep dusky, edged with a bright clay colour; lesser coverts 
and whole shoulder of the wing, bright bay; belly and vent, 
white; bill, light blue, dusky above, strong and powerful for 
breaking seeds; legs and feet, brown; iris of the eye, hazel. 
The female differs from the male in having little or no black 
on the breast, nor streak of yellow over the eye, beneath the 
eye she has a dusky streak, running in the direction of the 
jaw. In all those which I opened, I found the stomach filled 
with various seeds, gravel, eggs of insects, and sometimes a 
slimy kind of earth or clay. 

The bird has been figured by Latham, Pennant, and seve- 
ral others. The former speaks of a bird which he thinks is 
either the same, or nearly resembling it, that resides in sum- 
mer in the country about Hudson’s Bay, and is often seen 
associating in flights with the geese.* This habit, however, 
makes me suspect that it must be a different species; for 
while with us here the Black-throated Bunting is never gre- 
garious; but is almost always seen singly, or in pairs, or, at 
most the individuals of one family together. 


THE BLUE BIRD.—SYLVIA SIALIS. 


Le Rouze gorge bleu, De Buffon, V, 212. Pl. Eng. 390— 
Blue Warbler, Lath. II. 446.— Catesb. I, 47.— Motacilla 
Cialis, Linn. Syst. 336. Bartram, p. 291.—Peale’s Museum, 
No. 7188. 


Tue pleasing manners and sociable disposition of this 
little bird entitle him to particular notice. As one of the 
first messengers of spring, bringing the charming tidings to 
our very doors, he bears his own recommendation always 
along with him, and meets with a hearty welcome from every 

y. 
Though generally accounted a bird of passage, yet so early 
as the middle of February, if the weather be open, he usual- 
ly makes his appearance about his old haunts, the barn, or- 
chard and fence posts. Storms and deep snows sometimes 
succeeding, he disappears for a time; but about the middle 
of March he is seen again, accompanied by his mate, visiting 
the box in the garden or the hole inthe old apple tree, the cra- 
dle of some generations of his ancestors. “* When he first begins 
his amours,” says a curious and accurate observer,“ it is pleas. 
° Lath. Syn. Suppl. p. 159. 
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ing to behold his courtship, hissolicitudeto please and to secure 
the favour of his beloved female. He uses the tenderest expres- 
sions, sits close by her, caresses and sings to her his most en- 
dearing warblings. When seated together, if he espy an insect 
delicious to her taste, he takes itup, flies with it to her, spreads 
his wings over her, and puts it into her mouth.” If a rival 
makes his appearance, (for they are ardent in their loves,) he 
quits her in a moment, attacks and pursues the intruder as 
he shifts from place to place, in tones that bespeak the jea- 
lousy of his affection, conducts him with many reproofs be- 
yond the extremity of his territory, and returns to warble 
out his transports of triumph beside his beloved mate. The 
preliminaries being thus settled, and the spot fixed on, they 
begin to clean out the old nest, and the rubbish of the fermer 
year, and to prepare for the reception of their future off- 
spring. Soon after this another sociable little pilgrim (Mo- 
tacilla domestica, House wren,) also arrives from the south, 
and finding such a snug birth pre-occupied, shows his spite, 
by watching a convenient opportunity, and in the absence of 
the owner, hopping in and pulling out sticks; but he takes 
special care to make off as fast as possible. 

The female lays five and sometimes six eggs, of a pale blue 
colour; and raises two, sometimes three broods in a sea- 
son; the male taking the youngest under his particular care 
while the female is again setting. Their principal foud is 
composed of insects, particularly large beetles, and others of 
the coleopterous kind that lurk among old dead and decay- 
ing trees. Spiders are also a favourite repast with them. In 
the autumn they occasionally regale themselves on the ber- 
ries of the sour gum: and as winter approaches, on those of 
the red cedar, and on the fruit of a rough hairy vine that 
runs up and cleaves fast to the trunks of trees. The ripe 
persimmon is another of their favourite dishes; and many 
other fruits and seeds which I have found in their stomachs 
at that season, but which, being no botanist, I am unable to 
particularize. They are frequently pestered with a species 
of tape-worm, some of which I have taken from their intes- 
tines of an extraordinary size, and in some cases, in great 
numbers. Most other birds are also plagued with these 
vermin; but the Blue bird seems more subject to them than 
any I know, except the Woodcock. An account of the dif- 
ferent specie of vermin, that infest the plumage and intestines 
of our birds, many of which I doubt not are non-descripts 
would of itself form an interesting work. As this, however, 
belongs, more properly to the province of the entomologist, 
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I shall only, in the course of these volumes, take notice of 
some of the most remarkable; and occasionally represent 
them in the same plate with those birds, on which they are 
usually found. 

The usual spring and summer song of the Blue-bird is a 
soft agreeable and oft-repeated warble, uttered with open 
quivering wings, and is extremely pleasing. In his motions 
and general character he has great resemblance to the Robin 
Red-breast of Britain; and had he the brown olive of that 
bird, instead of his own blue, he would scarcely be distin- 
guished from the other. Like him he is known to almost 
every child; and shows as much confidence in man by asso- 
ciating with him in summer as the other by his familiarity in 
winter. He is also of a mild and peaceable disposition, sel- 
dom fighting or quarrelling with other birds. His society is 
courted by the inhabitants of the country, and few farmers 
neglect to provide for him, in some suitable place, a snug 
little summer house, ready fitted and rent free. For this he 
more than sufficiently repays them by the cheerfulness of his 
song, and the multitude of injurious insects which he daily 
destroys. Towards autumn, that is, in the month of Octo- 
ber, his song changes to a single plaintive note, as he passes 
over the yellow, many-coloured woods; and his melancholy 
air reminds us of the approaching decay of the face of nature. 
Even after the fields are stripped of their leaves, he still lin- 
gers over his native haunts as if loth to leave them. About 
the middle or end of November few or none of them are seen; 
but with every return of mild and open weather we hear his 
plaintive note amidst the fields, on in the air, seeming to de- 
plore the devastations of winter. Indeed he appears scarcely 
ever totally to forsake us; but to follow fair weather through 
all its journeyings till the return of spring. 

Such are the mild and pleasing manners of the Blue-bird, 
and so universally is he esteemed that I have often regretted 
no pastoral muse has yet arisen in this western woody world, 
to do justice to his name, and endear him to us still more by 
the tenderness of verse, as has been done to his representa- 
tive in Britain, the Robin Red-breast. A small acknowledg- 
ment of this kind I have to offer, which the reader, I hope, 
will excuse as a tribute to rural innocence. 


When winter’s cold tempests and snows are no more, 
Green meadows and brown furrow’d fields re-appearing, 
The fisherman hauling their shad to the shore, 
And cloud-cleaving geese to the Lakes are a-steering; 
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When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing; 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 

Ob! then comes the Blue-bird, THE HERALD OF SPRING! 
And hails with his warblings the charms of the season. 


When loud piping frogs make the marshes to ring 
Then warm glows the sunshine, and fine is the weather; 
The blue woodland flowers just beginning to spring, 

And spice wood and sassafras budding together, 
Oh then to your gardens ye housewives repair! 
Your walks border up; sow and plant at your leisure; 
The Blue bird will chant from bis box such an air, 
That all your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure. 


He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 
The red flowing peach, and apple's sweet blossoms; 
He snape up destroyers wherever they be, 
And seizes the catiffs that lurk in their bosoms; 
He drags the vile grub from the corn be devours; 
The worms from their webs where they riot and welter; 
His song and his services freely are ours, 
And all that he asks is, in summer a shelter. 


The ploughman is pleased when he gleans in his train, 
Now searching the furrows, now mounting to please him, 
The gardener delights in his sweet simple strain, 
Aud leans on his spade to survey and to hear him; 
The slow ling’ring school-boys forget they’ll be chid, 
While gazing intent as he warbles before ’em 
In mantle of sky-blue and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him: 


When all the gay scenes of the summer are o'er, 
And autumn slow enters so silent and sallow, 

And millions of warblers, that charmed us before, 
Have fled in the train of the sun-seeking swallow; 

The Blue-bird, forsaken, yet true to bis home, 
Still lingers, and looks for a milder to-morrow, 

Till forced by the horrors of winter to roam, 
He sings his adieu in a lone note uf sorrow. 


While spring's lovely season, serene, dewy, warm, 
The green face of earth and the pure blue of Heaven, 

Or love’s native music bave influence to charm, 
Or sympathy’s glow to our feelings are given, 

Still dear to each bosom the Blue-bird sball be; 
His voice, like the thrillings of hope, is a treasure; 

For, through bleakest storms, if a calm he but see, 
He comes to remind us of sunshine and pleasure! 


The Blue-bird, in summer and autumn, is fond of fre- 
quenting open pasture fields; and there perching on the stalks 
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of the great mullein, to look for passing insects. A whole 
family of them is often seen thus situated, as if receiving 
lessons of dexterity from their more expert parents, who. 
can espy a beetle crawling among the grass, at a considera- 
ble distance: and after feeding upon it, instantly resume their 
former position. Whoever informed Dr. Latham that “ this 
bird isnever seen on trees, thoughit makes its nest in the holes 
of them might as well have said, that the Americans are nev- 
er seen onthe streets though they build their houses on the 
sides of them. For, what is there in the construction of the 
feet and claws of this bird to prevent it from perching? Or 
what sight more commen to an inhabitant of this country 
than the Blue-bird perched on the top of a peach or apple 
tree? or among the branches of those reverend broad armed 
chestnut trees, that stand alone in the middle of our fields, 
bleached by the rains and blasts of ages? 

The Blue-bird is six inches and three quarters in length, 
the wings remarkably full and broad; the whole upper parts 
are of a rich sky-blue; with purple reflections; the bill 
and eyes are black; inside of the mouth and soles of the 
feet, yellow, resembling the colour of a ripe persimmon; the 
shafts of the wing and tail feathers are black; throat, neck, 
breast and sides, partially under the wings, chestnut; wings, 
dusky black at the tips; belly and vent, white; sometimes the 
secondaries are exteriorly light brown, but the bird has in 
that case not arrived at his full colour. The female is easily 
distinguished by the duller cast of the back, the plumage of 
whichis skirted with light brown, and by the red on the breast 
being much fainter, and not descending near so low as in 
the male; the secondaries are also more dusky. This species 
is found over the whole United States; in the Bahama islands 
where many of them winter, and also in Mexico, Brazil 
and Guiana. 

Mr. Edwards mentions that the specimen of this bird 
which he was favoured with, was sent from the Bermudas; 
and as those islands abound with the cedar, it is highly pro- 
bable that many of these birds pass from our continent thence 
at the commencement of winter, to enjoy the mildness of 
that climate as well as their favourite food. : 

As the Blue-bird is so regularly seen in winter, after th 
continuance of mild and open weather, it has given rise to va- 
rious conjectures respecting the place of its retreat. Some 
suppose it to be in close sheltered thickets, lying to the sun; 
others, in the neighbourhood of the sea, where the air is 

* Synopsis, v: ii. p. 446—40 
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thought to be more temperate, and where the matters throw” 
up by the waves furnish a constant and plentiful supply of 
food. Others trace him tothe dark recesses of hollow trees, 
and subterraneous caverns, where they suppose he dozes 
away the winter, making, like Robinson Crusoe, occasional 
reconnoitering excursions from his castle, whenever the 
weather happens to be favourable. But amidst the snows 
and severities of winter I have sought for him in vain in the 
most favourable sheltered situations of the middle states; and 
not only in the neighbourhood of the sea, but on-both sides 
of the mountains.* I have never, indeed, explored the 
depth of caverns in search of him, because I would as soon 
expect to meet with tulips and butterflies there, as Blue-birds; 
but among hundreds of woodmen who have cut down trees 
of all sorts, and at all seasons, I have never heard of one 
instance of these birds being found so immured in winter; 
while in the whole of the middle and eastern states, the same 
general observation seems to prevail that the Blue-bird al- 
ways makes his appearance in winter, after a few days of 
mild and open weather. On the other hand I have found 
them numerous in the woods of North and South Carolina in 
the depth of winter; and I have also been assured by different 
gentlemen of respectability, who have resided in the islands 
of Jamaica, Cuba, and the Bahamas, and Bermudas, that this 
very bird is common there in winter. We also find, from 
the works of Hernandes, Piso and others, that itis well known 
in. Mexico, Guiana, and Brazil; and if so, the place of its 
winter retreat is easily ascertained, without having recourse 
to all the trumpery of holes and caverns, torpidity, hyberna- 
tion, and such ridiculous improbabilities. 

Nothing is more common in Pennsylvania than to see large 
flocks of these birds in the spring and autumn, passing, at 
considerable heights in the air; from the south in the former 
and from the north in the latter season. In the month of 
October, I have seen, about an hour after sunrise, ten or fif- 
teen of them descend from a great height and settle on the 
top of a tall detached tree, appearing, from their silence and 
sedateness, to be strangers, and fatigued. After a pause of a 
few minutes they began to dress and arrange their plumage, 
and continued so employed for ten or fifteen minutes more; 
then, on a few warning notes, being given, perhaps by the leader 
of the party, the whole remounted to a vast height, steering in 


* I speak of the species here generally. Solitary individuals are found 
particularly among our cedar trees, sometimes in the very depth of winter. 
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a direct line for the south-west. In passing along the chain 
of the Bahamas towards the West Indies, no great difficulty 
can occur from the frequency of those islands; nor even to 
the Bermudas, which are said to be six hundred miles from 
the nearest part of the continent. This may seem an extra- 
ordinary flight for so small a bird; but it is nevertheless 
a fact that it is performed. If we suppose the Blue-bird in 
this case to fly only at the rate of a mile a minute, which is 
less than I have ascertained him to do over land, ten or 
eleven hours would be sufficient to accomplish the journey; 
besides the chances that he would have of resting places by 
the way, from the number of vessels that generally navigate 
those seas. In like manner two days, at most, allowing for 
numerous stages for rest, would conduct him from the re- 
motest regions of Mexico to any part of the Atlantic States. 
When the natural history of that part of the continent and 
its adjacent isles, is better known, and the periods at which 
its birds of passage arrive and depart, are truly ascertained, 
I have no doubt these conjectures willbe fully corroborated. 


For the Port Folio. 
A VISIT TO ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


Voyage Historique et Litteraire en Angleterre et en Ecosse; 
(Historical and Literary travels in England and Scotland, 
by Amedee Pichot,) Paris, 1825. 3 vol. 8vo. 


Lettres sur L’ Angleterre, &c. (Letters on England, by A: 
de Stael Holstein; ) Paris, 1825. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Translated from the Revue Encyclopedique. 


[We have translated the following from the Revue Encyclopedique, 
because we thought our readers might not be incurious to see a French 
review of French travels in Great Britain. The critic commences with 
a confession, that little has been known of England, in France, until lately. 
To tbis slender stuck of knowledge, Dr. Pichot bas not made any very 
important additions, as will be perceived in the ensuing article. Nearly 
the whole of bis book might have been composed at his own chamber at 
Paris, being nothing more than translations, sometimes Jiteral, but often in- 
correct, of passages from the most popular among the English and Scotch 

ets. A few specimens of his blunders may amuse the reader. Thus, 
for a highly poetical line of Campbell, in which the poet describes an 
European child led by an Indian— 


‘© Led by bis dusky guide, like morning brought by night,” 
the translator gives us, 
‘ Conduit par son guide comme le matin suit de pres la nuit.“ 
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He misquotes a famous line from Gray, thus: 
Words that breathe and thoughts that burn, 
and then mistranslates his own nonsense in the following manner: 
Des mots doués de vie et des pensées de feu! 
so too, Warton’s description of | 
Beauteous Windsor’s high and storied balls, 
Where Edward's chiefs start from the glowing walls, 
is thus wofully marred :— 
„ Superbe Windsor, dont les splendides appartemens semblent encore 
habite par Edward et ses capitaines.” 


The French cannot feel the beauties of the English language, and they 
are therefore incapable of forming a true estimate of its literature. The 
classifications which Dr. Pichot makes of several of the English writers, 
evince that he possessed but a very superficial degree of information on the 
subject; indeed Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron seem to be the only 
British authors with whom be is acquainted; owing probably to his having 
translated several of their works into bis own tongue. 

With respect to the other work mentioned at the bead of this article, 
we may observe that M. de Stael, who has the reputation of being an able 
and enlightened writer, bas given in this production one of the most sen- 
sible and accurate accounts of England that has ever appeared from a 
French pen. | 


UNTIL very recently, little was known of England, in 
France. The wars of the revolution, and of the empire, by 
interrupting the communication between the two countries, 
likewise introduced among us a number of prejudices against 
the English. Their laws, their manners, their politics, their 
moral influence, their financial resources, were appreciated 
truly by but few among us, or even on the continent. We 
will not here inquire into the cause of the triumph of English 
policy over her powerful rival. Perhaps if we were to enter 
upon this examination, we might find in the events which 
produced our disasters, rather an effect of circumstances, 
which could not have been foreseen by human wisdom, than 
the result of a determined perseverance on the part of Great 
Britain in the system which she adopted. 

However this may be, as soon as the treaty of peace was 
signed, many of these prepossessions were removed, and in- 
tercourse was once more restored between two nations formed 
to esteem and enlighten each other. Hence the multitude 
of books, of every description, which has appeared within 
the last twelve years, on the subject of English affairs. Our 
readers have been informed constantly of the greatest part of 
these publications, for the Revue Encyclopedique would be 
incomplete, if it should pass over the new works which pre- 
sent interesting facts in relation to this subject. 
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The first which now claims our attention, is the work of 
M. Pichot. Without anticipating the remacks which we 
mean to make upon this book, we cannot dissemble that it is 
far from answering the expectations which we were led to 
form, from the premature praises of imprudent friends. On 
the contrary, criticism is severely taxed on this occasion, for 
we are compelled to say, that in forming our estimate of its 
merits, we are too often carried beyond the bounds which we 
should prescribe to ourselves. We believe that M. Pichot’s 
is the only work in which modern English literature has been 
considered thoroughly, and this is the reason for the prefer- 
ence which we shall give him in making an extract, contain- 
ing information on this important topic. 

The author arrives in England by the way of Calais and 
Dover. He gives a lively picture of the packet boat, the 
stage coaches, the inns, and the beautiful meadows and vil- 
lages, in the counties of Kent, Middlesex, and Surrey.*#— 
But after his entrance into London, he appears to be less 
occupied with the physical, if we may use the phrase, than 
the moral physiognomy of this great city. It is not that M. 
Pichot, after the example of his predecessors, does not de- 
scribe the public monuments, the squares, the streets of the 
metropolis of the British empire, but he seems to have been 
more anxious to draw an animated picture of the state of let- 
ters, arts, political and religious opinions, the theatres, the 
bar, and finally, the national institutions which characterise 


The readers of the Port Folio will, perhaps, not be displeased if we 
throw in a note, a passage from the description to which the critic here 
alludes. Weare assured by Englishmen, that it is graphically correct. 

s it appears to me that in England, ofall other nations, the country 
is most worthy of God. If it cannot always boast of grandeur, every little 
meadow has an air of grace and beauty, were it only on account of the 
green hedge by which it is surrounded. The roads in France call to mind 
the cities to which they lead; but in England roads belong more especially 
to the country. They are kept in as good condition as the walks or 
drives in a park; and people of fortune, who have parks and pleasure- 
grounds, never appear to be really at home, except in their own houses. 
In their country-residences, the English nobility and gentry are surround- 
ed by all the luxuries and comforts of life. Here they forego the etiquette 
which they so scrupulously observe in town. With their fine horses and 
hounds they enjoy the healthful sports of the field; or in tranquil retire- 
meat resign themselves to the contemplation of the choicest productions 
of art, and the stores of their valuable libraries. It has been justly ob- 
served, that our nobility withdraw to the country to repair their fortunes, 
when broken up and dissipated by extravagance in Paris. The English 
aristocracy, on the other hand, live in the most profuse style in the coun- 
try; when ruined, they rather hide themselves in London, or go and econo- 
muse on the continent,“ — Ep. P. F. 
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the English people. Hence the desire of his publisher to en- 
title the book Of England and Scotland, in imitation of Mad. 
de Stael, who under a modest title, Of Germany, has traced 
with so much liveliness and energy, the manners, the litera- 
ture, and the social condition of the germanic states. M. Pich- 
ot has shown his modesty and good sense, in avoiding the 
co.iparison which the public might have drawn between two 
publications, one of which has attained a celebrity not to be 
questioned, without some degree of hardihood. 

We must confess that the author has discussed his topics 
copiously, when he speaks of the arts, for instance, he intro- 
duces, particularly, the chef-d'œuvre of the English artists, 
and the celebrated monuments of antiquity, which crowd the 
national museums, and the splendid private collections in 
London and the counties. We will not quit this subject with- 
out admitting that there appears to prevail on this side of 
the channel, very erroneous impressions as to the state of 
the fine arts in England. Ask the most simple amateur, and 
he will tell you that the English have no school in architec- 
ture, painting, or sculpture, Scarcely will he allow any merit 
to their engravers, and if he is obliged to admit that their 
productions possess a certain indiscribable charm, he will in- 
sist that it has been gained at the expense of some rule of 
the art. M. Pichot’s visit will have the effect of destroying 
some of these illusions, He writes with interest and truth 
respecting some of the finest of the works of Flaxman, West- 
macott, and Chantrey, the three great living artists of En- 
gland, whose performances adorn Westminster, St. Paul’s, 
and the squares in which they have placed the statues of those 
illustrious men, who have signalized themselves in the service 
of their country. 

Painting, perhaps, is ina more flourishing state than sculp- 
ture, in England. The portraits of Lawrence have acquired 
a well merited celebrity, as have also the landscapes of Con- 
stable, and it would be difficult to find a more original and 
ingenious artist than Wilkie.“ 


* The traveller draws a just distinction here between Teniers and Wil- 
kie; the latter of whom employs an ingenious contrivance in his art: ‘It is 
curious,“ says Dr. Pichot, “ to visit Wilkie’s painting room, when he is ar- 
ranging bis materials for a new picture. He procures a box of a size cor- 
responding with that of the picture, he is about to commence, and he places 
within it chairs, tables, and every minute article of furniture, according 
to the rank of the characters he intends to introduce into his picture. He 
then arranges in this miniature apartment a group of little manikins, and 
closes the door, having contrived an aperture through which his eye com- 
mands a full view of the interior.” Ed. P. F 
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With regard to architecture, it would appear from their 
public buildings, monuments, &c. that the Gothic order is 
most congenial to the English taste. Their churches, par- 
ticularly those of modern erection, are remarkable for a dis- 
play of this style, which is, perhaps, better adapted to chris- 
tian temples than the bold simplicity of ancient architecture. 
It must also be admitted that the English possess many 
magnificent monuments of the skill of the Anglo-Norman 
chissel; it would be difficult to find more beautiful models 
than those exhibited in the Cathedrals of Westminster, Can- 
terbury, and York. After many interesting remarks on the 
state of the fine arts, and on the domestic character of the 
English, our author proceeds to the drama, in all its relations, 
its history, the merits of pieces, actors, scenery, &c. In this 
part of his work he appears to be most happy, and he shows 
that he has thoroughly studied the subject; meanwhile he has 
Interspersed many illustrative anecdotes throughout his criti- 
cism. The talents of the most celebrated actors are justly 
appreciated. Kean, as Richard III and Macbeth; Young, 
as Iago; and Macready, as Othello, are fine examples of the 
conception and study of tragic character among the English. 
But what is more difficult to be believed is, that a people so 
cold and formal as the English, so well caleulated to elevate 
the characteristic dignity of tragedy, should be able, also, to 
represent comedy with sprightliness and humour. The ob- 
server is struck with the contrast which is exhibited in the 
English theatres, where a light and laughable piece so fre- 
quently succeeds the representation of one of the terrible 
dramas of Shakspeare. 

Among comic actors, there are two, Liston and Farren, 
who can bear a comparison with ours in the same cast. The 
custom of the English to mix popular scenes with the most 
tragical exhibitions, affords frequent opportunities for actors 
who have acquired reputation in low comedy to appear along- 
side of those who hold the dagger of Melpomene. I recollect 
having seen Liston, as the grave-digger in Hamlet, admira- 
bly contrasted with the profound melancholy which Kean 
can so well express. . 

The latter moiety of the first volume of M. Pichot is de- 
voted to the dramatic art. The second volume commences 
with some observations on a new species of literature, called 
Phrenetic. Mr. Milman, professor of poetry in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, has become remarkable for superabundance of 
ideas and luxuriance of imagery in his compositions. He pre- 
fers biblical subjects; and his manner of disposing of them 
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indicates a genius which would be the head of a new school. 
He has, indeed, found many imitators, who have not failed to 
add to his defects, and exaggerate a style which may already 
be said to be extravagant. At their head they have placed 
the Reverend Mr. Maturin,* the author of Bertram, and 
Melmoth. For the disciples in this literary sect, the softer 
emotions have no charms. They deal in incantations and 
phantasmagoria, sybils and demons, robbers and parricides, 
victims, and families dying of starvation, &c.: such are the 
instruments of these pretended men of genius. Their extra- 
vagant productions will be read only by men of little refine- 
ment, and those who prefer a night-mare to a tranquil dream. 

We know not why our traveller has not added to his re- 
marks on the phrenetic literature, some reflections on English 
literature generally, and a review of the authors, who are 
placed at the heads of the various schools, which divide the 
English Parnassus. Two subjects which do not properly ap- 
pertain to literature, the pulpit and the bar, separate the re 
views of Milman and Maturin, and others who rally under 
the same banner, from the history of literature, which termi- 
nates the second volume. It is to be wished that a more 
systematic division had been adopted. However it may be, 
as we can give but a rapid survey of a work so extensive as 
the present, we will follow our author’s arrangement at the 
risk of incurripg the same reproach. | 

It is a general opinion among us, though, perhaps, dis- 
puted in England, that our own preachers are superior in 
point of eloquence to those who have acquired reputation 
among our neighbours. Does this superiority arise from the 
difference ot religious faith, or from an idea which the En- 
glish have formed of the monotony and simplicity which 
ought to be observed in preaching the word of God? This 
is a question which it is not our province to examine; but in 
a merely literary point of view, we may observe with regard 
to eratory, that the English, who can boast the most dignified 
orators in the department of politics, orators equal to any of 
ours in the same field, have no preachers like Bossuet, Mas- 
silon, or Bourdaloue. 

He who at present cultivates the art of eloquence among 
the English with the greatest success, is the Methodist, Ir- 


* To class the mad effusions of this writer with the splendid poetry of 
professor Milman, shows how little qualified this traveller was for a dis- 
cussion upon English literature. Poor Maturin is since dead. The Quat- 
terly Review thinks it is some consolation that he cannot be made uneasy 
by Dr. Pichot's extravagant and ridicalous praise!—Ed. P. F. 
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ving, who has quitted the mountains of Scotland to let his 
voice be heard by the inhabitants of the modern Nineveh.— 
By an innovation at once novel and bold, Mr. Irving is in 
the habit of using quotations from celebrated profane authors 
in connexion with his texts from the holy scriptures. His 
elocution is full of force and unction, and his language pleas- 
ing. His style is unequal but ornamented by beauties of the 
highest order. Irving excells, above all in his prayers, which 
always terminate the religious service among the metho- 
dists, and in which the minister, from his pulpit, implores 
the blessing of Heaven, and the compassion of the brethren 
upon such as are afflicted with the evils of this life. 

_ If we have found but one orator of the pulpit, who is 
worthy of peculiar distinction, the case is far different with 
regard to those who figure at the bar. 

For the last forty years, that is, since Erskine acquired the 
high reputation which he so justly deserved, many have at- 
tempted the same career; some have successfully imitated, 
but none have surpassed him. Samuel Romily, Mackintosh, 
Brougham, Scarlett, Denman, are orators of the first order, 
orators who should be attentively studied by those who as- 
pire to the art of oratory: not that these advocates ought to 
be strictly imitated; their remarkable prolixity should be 
carefully avoided; nevertheless their long periods and ver- 
bose discussions contain many specimens of genius and fine 
oratory. 

Another school has attempted to raise itself by the side of 
that of Erskine, of which we may mention the names of 
Curran and Grattan as among the most illustrious of its 
members. These Hibernian orators have fallen into the bad 
taste of excessive floridness and affectation. This reproach 
appears to be particularly merited by Mr. Phillips, many of 
whose pleadings are inserted in the “English Bar,” by 
Messrs. Clair and Clapier. 

The latter part of the second volume, and the beginning 
of the third, are devoted to the literati of the three king- 
doms. We may be pardoned for passing in a summary man- 
ner over these worthies, as we cannot follow M. Pichot 
through all his details—the principal authors, Robert Sou- 
they, Thos. Moore, Samuel Rogers, and Lord Byron, are 
known in France from the circumstance of their works 
having been honoured by translations. 

There is another school, consisting of afew members, called, 
in derision, Lakers, from the circumstance of their living on 
the borders of lake Cumberland, who seek inspiration from 
the wild and picturesque scenery of nature. 
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Of this school Mr. Wordsworth is the principal pillar.— 
His poetry has been extravagantly lauded by some and se- 
verely condemned by others. The Reviews have been par- 
ticularly severe against him, and he has found more enemies 
than friends. His most remarkable work isan awkward poem 
entitled“ The Excursion.“ He has also composed lyric bal- 
lads, which in many instances exhibit a prosaic affectation, and 
entitle them, to be designated as sentimental absurdities.— 
Southey, Coleridge, and Wilson, belong to the same school, 
and like Wordsworth, have found both admirers and critics. 

We proceed to transcribe a passage in which M. Pichot 
exhibits the literary principles of the poets of the lake school. 
“ In poetry, the Lakers reserve all their admiration for the 
writers of the age of Elizabeth. From Milton and Jeremy 
Taylor, down to the time of Cowper, English literature in 
their eyes is a mere blank. The true spirit of poetry, ac- 
cording to them, is to be learned from the ancient ballads of 
Percy. With this admiration, almost exclusive, they mingle 
a strong devotion to metaphysics. They pretend to view 
nature with an energy and warmth of which all hearts are 
capable, except, as they say, the hearts of a majority of the 
poets, who, spoiled by false systems, find nothing in poetry, 
but artificial beauties. For themselves, they admire nature 
only as they love her. In her mute solitudes, on the bosom 
of her lakes, in the shades of her forests, it appears to them 
that the soul kindles with universal benevolence. They feel 
an invisible and ineffable influence, which exalts, purifies, 
and ravishes them. It is a mysticism which partakes some- 
thing of the pantheism of Pythagoras. Thus these poets of 
the lake, are called the quakers and methodists of English 
poetry. All the aspects of nature possess in their view, va- 
rious expressions of an intellectual force, and they attribute 
to them not only a physical life, but even a moral life to the 
smallest as well as the greatest objects in creation. The 
Ocean has a soul and passions; the moon, caprices; waves, 
stars, tempests, feel this internal sentiment; and this is not in 
their verse a metaphor, or common-place borrowed from ma- 
terial appearances. Coleridge, however, since he has been 
more exclusively a philosopher, seems no longer to admit 
this mysterious intelligence. In his Autobiography, he even 
refutes that other doctrine of Wordsworth and Wilson, which 
teaches that the Deity loves to communicate with the inex- 
perienced heart in its earliest infancy. Wilson exclaims on 
seeing an infant slumbering: Thou smilest, as if thy 
thoughts were soaring to Paradise and adoring the supreme 
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What may not be the sublime visions which ravish the slum- 
bers of infancy!” 

But they all agree in elevating the domestic virtues and 
the soft affections to a brilliant and dangerous heroism. The 
mother, the daughter, the wife, and the sister, all receive 
from them a pure homage, as a charm spread around their 
existence. They wish that their moral poetry may be in- 
voked in the midst of worldly troubles, as the benevolent 
voice of a sister, or a friend, which reminds us of the inno- 
cent joys of infancy and the pleasures of the domestic fire- 
sicle. 

The last part of M. Pichot's work is devoted to Scotland. 
Not only the wild and cheerful spots of this celebrated coun- 
try, the imposing aspect of its lakes, its ancient gothic cities 
are objects of his remarks, but the manners and literature of 
the people also claim his attention. 

In the midst of these details, M. Pichot takes care not to 
pass over his interview with the modern hero of ancient 
Caledonia — with the man of genius who has depicted so ad- 
mirably in his romantic fictions, some of the most remarka- 
ble eras in the history of his country. His portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott, as to the exterior, is by no means flattering.— 
“I beheld,” says he, a gentleman of about the middle age; 
of a person naturally elevated, but condemned by the infirm- 
ity of a defective foot, to stoop slightly on a cane; his form 
rather robust and even vulgar; he wore a green coat, with 
short skirts, and large pantaloons, and in short, there was 
nothing remarkable in his dress; nothing affable, either in 
the turn of his countenance or his features; healthy com- 
plexion, highly coloured, owing perhaps to his walk: eyes 
gray, with projecting eyebrows, which gave a harsh expres- 
sion; a large countenance, but at this moment covered with 
perspiration; thin hair, ashy and gray, naturally inclined to 
curl; the upper lip disproportioned; in short, the whole figure 
of a common character.” 

This description is so particular that Sir Walter might be 
recognized in the streets, by those who are not acquainted 
with him.* 

The Scotch novelist invited M. Pichot to breakfast, at his 
house in Castle street, Edinburgh. The conversation which 
took place on this occasion, is related word for word, and it 
must be admitted that our traveller has done injustice to the 
author, by exhibiting him in deshabille. It was not difficult 
to report exactly a conversation in which nothing remarkable 


) Note by the Fd. P. F. 
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occurred, and which had nothing in it more worthy of this 
distinguished person, than of a common mechanic of Edin- 
burgh. 

The antiquarian reputation which the Scotish romancer has 
acquired, created in us a great desire to visit his chateau of 
Abbotsford. Whoever has read the works of Walter Scott, 
knows with what minuteness he describes the arms, dresses, 
and furniture of his countrymen. Beyond all doubt he has 
made a valuable collection of these different objects. More- 
over we love to penetrate the home of a man of genius, to 
visit the places which he frequents, and whither he repairs 
to enjoy the inspirations of his muse. As this curiosity may 
also be felt by some of our readers, we proceed to extract 
from M. Pichot his description of Abbotsford. 

% Before the principal door of the chateau, there is a small 
garden, in the middle of which there isa basin; this basin is 
ornamented by rude figures, of a style of architecture be- 
longing to the middle ages. The dining hall is large, beauti- 
ful, and decorated with paintings and sculptures. We re- 
marked, among other things, a magnificent engraving of the 
famous ballad of Chevy Chase—Percy and Douglas immola- 
ted on the same day; two illustrious warriors falling victims 
to predatory habits. I admired a fine portrait of Fairfax, the 
republican general; another of Falstaff, with his round paunch; 
a portrait of Dr. Rutherford, a maternal uncle of Sir Walter; 
Shakspere, in comedy, holding a glass in his hand; several 
scenes of the Flemish school; a fine portrait of the Duke of 
Monmouth, and particularly a portrait of Claverhouse, calm 
and dignified as he is described by the author of Old Mor- 
tality. This picture is so beautiful, that it may explain the 
predilection with which the viscount of Dundee has been 
brought into the scene, by a poet who had him so constantly 
before his eyes: another portrait, on the opposite wall, ex- 
cited in me an emotion not less vivid. This was the head of 
Mary Stuart; but the bleeding head of Mary Stuart, placed 
in a basin just when it was separated from the body; the en- 
chanting countenance which always inspires melancholy, 
made me shudder for the olden time. 

“ We entered next, the cabinet of the Poet, or rather his 
armory. This is, in fact, a small museum of arms. We en- 
tered with caution into this sanctum sanctorum, which recall- 
ed to us, that of the laird of Monckbarns. 

„Daylight cannot enter here but through the gothic glass, 
painted in various colors. On a large table placed in the 
middle of the apartment, there were placed three of the an- 
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cient shields, or targets, which were a part of the armour of 
the Highlanders. This armour consisted in a long sword or 
claymore, hanging on the left, and a dagger stuck in the belt 
on the right, to be used in personal encounters, when the 
combatants are so closely engaged that the sword has be- 
come useless. 

A fusee of a pair of pistols completes this apparatus of 
war. Sometimes the mountaineers carried a kind of axe, and 
previously to their using the fusees, or when they wanted 
ammunition, they supplied their place by the Lochaber axe, a 
kind of long spike, terminated by a frightful iron, equally 
calculated to keep off or to kill an adversary. All these in- 
struments of war figure in the cabinet of Walter Scott, 
though but one coat of mail, an addition to the Scotish cos- 
tume, which was sometimes adopted by the chiefs. Among 
the fusees there was one which originally belonged to Rob 
Roy Macgreggor. These antique arms are placed in the 
corners of the room, and appear at first sight like the ancient 
heroes, to whom they belong, waiting for the magician to re- 
cord their mighty deeds and render their names illustrious. 

From the armory I passed to the library, traversing again 
the rooms which I had already visited. Here I confess that 
if I had not been apprehensive of becoming troublesome, I 
would have requested permission to devote, at least one good 
hour to the inspection of this collection. With what avidity 
would I have opened those volumes, which appeared to have 
been most used! What an hour of solitude might have been 
employed amidst these treasures! The shelves of the armory 
were occupied by Danish and German books, those of the 
other by Italian and Spanish. I admired, in the department 
of French literature, a fine collection of our fables, and me- 
moirs—a Montaigne, a Corneille, magnificent editions, &c. 
I ought to have seen Racine, who was not there, at least I 
could not find him. 

From the library I repaired to the apartments in the first 
story where I remarked several portraits, one of which re- 
presented Mrs. Lochart, and her sister, with Maida, (Sir 
Walter’s dog). I saw likewise a portrait of the celebrated 
critic, Jeffrey —an excellent likeness. 

A terrace conducted me to a square tower which forms 
part of the chateau, and to an old iron grate, decorated, which 
seemed to me immovable, and incrusted in the wall. I in- 
quired into the use of it, and learned that it was the door of 
the old jail, of Edinburgh, the Tolbooth, the same door which 
replaced that which had been destroyed by the mob when 
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they sought the life of Porteus; the door which closed upon 
Effie Deans, when the Tolbooth was taken down. It was 
presented by the magistrates of the city to Sir Walter Scott. 
I mounted to the top of the tower, from which I enjoyed a 
fine prospect. The music of a bagpipe was heard in the 
neighbouring hills; whether its shrill accents were softened by 
distance, or the poetry of the place had communicated itself 
to the instrument, I know not, but, for the first time, I was de- 
lighted with it. I imagined that it might be the pipe of 
Roderic of Sky, the old musician of the mountains, who had 
found a welcome in the domains of Abbotsford.” 

With this extract we terminate our analysis of M. Pichot’s 
literary tour. But if we have hitherto bestowed on him 
nothing but praise, it is not the less our duty to indicate the 
faults which we have perceived. The principal of these 
is that which we have already mentioned—a total want of 
order in the division of his subjects. It is evident to those 
who have run through the English reviews, that his literary 
opinions are taken verbatim from those journals. Moreover, 
in order to swell out his performance, or to make a parade of 
erudition, the author overwhelms us with quotations from 
the British poets, and allusions borrowed from the romances 
of Sir Walter Scott. However highly we may estimate this 
writer, it 1s not necessary that he should be quoted on every 
page of three octavo volumes. Nor must we forget the ri- 
dicule which M. Pichot has brought upon himself, by ad- 
dressing his letters, chiefly, to the most distinguished au- 
thors, or at least the most eminent men of our time. This 
x evidently a mere trick, to enhance the importance of his 

ook. 

There is, moreover, a most important omission in this per- 
formance. It would seem that we ought not to write about 
England, without some notice of the political institutions, 
which so signally characterise this country. But not a word 
of this is to be found in the three volumes of M. Pichot! 

In the Letters on England, by M. de Staël, the public 
manners and the national institutions, together with the great 
questions of political economy, of this people, are treated 
with all the fullness which their importance requires. M. de 
Staél, though inclined to lean towards the English system of 
government, contends, with much force, against the common 
idea in that country, in favour of an inequality of property. 
He proves that this inequality, far from producing mischie- 
vous effects upon the public and private manners of a nation, 
may, on the contrary, have a happy influence in diffusing in- 
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formation and happiness. We regret that our limits do not 
permit us to support, by extracts, the praise which we cheer- 
fully accord to this writer. His letters are not addressed to 
any individuals; and they require no other name than that of 
the author to engage the attention of the reader. 


GEORGE PSALMANAZ AR. 


Or all the deceivers by whom the world has ever been de- 
ceived, there never was a more consummate master of his 
art, than George Psalmanazar. Other impostors owed much 
of their success to the ignorance of the age in which they 
lived, or of the people with whom they had to deal, but this 
man carried on a system of artifice and falsehood for half a 
century together, undetected to the last; and this in an en- 
lightened age, among a sensible and discerning people. 

He was born in France and educated in a free-school, and 
afterwards in a college of Jesuits, in an Archiepiscopal city, the 
rame of which, as likewise those of his birth-place and of his 
parents, are unknown. Upon leaving the college, he was re- 
commended asa tutor to a young gentleman, but soon fell 
into a mean rambling life which involved him in disappoint- 
ments and misfortunes. His first pretence was that of being 
a sufferer for religion. He procured a certificate that he was 
of Irish extraction, that he left that country for the sake of 
the Catholic faith, and was going on a pilgrimage to Rome. 
Being unable to purchase a pilgrim’s garb, and observing one 
in a chapel, dedicated to a miraculous saint, which had been 
set up as a monument of gratitude by some wandering pil- 
grims, he contrived to take both the staff and cloak away; and 
being thus accoutered, he begged his way, in fluent latin, ac- 
costing only clergymen or persons of figure, whom he found 
so credulous or so benevolent, that before he had gone twen- 
ty miles, he might easily have saved money and put himself 
ina better dress: but as soon as he had got what he thought 
was sufficient, he begged no more; but viewed every thing 
worth seeing, and then retired to some inn, where he spent 
his money as freely as he had obtained it. Having heard the 
Jesuits speak much of China and Japan, he started the wild 
scheme, when he was in Germany, of passing for a native of 
the island of Formosa; and what he wanted in knowledge, 
he supplied by a pregnant invention. He formed a new char- 
acter and language on grammatical principles, with other ori- 
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ental languages, he wrote from right to left with great readi- 
ness; and planned a new religion, and a division of the year 
into twenty months, with other novelties, to credit his pre- 
tensions. He was now a Japanese convert to Christianity, 
travelling, for instruction, with an appearance more wretched 
than even that of common beggars. He then entered as a sol- 
dier in the Dutch service: but, still desirous of passing for a 
Japanese, he altered his plan of being an unconverted heathen; 
and at Sluys, brigadier Lauder, a Scots colonel, introduced 
him to the chaplain, who, with a view of recommending 
himself to the bishop of London, resolved to carry him over 
to England. At Rotterdam, some persons having put shrewd 
questions to him, that carried the air of doubt, he took one 
more whimsical step, which was to live upon raw flesh, roots, 
and herbs; which strange food he thought would remove all 
scruples. The bishop of London patronized him with credu- 
lous humanity, and Psalmanazar found a large circle of 
friends who extolled him as a prodigy. Yet there were 
some who entertained a just opinion of him, particularly Drs. 
Halley, Mead, and Woodward; but their endeavours to ex- 
pose him as a cheat only made others think the better of him, 
especially as those gentlemen were supposed to be unfriend- 
ly to revelation. But in this instance, at least easiness of be- 
lief was no great evidence of penetration. He was employed to 
translate the church catechism into the Formosan language, 
which was examined, approved, and laid up asa valuable 
Ms.; and the author, after writing his well-known History 
of Formosa, was rewarded and sent to Oxford to study what 
he liked, while his patrons and opponents were learnedly 
disputing at London on the merits of his work. The learned 
members of the University were no better agreed in their 
opinions than those at London: but, at length, the sceptics 
triumphed. Some absurdities were discovered in his history 
of such a nature as to discredit the whole narration, and 
saved him the trouble of an open declaration of his impos- 
ture; which, however, he owned to his private friends. For 
the remainder of his life, his learning and ingenuity enabled 
him to procure a comfortable support by his pen. He was 
concerned in several works of credit, particularly“ Zhe Uni- 
versal History.” He lived irreproachably for many years, 
and died in 1763. 
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For the Port Folio. 


MORSELS OF CRITICISM. 
Mr. Oldschool, 


In looking over an English magazine, published about 
twenty years ago, I was much amused by a flippant piece of 
criticism on lord Byron. The critic says he knows little 
of the peerage, and nothing of his lordship’s family,” but 
he “ shrewdly guesses that he is descended from lord Lovett, 
who as our nurse once told us, walked and talked an hour 
after his head was cut off, which piece of ingenuity of his 
ancestor, he (Byron) has improved upon, by actually writing 
in the same predicament.” 

The reviewer “ ventures to prophecy” in the following 
terms: 

„Before we remark on the poems of this minor, who is 
certainly a minor poet at present, and will, we think, at 
any age, continue to be so, c. 

In reference to lord Byron’s allusion to the usual dwelling 

of the poetical tribe, the critic has, as Osric would call it, “a 
hit, a very palpable hit.“ He says, if his lordship were 
condemned to a garret until he wrote himself into better 
apartments, his case would be most hopeless and forlorn.” 
He relaxes somewhat from this severity to admit that “ still 
the work is not amiss for a lord, and considering how our 
sprigs of nobility commonly spend their time, he has, by com- 
parison, been virtuously employed, while tagging rhymes and 
spinning verses, as innocent as the milk from which he has 
been so lately weaned. Their rare simplicity has more than 
once awakened a suspicion in our mind.“ 
Such are the criticisms of the Monthly Mirror. There 
is very little in the volume to justify this tone of contempt, 
but the opportunity of baiting a lord was not to be slighted. 
It was still more eagerly seized upon by the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and we all know with what spirit the young author 
turned upon his assailants. 

Pope had his Dennis, and the immortal author of Para- 
dise Lost was sneered at as one Mr. Milton.” The cri- 
ticisms of Ryder upon the bard of Avon are not so gencrally 
known. He was the compiler of the Fædera, but he found 
leisure to write some reflections on Shakspere, and other 

ractitioners for the stage.” His works appeared in 1692. 
He has no mercy upon Othello, but he relaxes his severity, 
when he speaks of the moral. Whatever rubs or difficulty 
may stick on the bark, the moral use of this fable is very 
instructive. First, this may be a caution to all maidens of 
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quality, how, without their parents’ consent, they run away 
with blackamoors. Secondly, this may be a warning to all 
good wives, that they look well to their linen. Thirdly, 
this may be a lesson to husbands, that before their jealousy 
be tragical, the-proofs may be mathematical.” 

Of Othello’s simple but eloquent account of his court- 
ship, Ryder says, this was the charm, this was the philtre, 
the love-powder that took the daughter of this noble Vene- 
tian. This was sufficient to wake the blackamoor white, and 
reconcile all, though there had been a cloven foot into the 
bargain. A meaner woman might as soon be taken by Agna 
Tetrachymagogon.” 

The critic is out of all patience at the idea of Othello’s 
5 in the army.” The character of the state 
(Venice) is to employ strangers in their wars; but shall a 
poet thence fancy that they will set a negro to be their ge- 
heral, or trust 4 Moor to defend them against a Turk? With 
us, a blackamoor might rise to be a trumpeter, but Shaks- 
pre would not have him less than a lieutenant- general. 

ith us, a Moor might marry some little drab or small- 
coal wench; Shakspere would provide him the daughter and 
heir of some great lord, or privy counsellor, and all the town 
would reckon it a very suitable match; yet the English are 
not bred up with that hatred and aversion to the Moors as 
the Venetians, who suffer by a perpetual hostility from them.” 


tc Littora littoribus contraria.“ 


Nor is he better pleased with the character of Iago. 

„% But what is most intolerable is Iago. He is no blacka- 
moor soldier, so we may be sure he would be like other 
soldiers of our acquaintance; yet never in tragedy, nor in 
comedy, nor in nature, was a soldier with his character; 
take it in the author’s own words: 


Some eternal villain, 
Some busy and insinuating rogue, 
Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some office.“ 


“ Horace describes a soldier otherwise—impiger, iracun- 
dus, exorabilis, acer.“ 

In the character of the gentle Desdemona he avers that 
there is “ nothing that is not below any country kitchen- 
maid with us.” No woman bred out of a pig-stye could 
talk so meanly.” Yet his sympathy is strengly excited by 
her untimely end. Here,” he exclaims, “ a noble Venetian 
lady is to be murdered by our poet, in sober sadness, purely 
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for being a fool. No pagan poet but would have found some 
machine for her deliverance. Pegasus would have strained 
hard to have brought old Perseus on his back, time enough 
to rescue this Andromeda from so foul a monster. Has our 
christian poetry no generosity, no bowels? Ha, ha, Sir Laun- 
celot! Ha, Sir George! Will no ghost leave the shades for us 
in extremity, to save a distressed damsel?” 

On the villany of Iago in advising the murder of Desde- 
mona, our critic is excessively indignant. He says Jago 
had some pretence to be discontent with Othello and Cassio, 
and what had passed hitherto was the operation of revenge. 
Desdemona had never done him any harm; always kind to 
him, and to his wife; was his country woman, a dame of quality. 
For him to abet her murder, shows nothing of a soldier, no- 
thing of a man, nothing of nature in it. The ordinary of 
Newgate never had the like monster to pass under his exa- 
mination. Can it be any diversion to see a rogue beyond 
what the devil ever finished? or would it be any instruction 
to an audience? Iago could desire nothing better than to set 
Cassio and Othello, his two enemies, by the ears together, 
so that he might have been revenged upon them both at once; 
and choosing for his own share the murder of Desdemona, he 
had the opportunity to play booty, and save the poor harm- 
less wretch. But the poet must do every thing by contraries; 
to surprize the audience still with something horrible and 
prodigious, beyond any human imagination. At this rate he 
must outdo the devil, to be a poet in the rank with Shake- 

ere.” 

Mr. Rymer concludes this curious piece of criticism in 
the following language: What can remain with the audi- 
ence to carry home with them from this sort of poetry, for 
their use and edification? How can it work, unless (instead 
of settling the mind and purging our passions) to delude our 
senses, disorder our thoughts, addle our brains, pervert our 
affections, hair our imaginations, corrupt our appetite, and 
fill our head with vanity, confusion, tintamarre, and jingle- . 
jangle, beyond what all the parish-clerks of London, with 
their Old Testament farces and interludes in Richard the 
Second’s time could ever pretend to? Our only hopes for the 
goods of their souls can be, that these people go to the play- 
house as they do to church—to sit still, look on one another, 
make no reflection, nor mind the play more than they would 
a sermon.” 

“ There is in this play some burlesk, some humour, and 
ramble of comical wit, some show, and some mimicry to di- 
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vert the spectators; but the tragical part is clearly none other 
than a bloody farce, without salt or savour.” 


KILLING TIME IN PARIS. 
From the French of the Hermit of La Guyanne. 


Time can never be said to be neuter: if it is not an useful 
friend, it becomes a formidable enemy: even in this case it is 
an enemy we must consent to live with, since death only can 
- deliver us from it. 

I was taken up in reflecting on this serious subject, when 
M. de Greville, whom I have never seen since we took a 
dinner together at a pension bourgeoise, called on me, not- 
withstanding the precaution I had taken of not being at home 
to any one. His visit at atime which I had devoted to soli- 
tude, was not very agreeable: and as I perceived it was with- 
out any kind of motive or end, I believe I laid a particular 
stress in affectedly saying, that I was extremely busy, and had 
not a moment to lose. You are a happy man,” said he; 
“ as for me, I have five or six hours in the day that are at 
the service of any one. You do not much recommend 
your gifts.”—‘ No, indeed, I give them such as they are.“ 
—“ And me, I value them according to their cost, I pass 
not one moment without acknowledging its value. 
good reason then to gain more.“ “ But not to throw them 
away,” replied I, rather bluntly, dipping at the same time, 
my pen in my inkstand, as if I meant to continue my wri- 
ting —“I divine your thoughts my dear Hermit,“ resumed 
M. Greville, with a smile, “ but I understand your interest 
better than my own; the vexation I give you at this moment 
and that you manifest rather like a Caribb, shall find a place 
in your discourse, the title of which I read in large charac- 
ters on the page you have before you; it will form a little 
episode from which something may be drawn. 

This apt observation made me smile in my turn, and I saw 
that I should gain something by those minutes which this 
amiable but idle man had come to kill by visiting me. 

“ I give you notice as a friend,” said he, “ that there is not 
one of your readers who do not know as well as I do, all the 
fine, true, and useless things which you can say on the loss 
of time. It is one of the most simple and most moral questions 
in the world. There are two ways of employing time; by la- 
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bour and by amusement; there is only one way of losing it, 
which is in being weary of having nothing to do. We work 
only when we are obliged; we divert ourselves whenever we 
can. But we are weary of doing nothing from constitution or 
character, which is a vice in our formation. You will say, 
employ yourself; amuse yourself; you will notexperience that 
lassitude; which is just as if aman should say, be well; you 
shall not be sick; I feel lassitude, because I cannot endure 
occupation, nor can I find pleasure: I kill time, because I do 
not know what to do with it.”—* It is not the consequences, 
but the principle of your argument, that I attack; lassitude is 
not a vice in our formation. It is a malady of the mind, born 
of disgust and satiety. It may be cured, like every other spe- 
cies of repletion, by abstinence. You say right that there are 
only two ways of employing time; either by labour or plea- 
sure. But I am much afraid that you confine the value of 
those words to manual labour and the pleasure of the senses. 
In this acceptation, perhaps your reasoning may be just, when 
you say that the lassitude produced by their privation is in- 
curable; but the heart and the mind have their occupations 
aod their delights, which are renewed and modified as we 
grow older, and which assign a positive value to every mi- 
nute of our lives. Ido not deny but what lassitude is a real 
affliction; but I think it may be cured without resorting to 
suicide; and which we certainly commit when we kill time, 
whatever you may say to the contrary.— “ I know that those 
physicians who were consulted by the Duke of Brancas La- 
raguais, on the case of Mademoiselle Arnauld, formerly de- 
clared, that a person might destroy another that had the 
spleen; but they never said, such an one might commit sui- 
cide. Now, according to this decision, my visit, for example, 
might endanger your life; but I am sure that I am getting 
better, because I would prolong it willingly at any risk. And 
do not be afraid,” added he, rising,“ I am going to carry my 
lassitude along with me to those people who have sufficient 
to render it back to me with interest, and to whom I would 
invite you to accompany me, if you was more curious in col- 
lecting facts than in writing sentences.“ —“ I take you at 
your word,” replied I, on condition that you do not catch 
me a second time in threatening me with lassitude, where 
perhaps I may find only pleasure.” —“ Come, come, if you 
do not find amusement now, it will not be my fault.” 

I went out with M. Greville; we ascended his cabriolet, and 
he conducted me to the end of La Rue Blanche, to the house of 
ene of his friends, whose name he had much trouble in recol- 
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lecting.“ You will see,” said he to me, “ a man who has hoth- 
ing to do, nothing to say, nothing to think about, and who ac- 
quits himself wonderfully well in that manner.” We crossed 
the court-yard and the vestibule, and we found in the garden 
in the midst of a vast parterre, a littl man who, when he 
stood was about four feet and a half high, seated on a stool, 
and who was employed in viewing his pinks and tulips. Af- 
ter exchanging our salutations, I congratulated M. Despo- 
lieres, on the taste he seemed to have for botany. “I do 
not meddle with botany,” said he “I amuse myself with 
looking at these flowers which I have had brought from Hol- 
land and at a very trifling expense. I am assured that I have 
quite a passion for them; I admire them with my gardener 
two or three hours every morning; and that is something ta- 
ken off from the length of the day.” 

In order to keep my countenance, I hazarded a few reflec- 
tions on the employment of time, while my gentleman listen- 
ed or rather listened not at all, as he kept alternately looking at 
his flowers and his watch. A clock was heard to strike, 
„Thank heaven,” said he, rising up; “it is eleven, and I am 
now going to breakfast.“ The fresh air will give you an 
appetite, I dare say,” said Greville.“ No,’ replied he, I 
am not hungry; but I seat myself at table four times in the 
day; I sit a long time and that is so much taken off from 
the length of it.“ M. Despolieres had taken too much off of 
mine; we left him to dine alone, and we went to call ona 
M. Labaune, the description of whose character merits a 
place by itself. He is a man who has lost the first quarter of 
an hour in life, and who passes the remainder in runnipg af- 
ter it. Of all the verbs in our language, he never conjugates 
any tense but the future, and his whole existence is but a 
tedious project: . you have prevented me,“ said he to Gre- 
ville, I meant to call on you next week, and then I should 
have the pleasure of speaking with you on a very important 
affair.“ “ I am happy I spared you the trouble; I have the 
honour of introducing my friend the Hermit to you, he is a 
man of no ceremony, he can take a book while we converse 
together.” 

M. Labaune was eager to tranquillize me onthe fear 
that I testified of being troublesome. ‘ It is me, Sir,” said 
he, who ought to apologize; I was just going out, gentle- 
men, when you come in: some friends are now waiting for 
me, where I ought to have been an hour ago.” —“ We will 
not detain, you,” said Greville.—* It is peculiarly painful 
for me to leave you,” said the master of the house, at the 
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same time walking up and down his room about twenty times, 
with a most busy countenance: “ especially as I fear I shall 
not meet with the person I am hastening to, and who will 
therefore be the cause of my losing this whole day. I do net 
know any people so disagreeable as those who are always 
watching the clock, and counting every minute that flies:”— 
It is, perhaps,“ replied I, “ because they know that our 
life is made up of them.“ —““ We will fix a day, when we 
shall see each other again,” said Greville.“ Yes, yes, with- 
out doubt, we will fix one,” said he, pressing his hand, and 
then left us. | 

« There is a man,” said I,“ who cannot be accused of kill- 
ing time,” as my guide and I again got into our carriage; 
he seems not to know how to seize it. He scarcely knows 
whether there be such a thing, which we may judge by 
the astonishment he testifies every time he is compelled to 
discover its traces. If he has remarked a rose tree in full 
bloom, he is quite astonished six weeks after to find the roses 
all gone. The last time I called on him his nephew had 
returned after eighteen years absence, whom he had not 
seen since he was in his cradle: it was impossible to bring 
him to acknowledge him; as if a child was never to become 
a man.“ 

While we were conversing on this original, we arrived at 
the house of Madame de Breffort, who is a cousin of M. 
Greville. It was near one o' clock, and she was yet in bed: 
we were ushered into her chamber, and I began to make ex- 
cuses for the unseasonableness of my visit. “ Greville did very 
right,” said she, to bring you; I have often requested him so 
to do. Your book has made me pass away some hours very 
agreeably, and that is a service I can never forget. Time is 
so long, that we are under great obligations to those who will 
furnish us with the means of getting rid of it. Undoubted- 
ly,” replied I, “when we have neither husband nor chil- 
dren.“ . What do you mean? Neither husband nor children! 
I have both, and several of the latter.“ —“ In that case, I 
should have imagined, that in the midst of the cares and 
pleasures attached to a large family, each day would have 
been easily filled up.“ — My husband is absorbed in busi- 
ness, and I seldom see him. The children have a governess, 
and all kinds of masters; there is nothing spared on their 
education; I love them dearly, but that is soon testified; and 
without romances, gaming, scandal, and my milliner, I real- 
ly donot know what a poor woman with a hundred thousand 
livres a year could possibly do with herself.“ “ Qh! you 
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have other resources than these.“ I then repeated to her 
some couplets on the employment of time; but as I am now 
pressed for that valuable blessing, and also for room, I may 
perhaps continue, in another discourse, the account of my 
visit to this lady, and pass in review those different methods 
of killing time, as practiced in the great world at Paris. 


ON THE CHEERFULNESS OF SEXTONS. 


Tux duty of a sexton has now become a profession, and in 
some places a lucrative one. He stands between the dead 
and the living, and no power changes his fiat but that of the 
archangel and the resurrection- man. When the sexton’s bu- 
siness is done, he cares but little which of those two autho- 
rities has the precedence. l 

There was something exquisitely sacred in the old custom 
of sepulchre in the private garden; or other chosen spot of 
the deceased, or under his own hearth-stone—the scene of 
many of his joys and sorrows,—but all these habits, so grate- 
ful to the kindlier feelings of humanity, have given away, 
and their flight has brought amongst us a cheerful set of men 
whose business it is to keep and till God's field, or God’s- 
aker, as the old Germans used to denominate a church-yard. 

I never knew a sexton who was not a cheerful man. Some 
are, of course, born with cheerful minds; some become cheer- 
ful by conversation with cheerful people, but for the most 
part they are cheerful by reason of their occupation. The 
church yard is a cheerful place: the earth-worm, by his move- 
ment, seems to be a cheerful animal: the flowers and verdure 
are objects and motives to cheerfulness; the epitaphs and 
emblems are inducements to gentle reflection; hope waves 
her pinions over the whole spot and its associations, bright- 
ening the present and glorifying the future. 

Our ancestors understood and felt these things much bet- 
ter than we do. Old Weever, in his Discourse on Funeral 
Monuments,” observes, they accustomed yearly to garnish, 
decke, and adorne the tombes or graues of the dead with 
poesies, crownes, and garlandes of all sorts of flowers. Hus- 
bands were wont to strew, spread, or scatter ouer and upon 
the graues and sepulchers of their deare wiues, violets, roses, 
hyacinths and diuers simple flowers; by the which uxorious 
office they did mitigate and lessen the griefe of their heartes 
conceiued by the losse of their louing beddefellowes. The 
like expression of mutual loue the wiues showed to their 
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buried husbandes. The antient Ethnicks did hold the spring- 
inge of flowers from the graue of a deceased friend an ar- 
gument of his happiness, and it was their vniversal wish that 
the tombe-stones of their dead friends might be light unto 
them, and that a perpetual springe-tide of all kindes of fra- 
grant flowers might encircle their verdant graues.” 

Although much of this peculiar feeling and practice is now 
gone by, yetin country places remote from populous towns 
the same spirit is still somewhat alive, and instead of church- , 
yards being gloomy and neglected places, they are often trimly 
decked: even the lowliest graves are bound over with willows 
and osiers, and the whole scene looks like a place of endur- 
ing and eternal repose, where affection wanders to feed on 
hope, and memory revel in enjovment of the past. 

The sexton is the gardener who cultivates and cherishes the 
fairest flowers—for what fairer flowers can there be than the 
memories of the wise and good, and gentle and amiable? They 
are amaranthine flowers, and breathe of spring and summer- 
tide all the year round. The fancy gardener plumes himself 
upon this fine tulip, or that delicate ranunculus, and exulting- 
ly explains to his auditors the qualities of each—the nicety of 
its culture, and the rarity of the stock. The gardener of 
the graves luxuriates equally amidst his descriptions of his 
garden’s pride, and seems to make a private property of their 
virtues which bloom above ground. The gentle maid, on 
whose grave the first violets of the year are blooming, 
calls from his heart its warmest sympathy; he remembers 
her tender infancy, her budding womanhood—the fell disease 
which numbered her amongst the sleepers; he sees her in his 
mind’s eye shining amid the cherubim, and smiles with in- 
ward joy as hetells her story, He rejoices that she was 
snatched from a wicked and ensnaring world, and knows that 
nothing can assail her now, and gently builds for her his 
hopes in heaven. He points to the graves of gray-haired 
elders, and in the contemplation of their peaceful end, cheer- 
fully looks forward to his own, when he himself shall also 
lie flower-bound amongst those remains which he has so 
kindly garnished. 

To the reflective mind, death with all his attendants is a 
cheerful personage: he comes not really with a frown, but 
with a welcome wafture to a shore where the billows roll not 
and where their roar is hushed. The sexton is his servitor 
aud body attendant—he and the undertaker together garnish 
the dishes that their master prepares. The sexton stands 
amidst his duty as a privileged being—he takes his chirping 
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cup, and drinks to the present. His chief wish is that he and 
the sun may stand still together. 

“ Get thee to Vaughan and fetch me a stoup of liquor,“ 
saith Shakspeare’s sexton, and falls to his work with a merry 
old chaunt; while the philosophic prince, surprised at what 
he witnesses, asks his friend Horatio: * hath this fellow no 
feeling that he sings at grave-making?”—Yes, my Lord Ham- 
let, he hath feeling—and yet he sings—sings because he hath 
feeling, and having feeling, he cannot choose but sing— 


In youth when I did love, did love, 
Methought it was very sweet— 


And this chaunt he sings while making the grave of her who 
died—not for love—but who died while she loved, with her 
young heart and all its wild and throbbing emotions warm 
about her. It wanders into love’s paradise, while he prepares 
the resting-place of her who was worthy to be the queen 
of that paradise. Can he choose but sing of love? And is 
not love a cheerful theme? And can he be less than cheer- 
ful, or cheat himself into the melting mood, when he tunes 
his old husky pipe to a cheerful strain? To him, death and 
the grave are abstractedly nothing, if not boon companions— 
them and their attendants are all he cares for. 

Does the old wag recollect aught that bears a gloomy as- 
pect, or rake the storehouse of his memory for by-gones that 
have not the character of cheertulness about them? “ A pes- 
tilence on him for a mad rogue” (Yorick) saith he,“ he pour- 
ed a flagon of Rhenish on my head once.” Chirping old 
soul—wouldst thou be always in thy cups—wouldst always 
have thy head and beard streaming with Rhenish? Verily 
thou wouldst rouse Yorick from his repose, to crack his jests 
anew, while thou shouldst again crack thy sides with laugh- 
ter. Away—away, rogue! Scatter thy moulds less slovenly 
—lay all the bones in order—be grave, if thou canst, for a 
moment. Yorick seems to have infected thee; the wit and 
Rhenish seem to have been flowing on, while thy locks have 
been hourly turning from their early brown to their present 
sexagenarian silver. 

And has the wing of time swept thee away, thou hoary- 
headed chronicle, old Robert L ? Thou who art ming- 
led with the purest recollections of my childhood, and who 
returnest often and often to my memory, but oftenest when 
I walk across a fair, and well-garnished church-yard. I fan- 
cy I see thee now, in the litile distant church-yard of W ; 
with thy coat of faded sky-blue, and thy long silver locks, 
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bending as thou wert amidst the weight of years. I never 
remember thee otherwise than I now describe thee:—that 
self-same coat—almost a part of thee: but thy cheerful face, 
thy cheerful heart, thy cheerful voice and spirits, and that 
warm, mild eye—How do I remember these! How often 
have I followed thee to thy domestic haunts, and teased thee 
amidst thy unsextonlike occupation of making wooden rakes 
for the hay-harvesters—played with thy tools in mock labour, 
and then hid them from thee: and how often have I seen 
thee with thy notable dame chirping thy joyous thoughts be- 
side thy chimney-hearth, beneath that roof which my bene- 
volent father gave thee for thy life. In these—in all thy 
occupations, thou wert the same: thou hadst a benison and a 
smile for all; and I was happy to have thy hard hand stroking 
down my flaxen locks; gently chucking me under the chin, 
and filling my pockets with fine swan-egg pears, from the 
high tree opposite the door of thy quiet dwelling. 

I have frequently observed that sextons generally possess 
good memories, not only of persons, but also of things and 
circumstances. I do not mean to insist that their occupation 
confers this quality but that it affords inducement towards 
it there can be no doubt, and this in their situation is an am- 
ple source of cheerfulness. To the sexton, death is so fami- 
liar—he frequently overleaps its physical effects in his con- 
templations. He goes with you from this grave to that—for 
every grave he hath an anecdote;—and if its tenant ever ut- 
tered a jest, the rogue remembers it, and repeats it, with as 
much glee as if it had been the child of his own fancy, 
when in truth it has been only a foundling and nurse-child. 
He is a great relater of incidents, and therefore generally 
prattles,—and your prattle is a glorious provocative to one 
kind of cheerfulness. In his mind, the dead and the living 
may be said to be both living: he is the master of the cere- 
monies—the major-domo, and introduces them to social in- 
tercourse; and, what is more, he equalizes all. Your living 
peer and your dead peasant have a sympathy through his 
gossip; and the proud peer listens with real interest to the his- 
tory of the departed peasant, whom in life he would have pas- 
sed by unheeded. Can there be a kindlier office, or a more 
cheering and cheerful one, than that of such a go-between. 
How importantly he conducts you through the labyrinths of 
his territery; he is the repository of the secrets of the dead, 
as to where they have hid themselves, except when the os- 
tentatious tomb-stone blabs the secrets. He attends you 
with as much ceremony as a connoisseur would assume in 
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conducting you through the rarities of his gallery or mu- 
seum. No dne knows half so much as he does: he smiles at 
his conscious knowledge of the information you wish to ob- 
tain —he smiles more (at your ignorance or his triumph) 
when he has satisfied your interrogations—but oh! what a 
smile is the last, when your half-crown tickles his hard palm; 
for then the dreams of the warm chimney-corner, and the 
foaming cup, and anon, drinks five fathom deep, in his cho- 
sen potation to the health of curious strangers and inquisitive 
stragglers. l 

“ Your humble servant, Sir,“ said a sexton to me as 
I passed through the church- yard of B——, and, with a smile, 
the old man paused and rested on the brink ofa grave in 
which he had been busily employed, and wiped the dew from 
his brow. ‘* Your humble servant, Sir,” said he again—ap- 
parently wishing to court conversation. I suppose he took 
me for a dead hunter, and fancied I wished to pry into the 
secrets of his tenantry. There was a sedate foolery about 
his manner, which on second-thoughts invited me to make 
his acquaintance: he seemed to be a grave humorist—an ob- 
tuse jester. “ You are no servant of mine, though you 
may be humble,” said I; I want none such. My time is 
not come. I am sweet, wholesome, locomotive, and still likely 
to remain so. Go to your earth- worms, and to them you may 
bend, cap in hand, and say, your humble servant—for you 
spread their banquet, and art a brave seneschal to their lux- 
urious supper—old Life-in-death!” „Ha! Ha! Life in death 
— faith that’s good. Life in death, quotha’”—said the old 
man, tickled by the epithet, to which he had unwittingly given 
the cue. We were on terms immediately; he was my chosen 
friend—my equal:—no more my humble servant. 

How doth a smack of good humour open the heart! The 
old fellow jumped on his hobby-horse of “ graves and tombs 
and epitaphs” —(many a waggish rhyme he gabbled over. to 
me)—and no improvisitore, with all his fire, ever gave more 
eloquent effusions than this old chronicler did in his way. I. 
remember one of his epitaphs, on three children buried in 


one grave,— 


Under this stone lie babies three, 
That God Almighty sent to me; 

But they were seized by ague fits, 
And here they lie as dead as nits! 


“ You see, your honour,” said he, I am a bit of a wag. 


Heigho!—the days are gone—the days are gone.“ 
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Between a sigh and a chuckle, the rogue continued—“ I 
am but a boy yet—I am but eighty-six,—I have had five 
wives, and they were all of them good ones. There was 
Margery the first—I mean my first wife’s name was Margery 
—not that she was the first of Margeries:—oh! poor Marge- 
ry, bless her blue eyes! there alie lies with the violets and 
cowslips over her head. Then I had Joan:—ah! Joan was 
a rare good un. I liked her better, cause she kept Mar- 
gery more in my mind, and I seemed to have two wives at 
once (and not against the law either.) There she lies—there she 
lies;—and there I thought I should have lain too, til once on a 
time I saw Dorothy—and Dorothy won my heart, as I saw her 
milking the old red cow in the pasture, one fine May evening. 
In a week after I saw Dorothy, she and I became one. I was 
always an attractive one to the sweet sex—Heigho! heigho! 
We spent many happy days together; but she, like the rest 
one day gave me the slip, and—bless her black eyes, there 
she lies amongst the others with a handsome head and foot- 
stone. Then there was—let me see—who was the last I told 
your honour of? Margery, Joan, Dorothy, and—oh! Do- 
rothy was the last I mentioned. Then there was Peggy and 
Bridget:—Bridget was the last of the flock: ah! bless em all 
bless em all: there they are, all in a row; and I never let 
one grave have more violets than the other, though they 
spring the freshest over Margery, and so I am often trans- 
planting from her to give to the rest. They were all of them 
good ones—all—all. Pray, your honour, how many wives 
have you had?”—This home question struck me at the mo- 
ment in a very odd way, not having at that period of my life 
been able to boast even of one-fifth part of the old man’s late 
possessions. 

It seemed to be a trick of the old man’s calling to dwell 
on matters of this kind; and I almost fancied he married five 
wives for the chance of seeing their five violet-covered 
graves, ranged in neat and becoming order in the chosen spot 
of all his contemplations. I indulged in a little further par- 
ley with this humorous rogue, and then bade him farewell; 
but not before he had gathered me a violet off each of the 
five graves, and placed them firmly in my button-hole. 

There was old Tom P——, a merry old rogue, who not 
only dug graves and composed the dead, but also peeped at 
Parnassus, and composed epitaphs—composed to order. Be- 
sides this, he always used to keep a stock on hand, contain- 
ing tributes to more virtues than any man, woman, or child 
ever possessed, and sold them at two-pence per line. Tom 
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was a very mighty man in his way, and all the wit of the 
village flowed either from his tongue or his inkstand. If 
John Milton had been half so celebrated a poet during his life, 
it would have well nigh turned his brain, or any other brain 
a degree weaker than that of the village poet. 

Tom had never dreamt of Lindley Murray’s two tomes 
of English grammar, and had never heard of the existence 
of the science which they taught: I cannot therefore say he 
set them at defiance: certain it is he never cherished that 
branch of human attainment. 

I was sitting in his chimney corner one day, enjoying his 
sharp uncouth humour, when, after a slight knock at the 
door, a widow-like looking personage, dressed in deep 
mourning, lifted the latch and made her appearance amongst 
us. Tom was in full expectation of a job, and after bowing 
a most reverential and obsequious bow, and handing the lady 
a chair, he sat quietly turning up the whites of his eyes in 
steady anticipation of his orders. 

“Mr.P „ said the widow in a whining, tremulous tone, 
“I want an epitaph to the memory of my poor dear man:— 
you know he was a tender kind-hearted lamb to me, -(“ He 
was a tiger,“ muttered Tom.) “ and I want something that 
will explain the character, — (“ He had none that will bear 
explanation,” said he in a whisper.) ‘“‘ You know, Mr. P P 
proceeded the lady; he was charitable, affectionate, sober, 
religious—in short, he was —here she managed to squeeze 
out her first tear. 

“Pll fit him immediately ma’am,” interrupted Tom: “ in 
the mean time, ma’am, please to run your eye over these pat- 
terns,” handing her a greasy dogs-eared MS. volume, “ and 
if none of those will do—I will make him a stave on purpose.” 
The widow turned and turned again—read and re-read—but 
there was nothing amongst the sample that answered the throb- 
bing of her sensitive heart; at length she closed the volume in 
despair, and begged of Tom to execute a bran new one in 
his best style. 

The poet-sextun held consultation with the ceiling, as other 
knowing persons sometimes do, in the fullness of deep thought 
and reflection, then fixed his rolling eyes upon a well-smoked 
flitch just swinging above him, rubbed his hands, raked to- 
gether the embers of his fire, and sat with pen in hand and 
spectacles on nose, and, as the poet Collins says of melan- 
cholly, 


Like one inspired.“ 
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At length the liquid lines were penned, and after a few ex- 
pressive ahems! Tom read as follow;— 


Under this stone 
Lies Mister Bone; 
He lying lived, and lying died, 
For, dying or living, he always lied:—”’ 


« Oh! Mr. P „ interrupted the widow, the poor soul 
always told the truth to the best of his ability.“ —“ Yes, 
ma' am, to the best of his ability, I know he did; but you know 
ma’am, he had been bed-ridden for many years,” replied 
Tom, “ and therefore he lived lying, and died lying.” The 
rogue turned round and gave mea knowing wink, expressive 
of his high sense of his own ingenuity. The widow’s silence 
showed her scruples were at an end, and the author pro- 
ceeded in the recitation of his production: 


« His virtues under a bushel were hid, 


II mean under a bushel of vices,” said Tom, in a half au- 
dible whisper to me;) 


` 


“% But he did as he liked, and liked what he did,” 


(He was drunk every day,” muttered Tom aside.) 


« And I his survivor and widow dear, 

Come here every day with a sigh and a tear; 
And [ says to all husbands, * take copy from he, 
And make ready to follow him like unto me.“ 


“ Thank you—oh! thank you, Mr. P ! you are aclever 
man! Oh! if the poor dear departed lamb could but hear how 
nicely you have spoken of him! Pray, Mr. P „ how much 
am I to pay you?” Twenty pence, if you please ma’am— 
two-pence a line—long and short together: the long ones 
ought to be two-pence half-penny, but I had rather give than 
take.” The widow forthwith paid her pence; and having 
pocketed what might have been called an affront, but which 
she took for an epitaph, she made her curtesy in apparent 
delight; and it was a fine thing to see the face Tom made 
when he had shut the door upon her. Munden is the only 
man who could give an idea of that extraordinary phiz. 

„What a dottrel that old woman is!” said he. That 
rascal of a husband led her the life of a niger-slave, and she 
was spaniel enough to like him the better. However, twen- 
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ty-pence is well earned: those who understand the king’s En- 
glish will see I have given the knave his due, and the widow 
goes home pleased withal—for a knavish speech sleeps in 
a foolish ear.” 

I have not space to copy more of Tom’s choice morsels, but 
they were all smart in their way, or, as [ should rather say, 
in his way. I could give twenty other instances of the cheer- 
fulness of sextons, but I have indulged in my rambling gos- 
sip long enough, and I am sure my readers can support my few 
observations from their own experience. 

To conclude this desultory suhject: - there is a moral beau- 
ty in cheerfulness wherever it exists: it becomes every per- 
son, and every period of life; but a cheerful old age is the 
choicest of earthly blessings. When I see the gray-haired 
sexton smiling and chirping amidst the labour of his voca- 
tion, I think of the spreading ivy on the ruin that flourishes 
the freshest and greenest amidst the scenes of desolation and 
decay. : G. F. 


———— 


For the Port Folio. 
ON THE PRINCIPLES OF TASTE. 
(From the French. ) 


Most writers on the fine arts have treated this subject 
with more ostentation than exactness or simplicity. Of this 
we have an example in the manner in which they speak of 
poetry. They think they cunvey a just idea when they say 
that it embraces all the arts: that it is composed of painting, 
music and eloquence. 

As to eloquence; it speaks, it demonstrates, it relates. 
Like music it has a regulated measure, of which the tones 
and cadences form a kind of concert. Painting designates 
objects, and clothes them with colours in every variety of 
shade: she uses colours and the pencil; she employs melody 
and harmony: she shows truth, and makes us love it. 

Poetry embraces every subject. She seizes upon the most 
brilliant pages of history: she ranges through the fields of 
philosophy: she rolls her eye upward, and traces the motions 
of the stars: she plunges into the earth, and investigates the 
secrets of nature: she walks in the receptacles of the dead, 
to hehold the rewards of virtue and the punishments of vice. 
When she has exhausted this world, she creates a new sphere, 
which she embellishes with lofty edifices, and peoples with a 
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new race of men, endued with those qualities which her fan- 
cy has invented. It is a species of magic: she deceives the 
eye, the imagination, and even the judgment, and thus pro- 
duces real pleasure by chimerical inventions. ‘This is the 
manner in which writers usually speak of poetry. 

They hold nearly the same language of the other arts. 
Enraptured with what so much occupies their own minds, 
they lanch into pompous descriptions, instead of precise de- 
finitions: or if they donot make the attempt, they often mis- 
take the accessary for the principal, or the principal for the 
accessary. 

It is our object to draw the veil which obscures this sub- 
ject, to establish the true principles of the arts, and to fix 
the notions which belong to them with as much precision as 
possible. 

This treatise is divided into three parts. In the first we 
shall examine the nature of the arts, their concurrences and 
essential differences. We shall show, from the very forma- 
tion of the human mind, that the imitation of nature should 
be their common object; and that the only difference between 
them consists in the various means which they employ to 
accomplish this purpose. The means by which painting, mu- 
sic and dancing accomplish their respective purposes, are 
colours, sound, and gesture: that of poetry is discourse. 
Hence we perceive, on the one hand, the intimate connexion 
amounting to a species of fraternity, which unites all the 
arts, all children of nature,* pursuing the same end, and regu- 
lated by the same rules: and on the other the particular differ- 
ences, which separate and distinguish them. 

After having established the nature of the arts by the 
genius of man which produces them, it was natural to think 
of the consequences which might be deduced from it: the 
more so, because taste is the criterion by which the fine arts 
are judged, and reason itself lays down no rules but in ac- 
cordance with taste. If it be found that taste and genius are 
in unison, and that they concur in imposing the same laws 
upon the arts generally, and upon each in particular, we shall 
have additional evidence of our first principle. This is the 


* Etenim omnes artes quæ ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam 
commune vinculum, et quasi cognatione quadam inter se continenter. 
Cic. pro. Archia poeta. 

This may be illustrated by reficcting on the impressions made upon our 
mind by the group of Laocoon. We can at any moment bring to the mind’s 
eye the writhings of the sufferer, and the contortions of the snakes; but 
whether we are indebted for this picture to the poet or the sculptor, it 18 
not easy to distinguish. | 
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object of the second part, in which it is shown, that good 
taste in the arts is in strict conformity with the principles 
Jaid down in the first part: and that the rules of taste are 
nothing more than deductions from the principle of imitation. 
For if the arts are essentially imitators of nature, it fcllows 
that a true relish for nature must be good taste in the arts. 
This consequence is demonstrated in several chapters, in 
which we endeavour to show what is taste, on what it de- 
pends, how it is destroyed, &c. and all these chapters com 
- stantly keep in view the general principle of imitation which 
embraces the whole. These two parts contain the demonstra- 
tions which flow from reasoning. 

The third contains those proofs which are furnished by 
the artists themselves. This is the theory confirmed by the 
practice. 


PART I. 


In which the nature of the Arts is ascertained from the ge- 
nius which produces them. 


It is not necessary that we should commence with an eulo- 
gium upon the arts in general, They are their own best 
panegyrists: all the world feels their benefits. They have 
built towns: collected the wandering tribes of man, polished 
his manners, softened his heart, and qualified him for socie- 
ty. Destined to charm our senses and to serve our wants, 
they have become, in a measure, a second order of elements, 
the creation of which nature reserved for our own industry. 


CHAPTER f. 


Definition, division, and origin of the Arts in general. 


Ax art, in general, is a collection of rules to direct the 
best manner of doing that, which may be done well or ill. 
For that which can only be done well or ill, has no need of 
art. 

These rules are no more than general principles, drawn 
from particular observations, frequently repeated, and always 
confirmed by the repetition. For instance, we observe that 
an orator displeases his audience, if in his opening he mani- 
fests a spirit of haughtiness, or an overweening degree of 
self-confidence: from this, we lay it down as a general rule, 
that an exordium should be modest. Thus every observation 
contains a precept, and every precept grows out of observa- 
tion. 

The first inventor of the arts is want, the most ingenious 
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of all masters, whose precepts are, of all others, the best un- 
derstood. Cast naked upon a naked earth, to use the language 
ef Lucretius and Pliny, with cold, heat, and wet to encoun- 
ter, externally, and the internal clamours of hunger and thirst 
to appease, man could not long remain inactive. He was 
forced to seek for the means of subsistence, and he succeed- 
ed. When he found the articles, he improved them, to ren- 
der the use more certain, more easy, more satisfactory, as 
occasion might require. Thus, when he felt the inconveni- 
ence of rain, he sought a shelter. If this was a tufted tree, it 
soon occurred to him to twine the branches together that he 
might be better protected. In process of time he connects 
other trees with the first, and he has a more certain, commo- 
dious, and extensive covering for his family, his provisions, 
and his herds. As observations multiply, industry and taste 
having daily suggested something new to the first essay, either 
in the embellishment or improvement of the edifice, there 
is formed, in the course of time, a body of precepts called 
architecture, which is the art of building houses in a solid, 
commodious and decent manner. 

Similar observations were made upon other matters having 
relation to the means of preserving life, or of promoting its 
pleasures and comforts: thence arise the arts of necessity and 
convenience. | 

After necessity and convenience were gratified, there want- 
ed but another step to attain the agreeable, which is a third 
order of luxuries: for the convenient, holding a middle rank, 
between the necessary and the purely agreeable, partakes of 
both. 

Thus we may distinguish three species of arts, with respect 
to the ends which they propose. 

The objects of the first are the wants of men: nature, which 
has exposed man to a thousand evils, and abandoned him to 
them from the moment of his birth, seems to have deter- 
mined that the remedies for these miseries, should only be 
obtained by his industry and labour. Thus we have the me- 
chanical arts. 

Pleasure is the end of the second. These arts are pro- 
duced in the moments of pleasure, and under the influence 
of abundance and tranquillity. They are called the fine arts. 
These are music, poetry, painting, sculpture, and the art of 
gesture, or dancing.* 

The third rank contains those arts which have for their 


The drama may be regarded as one of the fine arts, since in fact it 
is a combination of the whole, giving vitality to each. Tr. 
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ebjects, pleasure and utility combined: such as eloquence and 
architecture. Necessity gave birth to them, and taste has 
brought them to perfection. They hold a middle rank be- 
tween the other two. 

The arts of the first order employ nature as they find her, 
only for use and service. Those of the third, employ her, by 
polishing her, for use. The fine arts do not employ her at 
all: they do no more than imitate her after their own man- 
ner, which we shall explain in the ensuing chapter. Thus 
nature only is the object of all arts. She is the source of all 
our wants, and all our pleasures: the mechanical arts and 
those of taste were only made to draw them from her. 

We speak now only of the fine arts, that is, of those 
which have pleasure for their object: and that we may the 
better understand what they are, we shall recur to the cau- 
ses which produced them. 

Mau made the arts, and for themselves they were made. 
Tired of the uniformity of those enjoyments which simple 
nature afforded, and finding themselves in a situation to re- 
ceive pleasure, men had recourse to their genius to procure 
a new order of ideas and sentiments, which would revive the 
mind, and reanimate their taste. But what could genius ef- 
fect, restrained in its richness and views from overstepping 
nature? labouring, too, for men whose faculties were re- 
stricted within the same limits? All her efforts were directed, 
necessarily to the task of selecting the most enticing objects 
of nature, from which to form an exquisite whole, more per- 
fect than nature herself, and yet without ceasing to be natu- 
ral. This is the fundamental principle of the arts, upon 
which the artists of all ages have proceeded. Wherefore I 
conclude, Ist, that genius, which is the parent of all the arts, 
should imitate nature: 2d, that nature is not to be imitated 
in her ordinary appearance, as we behold her every day: 3d, 
that taste, for which the arts are made, should be satished 
when the objects of nature have been well chosen and well 
imitated by the arts. ‘Thus, all our demonstrations, tend to 
establish an imitation of nature, from the very character of 
genius which produces them. taste, which decides upon them, 
and the practice of the best artists. 


CHAPTER 11. 
Genius has produced the Arts only by imitation. 


Tre human mind can create but imperfectly: all its pro- 
ductions carry the evidence of a model. Even those mon- 
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sters which a disordered imagination sometimes places before 
our eyes, cannot be composed but from materials furnished 
by nature. If genius, through caprice, from these articles, 
forms an assemblage contrary to the laws of nature, in degra- 
ding nature she debases herself, and becomes a species of 
madness. The limits are marked, beyond which, if genius 
wander, it is lost: a chaos rather than a world is formed, 
and disgust rather that pleasure is excited.* 

Genius then which labours to please, neither ought, nor 
can, trascend the bounds of nature. Its powers consist, not 
in searching after what might be, but in the discovery of 
what actually exists. Invention in the arts is not the faculty 
of creating objects, but of finding them out and ascertaining 
their uses. And those men of genius who discover most, 
discover nothing that did not exist before. They are not 
creators but in consequence of reflection: and they only re- 
fiect that they may acquire the power of creating. The most 
insignificant objects excite them: because they bear in their 
minds a mass of intellectual spirit ever ready to be employ- 
ed. Genius is like the earth, which produces nothing with- 
out seed. This comparison, far from impoverishing the artist, 
tends to point out to him the extent and source of his real 
wealth, which is inexhaustible: since all the knowledge which 
can be acquired becomes the germe of productions in the arts. 
Genius has no other limits, as it regards its objects, than 
those of the universe. 

Genius ought then to have an aid to elevate and sustain 
her, and this aid isnature. She can neither create, nor can 
she destroy. Genius can therefore only follow and imitate 
nature, and therefore all that genius produces is the creature 
of imitation. 

To imitate is to copy a model. This term contains two 
ideas: 1st, the original or prototype, containing the traits 
which we wish to imitate: and 2d, the copy which represents 
them. 

Nature, that is to say, every thing that exists, is the proto- 
type or model of the arts. 

To explain this, we may distinguish, as it were, four 
worlds: the existing world or universe, actual, civil, physical, 
and moral, of which we compose a part: the historical world, 
which is peopled with great names, and filled with splendid 
achievements: the fabulous world, composed of imaginary 
gods and heroes: and the ideal or possible world, or all ex- 


See Southey’s Curse of Kehama, where all the splendour of a poetical 
mind is lost in our disgust at many of the passages. Tr. ` 


æ 
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isting beings in general, from which imagination draws 
individuals, which it depicts in all the modes of existence 
and propriety. Thus Aristophanes draws Socrates, a sub- 
ject taken from society then existing The Horatii are taken 
trom history: Medea from fable: the miser from the pos- 
sible world. This is, in general, what we call nature. It 
is necessary as we have already said, that the industri- 
ous imitator should have her constantly before his eyes. 
Wherefore? because she comprehends all the plans or models 
of regular works, and the designs of all those ornaments 
which can please us. The arts do not create their own laws: 
these are independent of their caprice, and are invariably 
traced from nature. 

What then is the province of the arts? It is to transplant 
the traits of nature, and to exhibit them under aspects of a 
different character. Thus the chisel of the statuary converts a 
block of marble into the representation of a hero. The painter, 
by his colours, exhibits on canvass, all visible objects. The 
musician, by artificial sounds, makes a tempest rage when all 
is calm, and the invention and melody of the poct fils the 
heart with feigned images, and fictitious sentiments, which 
are often more pleasing than those which are true and na- 
tural. Whence I conclude, that the arts, in every thing pro- 
perly so called, are no more than imitations or resemblances, 
of what does not actually, but only appears to exist: and that 
the foundation of the fine arts is not the true but the proba- 
ble. This consequence is so important that we shall proceed 
to illustrate it by application. 

What is painting? an imitation of visible objects. It has 
nothing of the true or real: all is a phantom, and its perfec- 
tion results from its resemblance to the reality. 

Gesture may very well regulate the tones and attitudes of 
an orator in the rostrum, and of a man in conversation.* But 
it is not in these respects that they properly belong to the 
arts. They may also wander astray, the one in those ca- 
prices in which sounds clash without design, the other in 
the leaps and starts of phrenzy: but neither of them in these 
cases, is within its proper limits. In order that they should 
be so, they must return to imitation: that they should form an 
artificial representation of human passions. It is then that 
we recognize them with pleasure, and that they impart a 
kind and degree of sentiment which satisfies us. 


* See the representation of Rolla saving the child of Alonzo. That 
particular attitude is not necessary, but it pleases the eye, and fills it with 


gentiments of tLe clevated character, and protecting power of the chief. 
Tr. 
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Poetry is nothing but a fiction. In her pages the wolf has 
the traits of a powerful and unjust man; the lamb those of 
oppressed innocence. The Eclogue offers to our contempla- 
tion, tuneful shepherds, which are no more than resemblan- 
ces, or images. Comedy holds up the portrait of an actual 
miser, which is effected by greuping the traits of avarice. 

Tragedy is not poetry, but as it is an imitation. Cesar 
quarreled with Pompey. This is nut poetry, it is history. 
But conversations, motives, and intrigues have been invent- 
ed, according to the ideas which the history of those times 
impart; this becomes poetry, because this alone is the work 
of genius and art. 

The epic is only a recital of possible actions, presented 
with all the characteristics of reality. Neither Juno nor 
Eneas ever said what Virgil has imputed to them; but they 
might have held such language, and this is enough for poetry. 
It is a continual falsehood, with every appearance of truth. 

Thus all the arts, in every thing that they produce truly 
artificial, are nothing more than imaginary things, fictitious 
beings, copied and imitated from the truth. For this reason 
we always place nature in opposition to art: that we hear no- 
thing but the remark that we must follow nature: that art is 
perfect when it represents perfectly: in short, that the most 
exquisite productions of art are those which imitate nature 
so faithfully that we take them for nature herself. 

And this imitation for which we have so natural a pro- 
pensity, since it is the guide and director of man, vivimus 
ad exempla, is one of the principal sources of pleasure which 
the arts produce. The mind dwells upon the original and 
the copy: and the judgment which it forms, makes an im- 
pression so much the more agrecable, as it is an evidence to 
us of our own penetration and intelligence. 

This theery is not new. We find it in all the ancient wri- 
ters. Aristotle commences his Poetics by laying down the 
principle that music, dancing, poetry and painting are imita- 
tive arts. [o this all the rules of his treatise are reduced. 
According to Plato, to be a poet, it does not suffice to nar- 
rate, he must feign and create what he recounts. In his Re- 
public he condemns poetry; because, being essentially an 
Imitation, the objects which it copies might affect the man- 
ners.* So, too, Horace, in his Art of Poetry: 

Si fautoris ages aulæa manentis, 


Etis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores; 
Mobilibusque decor naturis dandus et annis. 


Plutarch explains this so clearly, that we must cite the passage. Plato 
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Why do we attend to the manners but that we may copy 
them? 


Respicere exemplar morum viteque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, et vivas hinc ducere voces. 


Vivas voces docere;* that is, follow nature. The whole may 
be expressed in this precept, ex noto fictum carmen sequar 
—from well-known tales the fictions raise. I may feign what 
is well known: the reader will be deceived: he fancies that 
he beholds nature herself, and that nothing is easier than to 
do the same thing. But my production is the work of genius, 
to which a moderate mind is wholly inadequate—Sudet mul- 
tum frustraque laboret—Ars. Poet. I. 240. 

The very terms which the ancients used in speaking of 
poetry show that they considered it as an imitative art. The 
Greeks called it ., (fabrico) and pseecodes (imitari)—the 
Latins translated the first term ſacere the best authors said 
facere pœma, i. e. to forge, fabricate, create: the second they 
rendered by fingere and imitari, which equally signify imita- 
tion, such as we behold in the arts, or a real and moral imi- 
tation, such as we see in society. But as the meaning of 
these words, in the lapse of time, has been extended, pervert- 
ed or narrowed, principles which were stated with perspicu- 
ity by their authors, have been mistaken, or involved in ob- 
scurity. By fiction they meant those fables in which the poet 
employs the intervention of Gods, who compose a part of his 
machinery; because this part of fiction 1s the most noble. 
By imitation, not simply an artificial copy of nature, but all 
sorts of imitation in general. Whence it follows that these 
words, having no longer their original meaning, they are no 
longer proper to designate poetry, and the language of the 
ancients, has been rendered unintelligible to many readers. 

From what has been said, it results, that poetry consists 
in imitation. So it is in regard to painting, dancing, and mu- 
sic: Nothing is real in those arts: all is imaginary, feigned, 
copied, artificial. It is this which constitutes their essential 
character 10 opposition to nature. 


himself,” he says, “ teaches us that poetry consists only in fable: and he 
defines fable to bea false recital, resembling the truth. Narrration tells us 
what has occurred: fable is the image and representation of this narra- 
tion. And there is as great a difference between the author of the fable 
and the narration, as there is between the latter and the actor.” 

* See Mr. Francis’ note on this—4 Franc. Hor. 250. Tr. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Genius should not imitate Nature such as she is. 


Genius and Taste are so intimately connected in the arts, 
that there are cases in which we cannot write without ap- 
pearing to confound them, nor separate, without depriving 
them of their peculiar functions. This is what we shall at- 
tempt in this place, where it is impossible to say what geni- 
us should do in imitating nature in the absence of taste, 
which is its guide. We are obliged to touch lightly upon this 
point here, to prepare the reader for what follows: but we 
shall examine it more thoroughly in the second part. 

Aristotle compares poetry with history. The difference, 
according to him, does not consist in the form or the style, 
but in their very nature. History describes what has actually 
happened: Poetry, as it might have been. The one is bound 
to adhere to the truth: it creates neither persons nor events. 
The other is only restricted to the probable: it invents and 
imagines at will: it describes from its own resources. The 
historian furnishes examples such as they are, often imper- 
fect. The poet presents them as they ought to be. And this 
is the reason, according to the same writer, (Aristotle) why 
poetry is more philosophical and more instructive than his- 
tory. . 

Upon this principle we may conclude that the arts are imi- 
tators of nature; that would be an excellent imitation which 
would not copy her servilely; but which, selecting proper ob- 
jects and traits, would present them with all the perfection of 
which they are susceptible: in a word, an imitation in which 
we should behold nature, not as she actually exists, but such 
as she might be, and such as the mind might conceive. 

What did Zeuxis do when he resolved to paint a perfect 
beauty? Did he undertake to draw the portrait of some par- 
ticular female, whose picture was historical? He collected all 
the several traits of several beauties then living: from these 
he formed in his own mind a fictitious combination, and 
this idea was the prototype or model of his picture, which 
was probable and poetical in its totality, and was only true 
and historical in its separate parts. This is the example which 


* Horace goes much farther than the Stagirite, for he affirms of Epic 
poetry, which is acknowledged to be inferior to tragedy in point of im 
struction—tbat it is more philosophical than philosophy itself. 

Qui sit quid pulchrum, quid turpe quid utile, quid nop, 
Plenius et melius Crysippo et Crautore dicit. Tr. 
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artists furnish: this is the course which they ought to pursue, 
and it has been the practice of all the great artists without 
exception. 

When Moliere wished to depict Misanthropy, he did not 
seek an original in Paris of which he might make an exact 
copy: this would have been no more than a history—a por- 
trait—he would not have accomplished more than half his 
object. But he collected all the traits of a morose humour 
that he could find in human nature; to this he added all that 
his own genius could furnish of the same kind. From these 
traits combined and assorted, he drew acharacter which was 
not only just, but probable. His comedy is not the history 
of Alcestes, but the picture of Alccstes is the history of 
Misanthropy in general. By this means he has illustrated 
that passion much better than if he had been a scrupulous 
historian, tracing the life and character of an actual mi- 
santhrope.* 

These two instances will serve to give us a clear and dis- 
tinct idea of what is called beautiful nature. It is not what 
actually does, but what might exist—the true beautiful, 
which is represented, as if it actually existed, with all the 
embellishments and perfections which it is capable of re- 
ceiving. 

This does not prevent the real and true from becoming 
subjects of the arts. In Hesiod the muses are made to speak 
thus: we know how to give the appearance of truth to 
falsehood, and we also can sing what is true without apy 
mixture of fiction.” If an historical fact is found to possess 
sufficient attractions for a poem or a picture, the painter and 
the poet, both set to work and embellish it according to their 
several arts. When Le Brun painted the battles of Alexan- 
der, he found in history the fact, the personages, and the 
scene: still, what invention, what poetry does he not display! 
the disposition, attitude and expression are the creations of 
genius. Thus art builds itself on the foundation of truth. 
And it may mingle it so adreitly with fiction, as to form a 
whole of the same nature. 


* Plato, in bis Republic, has the same idea in speaking of statuarists, 
“ who collect together the most beautiful points in different bodies, in 
order to compose one more perfect, to which no human body can approach 
in regularity and symmetry.” It was a common saying among the an- 
cients, he is as beautiful as a statue, and we say of a woman exquisitely 
beautiful, that she is like a picture. In that sense also, Juvenal, to con- 
vey a more adequate idea of the horrors of a tempest, calls it a poetical 
tempest. 

omnia fiunt 
Talia, tam graviter, si quando Poetica surgit 
Tempestaa—Sat. xu. 


or 
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Atque ita mentitur, sic verisfalsa remiscet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum. Hor: 


This is the course generally pursued in epics, tragedies, 
and historical paintipgs. As the fact is no longer in the 
hands of the historian, but has been delivered over to the 
artist, who has a right to attempt every thing which can pro- 
mote his design, he breaks it up, if I may so speak, in order 
to give ita new form: he adds, retrenches, or transposes. If 
it be a poem, he prepares plots, intrigues, &c. for the germe of 
all is supposed to be in history, which it is his business to 
illustrate. If the foundation be fictitious, the artist then en- 
joys his privileges in their fullest extent, and creates what- 
ever he requires. It is a privilege which we grant, because 
he is obliged to please. 

(To be continued.) 


For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Judge Gould, of Lichfield, who has been occupied for 
many years as a teacher of law, has issued a Warning and 
Protest” against the publication of the lectures which he has 
delivered to his pupils. He does not know whether any such 
design is in contemplation, but he infers the fact from the 
circumstance of an inquiry having been made, at the De- 
partment of State, of which he was immediately apprised, 
whether any copy-right had been taken out forthem. The 
delivery of these lectures, the Judge considers as merely a 
sale or assignment of asingle copy to each pupil, which copy 
he has no right to make public, or to multiply, by printing or 
otherwise, without the consent of the author. He declines 
“ obtruding an argument upon the public,” but he refers us 
to an English decision on the subject, in which the Lord 
Chancellor (Eldon) granted an injunction against the publi- 
cation of Dr. Abernethy’s oral lectures, without his consent. 
How that injunction would stand in an action at common 
law, is yet to be seen, and therefore it is not an authority 
even in England. It is the opinion of one of the most learned 
lawyers of this time, and therefore to be respected. Still it 
is only a decision in equity, and as to equity—why, says 
Selden, one Chancellor has a long foot and another has a 
short foot. We do not see how an exclusive privilege can be 
granted for uttering and vending a particular form of words 
and phrases, without depositing an exemplification in a pub- 
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lic office. How could a pretended infringement be proved? 
But there is still less occasion for an argument from us, than 
from the worthy gentleman whose intellectual labours are 
thus invaded. Long may he enjoy the fruits of them. Should 
the meditated piracy—-so to speak—bt put into execution, 
we are confident that the honourable feelings of the American 
bar, will render it an unprofitable, as it would be, a disho- 
nourable enterprise. We ought not to conclude this para- 
graph without some notice of the manner in which Mr. Gould 
has been made acquainted with this scheme. It manifests 
an attention to the feelings and interest of individuals highly 
creditable to the eminent individual, to whom the chief de- 
partment of state has been confided. 

The following is an extract from a Jubilee Oration, deli- 
vered in Ohio. The Orator was probably enjoying by an- 
ticipation the choice nectar” that was to follow the delivery 
of his speech. And if we may be allowed to draw a fanciful 
supposition at that instant on a presentation of a copy (of the 
Declaration of Independence) to Jove, by the Goddess of 
Liberty, he exclaimed with a voice of thunder, ‘ Mercury: 
Mercury!! Tell Bacchus to roll out the barrels—fill the gob- 
lets with the choicest nectar: for this day a nation is born, 
‘The Queen of the world and the child of the skies.” 

In describing a boat-race at Easton, one of the newspa- 
pers of Maryland gives us the following specimen of literary 
finery: 

“ The day was serene and bright—the skill of the oarsmen 
caused the glittering blades to cleave the smooth surface of 
the waters with precision harmonious to the eye and ear, 
whilst their vigorous arms propelled with graceful sweep the 
swift prows through the rapid collecting foam. The boats 
fly over the bosom of the beautiful Tread Haven with incon- 
ceivable swiftness, and the receding shores rapidly retire from 
their view.” 

The following is extracted from the Alexandria Herald.— 
Every thing that relates to the great and good man, who is 
the subject of it, awakens the liveliest interest among that 
portion of the American people, who have never been de- 
luded by the calumnies of Paine, Callender, the Aurora, and 
the author of the anonymous letters in the appendix to Mar- 
shal’s Life of Washington. We cannot believe that such a 
journal as is spoken of, would have been committed to“ in- 
discreet” hands, and if “ honour” require that it should be 
preserved in the repository to which it was consigned, we 
are at a loss to conceive upon what grounds the commu- 
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nity” are “entitled” to violate it. They order matters dif- 
ferently, however, in the Herald, the editor of which, speaks 
of these high matters as lightly as if he were about to “ treat” 
his readers with the secrets of a young lady’s love-letter. 

At the time of General Washington’s death, it was stated 
in the newspapers, that he had left a journal of his life from 
the time he entered into public service, down to the day 
when he became incapable of continuing it. It may not, at 
this time, be improper to ask whether such a journal does, or 
ever did exist? and if so, whether the author gave any di- 
rections as to the disposition to be made of it? 

In reply tothe above inquiry, we are enabled to say, that 
a journal of the kind referred to, does exist—and is now in 
the possession of a young gentleman of this place, from whom 
we have, some time since, had the promise of being favoured 
with a few extracts. He has refrained complying with his 
promise, from feelings of delicacy, which, though honour- 
able, we think, ought not to exist in regard to the paragon of 
a man, whose very minutest acts the community, not of this 
or that city, or state, or country, but of the whole civilized 
world, conceive they are entitled to. We have little doubt, 
however, that the young gentleman of whom we have spoken, 
if he be left to his own good discretion, will no longer with- 
hold the treat which he has in his power, of furnishing from 
this inestimable treasure.” 

It is proposed to abridge Mr. Colden’s Life of Fulton, and 
by combining it in that shape with several unpublished es- 
says of Mr. F. to form a volume for the benefit of his orphan 
children. The essays are said to exhibit the character of the 
writer in a new and interesting light, and are calculated to 
favour the cause of science and of sound thinking. The pub- 
lication of this volume, we hope, may be executed at an early 
day, and an opportunity afforded to every friend of the me- 
mory of one, who has proved himself a public benefactor, in 
so large a sense, to discharge, in some degree, the large debt 
of gratitude that 1s due to him. 

A person in New-Orleans, who solicited the honour of pro- 
nouncing an eulogy on Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, 
not being gratified by the authorities, anticipated the cere- 
mony by publishing his eulogy the day before that of the 
orator elect was delivered. It is said to be sad stuff, and, 
among other follies, to declare, that “the admirers of the 
‘ benefactor of humanity,’ will establish a pilgrimage to Mon- 
ticello, as holy and as pure as that of the tomb of Jesus 
Christ is to a Christian.” 
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Mr. Poletica, in his recent work on the United States, 
speaks in the following terms of the ladies of this countrv:.— 

“Women in the United States enjoy a reputation for mo- 
rality, which the most violent defamers of that country have 
never dared assault. They assiduously fulfil the duties of 
wives and mothers. Their deportment is modest, decent, 
and very reserved.” 

“The beauty of the women of the United States is ge- 
nerally acknowledged. But it is of so transient a character, 
that a sentiment of compassion immediately mingles itself 
with the pleasure you experience in beholding the young 
American beauties, who assemble together in their evening 
entertainments. You involuntarily compare them to delicate 
flowers, that wither before the slightest breath of a northern 
wind. The frequent changes in the temperature of the air 
which distinguishes the climate of the United States, exert 
a fatal influence on the health of the inhabitants and the 
beauty of the women.” 

It is said in the Leeds Intelligencer that Mr. Jeffrey is 
about withdrawing from the Edinburg Review. The firm 
of Longman & Co. of London, had regularly paid to Con- 
stable & Co. a moiety of the salary of Mr. Jeffrey, (350/) 
for each number of the Review, which he suffered to remain 
in Constable’s hands, together with the moiety due from that 
house. Since their failure, he has, it is said, demanded the 
whole from Longman & Co., and the payment is resisted. 

M. Le Vasseur, who accompanied General Lafayette in 
his American tour, has written a letter to a friend in Vir- 
ginia, in which he says:— 

„The desire to make our countrymen acquainted with 
what is beautiful, simple and admirable, in the institutions of 
the United States, has suggested an idea, which appears a 
happy one, and will obtain, I sincerely hope, your approba- 
tion. It is the publication of a monthly Journal, the Revue 
Americaine, a periodical paper, of from eight to ten sheets of 
letter-press; whose special purpose is to demonstrate by facts, 
the immense advantages of the system introduced in your 
country, and to make the Europeans more exactly acquainted 
with the happy results, which such wise institutions have 
procured to the United States. It will be our endeavour to 
take advantage of all the discoveries in the sciences, manu- 
factures, and agriculture, which enrich the two Americas— 
we intend also to follow them in the progressive increase of 
their literature. The stockholders in this useful undertaking 
are gentlemen very well known and highly respectable. The 
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editorship is to be confided toa young gentleman, who is m 
end, and was my companion in arms, whose talents, senti- 
ments, and perfect integrity, are sure guarantees of the ex- 
cellence of his work.” 
Captain Parry’s Journal ofa third voyage for the discovery 
ofa North-west Passage, &c. performed in the years, 1824- 
5, &c. communicates nothing new on this subject. It was 
in fact, less successful than his former voyages, owing to an 
unavoidable accident. The summer of 1824, was spent in 
combatting with the ice in Baffin’s Bay. For this purpose 
extraordinary machinery was employed, and no doubt the 
Vessels were strained. They were obliged to take up their 
Winter quarters in Port Bowen, lat. 73° lon. 89°, and were 
detained there until 20th July, 1825. After sailing a few 
miles back along the eastern coast of the inlet, one of the 
Bhips, the Fury, on the ist of August, stranded; and after 
nearly a month had been Spent in endeavouring to heave her 
own, it was found necessary to abandon her. His own ship, 
the Hecla, being now encumbered with a double crew, and 
the season far advanced, Capt. Parry returned to England, 
where he arrived in October. 

The Story of Isabel, by the Author of the Favourite of Na- 
ture, is an evangelical novel, and may suit those readers who 
are AE to see the precepts of religion mingled with the 
fictions of romance, provided, moreover, they belong to the 
established church. If they do not enjoy this inestimable 
privilege, they may find themselves offended by a spirit of 
intolerance of the straitest sort. Were it not for these revolt- 
ing features, we should Pronounce a very favourable opinion 
of this novel. : 

Mr. Ayres has published about ten thousand copies of the 
Life of Lafayette, by the late Robert Waln, jun. He has 
issued proposals for printing the Life of Bonaparte, by Sir 
Walter Scott, in two vols. 8vo. 

A very useful little volume, under the title Experiments 
to determine the comparative value of the principal varieties of 
Fuel, has just issued from the press. It is from the pen of 
Mr. Marcus Bull, of this city, and bears evidence, through- 
out, of the accuracy and unwearied patience for which that 
gentleman is distinguished. The objects of his inquiry are 
to ascertain the cheapest kind of fuel and the most economi- 
cal mode of using it. In the slight sketch which we give of 
the literature of the day, it would be impossible to introduce 
such a detailed notice of Mr. Bull’s experiments as would 
convey to the reader, an adequate idea of their utility. Those 
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who are interested in the important subject to which they 
relate, must purchase the book and study it thoroughly. 

The following passage, which we have translated from the 
Revue Ency clopédique, will show how favourably Mr. Bulls 
labours have been regarded by the savans of Paris: —“ This 
performance is particularly remarkable for its accordance 
with the results of experiments made in Europe of a diſſer- 
ent character. Mr. Bull carefully describes those which he 
has pursued, and this part of his book is not the least in- 
structive. He compares his inquiries with those of Lavoisier, 
Crawford, Dalton, and Rumford, and estimates the degree 
of exactness which they may have attained. He next de- 
scribes his apparatus and modes of weighing; his methods of 
calculation and the principles upon which they are founded. 
He reviews every thing of importance that has been done on 
this subject in France, Great Britain, and his own country, 
and turns to advantage every thing that he collects, His exe 
periments were prosecuted during a period of six months, 
and extended to forty-six kinds of wood, to coal from seven 
mines in America, to those of England, and particularly some 
kinds of charcoal; and, finally, to a mixture of coal, charcoal, 
and clay, which is used in America as well as in some parts 
of Europe. The memoir of Mr. Bull is the most complete 
that has hitherto been published on the subject of fuel, which 
is so important an article in domestic economy. It is to be 
wished that it may be translated into French, in order that 
its usefulness may be more extensively diffused. 

R. DES ILVER has issued proposals for publishing “A Col. 
lection of Ancient and Modern Jurisprudence.” 

Under the above title, adopted as a convenient designation 
of a work which will necessarily be miscellaneous in its ma- 
terials, it is proposed to submit to the profession a series of 
numbers, which will comprise, in a cheap and commodious 
form, a variety of works, and parts of works, useful in a law 
library, but difficult to be procured, or too expensive to be 
in general use. It is scarcely necessary to remind the well- 
read Lawyer, that in the bulky tomes which have been be- 
queathed to the profession by the ancient “ sons of the Jaw,” 
there is much valuable matter that might be extracted from 
the mass of learning, now useless, except as exhibiting juri- 
dical lore or professional expertness. Of the two folio vo- 
lumes, for instance, of the works of Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
nothing is now practically useful to an American lawyer but 
the sections which relate to maritime law. They do not 
amount to a twentieth part of these learned labours; yet to 
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obtain this small portion, the whole must be purchased.— 
Domat and Rutherforth might be cited also as instances of 
authors whose volumes might be advantageously abridged 
for the use of American students. Numerous valuable tracts 
could be selected and preserved in this manner, and by being 
embodied in a volume, with the useful helps of indexes, 
could be brought into service with promptness and certainty 
of citation. There are, moreover, in the old books, which, it 
can scarcely be expected, will ever be brought out of their 
primitive black letter, many insulated adjudications which 
still retain their places in argument, and still secure for their 
authors a niche in the professional library. 

Reports of distinguished jurists, on particular branches of 
the law, in various states of the Union, such as Mr. Livings- 
ton’s on the Laws of Louisiana, Mr. Ingersoll’s on the Cri- 
minal Code of Pennsylvania, &c , and, occasionally, sound 
and efficient speeches in the congress or the respective legis- 
latures of the nation, might thus be preserved. 

Translations from the dead and living languages, of suita- 
ble treatises, will also find a place in this compilation. 

The publisher does not find it necessary to enter into a 
more particular detail of the objects embraced in these views, 
as it is not his intention to offer a regular journal to the pro- 
fession, which must be paid for by the year, without regard 
to the convenience, the judgment, or the taste of the subscri- 
ber. Every number will be complete in itself, or form a part 
of some entire work. 

By the use of double éolumns and a compact type, large 
volumes will be reduced to comparatively few pages, and thus 
many useful matters be placed within the reach of the profes- 
sion at an expense of at least a third of what has heretofore 
been paid. 

The first number will contain a translation of a work on 
the jurisprudence of sovereign nations, by Husner, a writer 
who has been distinguished as “the champion of neutral 
rights.” 

An Analytical Digest of all the reported decisions in the 
United States, will convey to practitioners a view of the 
progress of our own jurisprudence. , 

A. synopsis of such recent British decisions as may appear 
useful to an American lawyer, may form another department 
of the proposed work. 

“ The Lay of Gratitude,” a collection of Poems, by Daniel 
Bryan, occasioned by the visit of Lafayette to this country, 
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is thus noticed in an article which we translate from the 
Revue Enclyclopédique. 

“ There is nothing in history to be compared with the 
voyage of general Lafayette to America. A simple indivi- 
dual embarks from the old country in a ship in which other 
persons are passengers with him. He is without any attend- 
ants, protected by no flag, preceded by no proclamations, for 
he is neither a sovereign nor the representative of one,—and 
yet all the vessels sailing from Europe before him, carry to 
the new world the intelligence of his intended departure. 
At his approach, the telegraph announces that the Guest of 
the Nation is about to touch the soil of the United States. 
A thousand boats with banners flying, welcome the Cadmus 
which bears the noble visitor. He disembarks amidst the 
roar of artillery and the acclamations of a countless multi- 
tude, and scarcely has he landed when the profound emotion 
inspired by his presence, extends itself to all the confederated 
people of this vast empire. The magistrates are presented 
to him; the old men, remnants of those soldiers who fought 
with him, hasten to behold the French general who was the 
first to devote himself to the cause of their independence. 
Young females strewed his path with flowers: the youngest 
infant, a growing generation, which may hereafter describe 
this imposing spectacle, carried on their breasts the portrait 
of the hero whom their fathers welcomed: every where on 
his rout he passed under triumphal arches: riches were 
thrown at his feet; and when, after this visit, or rather this 
triumphal march of a year, Lafayette returns to his native 
country, we hear, long after, from the borders of America, 
Songs to the glory and honour of this citizen of two worlds. 

In the glowing language of patriotism and republican en- 
thusiasm, Mr. Bryan has recounted some of the principal 
events in the life of this illustrious personage, and particu- 
larly those of his last visit to the United States. All is not 
equally good in the collection of this American poet, but the 
admirers of poetry will distinguish many passages full of 
spirit and imagination: such, for instance, as The Greeting, a 
piece (supposed to be) addressed to the general on his arrival 
at Yorktown, and The Valedictory, a poem in which we find 
a versification of the beautiful farewell address of the presi- 
dent of the United States and the national Guest.” 
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Ou! what is woman’s tongue? 
Tis an organ composed of most wonderful stops, 
Delighting, affrighting, 
Amusing, abusing, 
Eighteen and threescore, 
High, low, rich and poor, 
Peers, parsons and poets, prigs, pedants and fops, 
And is seldom or never unstrung. 


But what words can set forth, 
All its magical worth, 
When in tones, which a Seraph might borrow, 
It ill fortune doth sooth, 
Blunts adversity’s tooth, 
Steals the tear from the eyelid of sorrow. 


When pleasure abounds, 
Its enlivening sounds, 
Give to rapture’s soft accents new breath— 
Rouse the hero to arms, 
Check the rising alarms, 
And guide him to conquest or death! 


But how alter’d the tone, 
When wounded he’s thrown, 
Where pale sickness her vigils doth keep, 
Its soft lullaby then, 
Draws the sting out of pain, 
And sends even anguish to sleep! 


But when the noisy tempests chatter, 
Mercy on us! what a clatter! 

How the sharps ring in our ears, 
Every note how discord tears! 

Then are all the changes rung, 

Thro’ the flights of woman’s tongue— 
Like the drum, it sounds alarms, 
Like the trumpet, wakes to arms, 
Like the fife, it whistles shrilly, 

Till its piercing wild notes thrill ye 
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Subduing soon, the horn it tries, 
And in softening murmurs dies.— 
Like the harp, its measures sweep 
Reviving pleasure’s round to keep, 
Then, like the flute, it lulls to sleep. 


Soon like the sweet guitar, 
Which lovers slyly seek 
When morn’s soft blushes break, 
It tinks through the window bar, 
And calls on Love to wake. 


Thus ev’ry day, 

Does this organ play, 

Its pleasing, teasing, 

Cheering, fleering, 

Jingling, tingling, 

Stealing, pealing, 

Darting, smarting, 

Creeping, sweeping, 

Gliding, chiding, 

Coaxing, hoaxing, 

Never ending roundelay— 
With drums, guitars, and trumpets’ sound, 
Harps, horns, and flutes make up the round, 
Of woman’s endless roundelay. 


VIEWS OF NATURE. 


The fair writer of Solitary Hours,” has shown that she 
can invoke the cheerful muse, with vividness and truth. Her 
doctrine 1s sound and beautifully inculcated. 


A fair place and pleasant, this same world of ours! 

Who says there are serpants ’mongst all the sweet flowers? 
Who says every blossom we pluck has its thorn? 

Pho! pho! laugh those musty old sayings to scorn. 


If you roam to the tropics for flow’rs rich and rare, 

No doubt there are serpents, and deadly ones, there 
If none but the rose will content ye, ’tis true 

You may get sundry scratches, and ugly ones too. 
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But prithee, look there, could a serpent find room, 
In that close woven moss, where those violets bloom? 
And reach me that woodbine (you'll get it with ease) 
Now, wiseacre! where are the thorns, if you please? 


I say there are angels in every spot, 

Though our dim earthly vision discerneth them not; 
That they’re guardians assigned to the least of us all, 
By Him who takes note if a Sparrow but fall; 


That they’re ay flitting near us, around us, above, 

On missions of kindness, compassion, and love, — 

That they’re glad when we’re happy, disturbed at our tears, 
Distressed at our weaknesses, failings, and fears; 


That they care for the least of our innocent joys, 

Though we’re cozened like children, with trifles and toys; 
And can lead us to bloom-beds, and lovely ones too, 
Where snake never harboured, and thorn never grew. 


The following lines, from the same volume, are warm 
from a soft and affectionate heart. 


I never cast a flower away, 

The gift of one who cared for me,— 
A little flower, a faded flower, 

But it was done reluctantly. 


I never looked a last adieu 
To things familiar, but my heart 
Shrank with a feeling, almost pain, 
E’en from their lifelessness to part. 


I never spoke the word, farewell, 
But with an utterance faint and broken; 
And heart-sick longing for the time 
When it shall never more be spoken. 


GOUT AND ROGUERY. 


In Broad-street buildings, on a winter’s night, 
Snug by his parlour fire, a gouty wight 
Sate all alone, with one hand rubbing 
His leg, rolled up in a fleecy huse, 
While t'other held beneath his nose 
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The Public Leger, in whose columns grubbing, 
He noted all the sales of hops, 
Ships, shops, and slops, 
Gum, galls, and groceries, ginger, gin, 
Tar, tallow, turmerick, turpentine, and tin, 
When, lo! a decent personage in black 
Entered, and most politely said, 
¢ Your footman, Sir, has gone his nightly track 
To the King’s Head, 
And left your door ajar, which I 
Observed in passing by, 
And thought it neighbourly to give you notice.’ 
“ Ten thousand thanks! how very few get, 
In time of danger, 
Such kind attentions from a stranger! 
Assuredly that fellow’s throat is 
Doom’d to a final drop at Newgate. 
He knows, too, the unconsionable elf, 
That there’s no soul at home except myself.” 
Indeed!“ replied the stranger, looking grave, 
“Then he’s a double knave. 
He knows that rogues and thieves by scores 
Nightly beset unguarded doors; 
And see how easily might one 
Of these domestic foes, 
Even beneath your very nose, 
Perform his knavish tricks! 
Enter your room as I have done, 
Blow out your candle thus—and thus 
Pocket your silver candlesticks, 
And walk off—thus.” 
So said, so done—he made no more remark, 
Nor waited for replies, 
But marched off with his prize, 
Leaving the gouty merchant in the dark. 


ED 


A SERENADE. 


Wake, Lady, wake! the midnight moon 

Sails through the cloudless skies of June, 

The stars gaze sweetly on the stream, 

Which, in the brightness of their beam 
One sheet of glory lies; 
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The glow-worm lends its little light, 

And all that’s beautiful and bright 

Is shining on our world to-night, 
Save thy bright eyes. 


Wake, Lady wake! the nightingale 

Tells to the moon her Jove-lorn tale; 

Now doth the brook that’s hushed by day, 

As through the vale she winds her way 
In murmurs sweet rejoice; 

The leaves, by the soft night- wind stirred, 

Are whispering many a gentle word, 

And all earth’s sweetest sounds are heard, 

Save thy sweet voice. 


Wake, Lady, wake! thy lover waits, 
Thy steed stands saddled at the gates: 
Here is a garment rich and rare 
To wrap thee from the cold night-air; 

The appointed hour is flown; 
Danger and doubt have vanished quite, 
Our way before lies clear and right, 
And all is ready for the flight, 

Save thou alone. 


Wake, Lady, wake! I have a wreath, 
Thy broad fair brow should rise beneath; 
I have a ring that must not shine 
On any finger, love, but thine— 
I've kept my plighted vow; 
Beneath thy casement here I stand, 
To lead thee by thy own white hand, 
Far from this dull and captive strand, 
But where art thou? 


Wake, Lady, wake! She wakes, she wakes, 
Through the green mead her course she takes— 
And now her lover’s arms enfold 
A prize more precious far than gold, 
Blushing like morning’s ray; 
Now mount thy palfrey, maiden kind, 
Nor pause to cast one look behind, 
But swifter than the viewless wind, 
Away, away! H. N. 
OCTOBER, 1826. No. 288. 43 
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From the London Times. 
Sung by the Bubble Spirit. 


Air—“ Come with me, and we will go 
Where the rocks of coral grow.“ 


Come with me and we will blow 
Lots of Bubbles, as we go; 
Bubbles, bright as ever Hope 
Drew from fancy —or from soap; 
Bright as e’er the South Sea sent 
From its frothy element! 

Come with me, and we will blow 
Lots of Bubbles, as we go. 


Mix the lather, Johny W—lks, 
Thou, who rym’st so well to“ bilks; * 
Mix the lather—who can be 

Fitter for the task than thee, 

Great M. P. for Sudsbury! 

Now the frothy charm is ripe, 
Puffing Peter, bring thy pipe,— 
Thou, whom ancient Coventry 

Once so dearly lov’d that she 

Knew not which to her was sweeter, 
Peeping Tom or puffing Peter 


Puff the bubbles high in air, 
Puff thy best to keep them there. 
Bravo, bravo, Peter Me—re! 
Now the rainbow humbugsj soar, 
Glittering all with golden hues, 
Such as haunt the dreams of Jews— 
Some reflecting mines that lie 
Under Chili’s glowing sky, 
Some, those virgin pearls, that sleep 
Cloister’d in the southern deep; 
Strong indications of character may be sometimes traced in the 
rbymes to names. Marvel thought so when he wrote 
„Sir Edward Sutton, 


The foolish Knight who rhymes to mutton. 
{+ An humble imitation of one of our modern poets, who, in a poem 
against War, after describing the splendid habiliments of the soldier, apos- 
trophizes him thou rainbow ruffian!” $ 
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Others, as if lent a ray 
From the streaming Milky Way, 
Glistening o’er with curds and whey 
From the cows of Alderney! 
Now’s the moment~who shall first 
Catch the Bubbles ere they burst? 
Run, ye Squires, ye Viscounts, run, 
Br— gd—n, T—yoh—m, P—Im—rst—n;— 
John W—lks, junior, runs beside ye, 
Take the good the knaves provide ye!* 
See, with upturn’d eyes and hands, 
Where the Shareman,t Br—gd—n, stands, 
Gaping for the froth to fall 
‘Down his swallow—/ye and all! 
See. 

but, hark, my time is ou. 
Now, like some great water-spout, 
Scatter'd by the cannon's thunder, 
Burst, ye Bubbles, all asunder!!! 


Here the stage darkens—a discordant crash is heard from 
the orchestra the broken Bubbles descend in a soponaceous 
but uncleanly mist over the heads of the Dramatis Persone, 
and the scene drops, leaving the Bubble hunters—all in the 
suds. | 


— a 


THE MILK-MAID AND THE BANK ER. 


A Milk-maid with a very pretty face, 
Who liv’d at Acton, | 
Had a black Cow, the ugliest in the place; 
A crooked-back’d one, 
A beast as dangerous too, as she was frightful, 
Vicious and spiteful, 
And so confirm’d a truant, that she bounded 
Over the hedges daily, and got pounded. 
Twas all in vain to tie her with a tether, 
For then both cord and cow eloped together. 


* “ Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
„ Take the good the Gods provide thee.” 
1 So called, by a sort of Tuscan dulcification of the ch, in the word 
‘© Chairman.” 
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Arm’d with an Oaken bough, (what folly! 
It should have been of birch, or thorn, or holly,) 
Patty one day was driving home the beast, 

Which had as usual slip’d its anchor, 

When on the road she met a certain Banker, 
Who stop’d to give his eyes a feast 
By gazing on her features crimson’d high 
By a long cow-chase in July. 


„Are you from Acton pretty lass?” cried he. 
„Ves, with a curtesy she replied; l 
% Why then you know the laundress, Sally Wrench?” 
She is my cousin, Sir, and next-door neighbour.” 
“ That’s lucky—I’ve a message for the wench, 
Which needs despatch, and you may save my labour. 
Give her this kiss, my dear, and say I sent it, 
But mind, you owe me one—I’ve only lent it.“ 


“She shall know, cried the girl, as she brandish’d her 
bough, 
„Of the loving intentions you bore me; 
But as to the kiss, as there's haste, you'll allow 
That you’d better run forward and give it my Cow, 
For she at the rate she is scampering now, 
Will reach Acton some minutes before me.” 


RURAL RETIREMENT. 


Remov’d a step above the dreary cell, 
Where struggles squalid poverty in vain, 
How sweet on nature’s soft ascents to dwell, 
Where health and quiet bless the village train; 


To hail the soft-ey’d morning’s golden ray, 

With grateful hearts where mild devotion glows; 
Well pleas’d to meet the labours of the day, 

And taste those sweets which industry bestows; 


The temp’rate meal, the well-earn’d leisure hour, 
To books devoted, or the garden’s care; 

To mark the beauties of each op’ning flower, 
Nature’s gay children, exquisitely fair; 


At eve to leave life’s bustling cares behind, 
The purest breath of heaven to inhale; 
Dispensing health and vigour to the mind, 

Soft as it blows along the blossom’d vale; 
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O let me still enjoy those chaste delights 
Which bloom in nature’s yet untainted fields; 
Bright days, untroubled slumbers, peaceful nights, 
And all the sweets which rural quiet yields! 


Could any higher wish the mind beguile, 
The cottage still would best my fancy please; 
A little competence to lighten toil, 
To nurse my flowers, and taste sweet letter'd ease. 


But hence, ye sordid joys of bloated wealth! 
Let power and titles be to others given; 

Life’s humble walks I choose, where peace and health 
May smooth my passage to a peaceful heaven. 


SMILES. 


From the poems of the late Mrs. Radcliffe. 


It was a smile, a fleeting smile, 

Like a faint gleam through Autumn’s shade, 
That softly, sweetly, did beguile, 

As it around her dimples played. 


What are smiles, and whence their sway; 
Smiles that, o’er features stealing, 
To the gazer’s heart convey 
All the varied world of feeling? 
What are smiles? 


Do they dwell in beauty’s eye? 
No! nor in her playing cheek, 
Nor in her wavy lip—though nigh— 
Seems the glancing charm they seek. 
Where do they dwell: 


Where? Their home is in the mind; 
Smiles are light—the light of soul! 
Light of many tints combined, 
And of strong and sure control, 
Smiles are light. 


There’s a smile—the smile of joy, 
Bright as glance of May’s fresh morn; 

And one, that gleams but to destroy,— 
Tis the lightning smile of. scorn. 
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There is a smile of glow-worm hue, 
That glimmers not near scenes of folly, 

Pale and strange, and transient too,— 
The smile of awful melancholy: 


Like to the sad and silvery showers, 
Falling in an April sun, 

Is the smile that pity pours 
O’er the deed that fate has done. 


Dear is friendship’s meeting look; 
As moonlight on a sleeping vale, 

Smoothing those the sun forsook, 
So does that o’er care prevail. 


EPIGRAM. 


The Irish had long made a deuce of a clatter, 
And wrangled and fought about meum and tuum, 
Till England stept in, and decided the matter 
By kindly converting it all into suum. 


For the Port Folio. 
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In Pliny’s Natural History we find a curious receipt for 
making the Roman Friendship, a cordial that was univer- 
sally esteemed in those days, and very few families of any 
credit were without it. Pliny says, that they were indebted 
to the Greeks for this receipt, who had it in the greatest per- 
fection. 

The old Roman Friendship was a composition of several 
ingredients, of which the principal was Union of Hearts (a 
fine flower, that grew in several parts of that empire,) since- 
rity, frankness, disinterestedness, pity, tenderness—of each 
an equal quantity; these all mixed up with two rich oils, 
which they called perpetual kind wishes, and serenity of tem- 
per. The whole was strongly perfumed with the desire of 
pleasing, which gave it a most grateful smell: it was a sure 
` restorative in all sorts of vapours. The cordial thus prepar- 
ed was of so durable a nature, that no length of time could 
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corrupt it; and what is very remarkable, says our author, it 
increased in weight and value the longer you kept it. 

The moderns have greatly adulterated this fine receipt: 
some of the ingredients are not now to be found; but what 
they impose upon you for Friendship is as follows: outward 
profession, a common weed that grows every where, instead 
of the flower of union; a desire of being pleased, a large 
quantity of self-interest, convenience and reservedness, many 
handfulls; a little of pity and tenderness (but some pretend 
to make it up without any of these two last,) and the common 
oil of inconstancy, which, like our linseed oil, is cold drawn 
every hour, and serves to mix them together. Most of these 
ingredients being of a perishable nature, it will not keep, and 
AM itself to be counterfeit, by lessening in weight and 
value. 


The following anecdote is highly illustrative of the spirit 
ef Warburton, the author of the Divine Legation of Moses. 
Nobody ever saw him, it has been said, without being im- 
pressed with the loftiness of his character. He was one day 
in conversation with his bookseller, when Churchill, came into 
the shop, and silently observed the Right Reverend speaker. 
When the latter departed, Churchill affecting not to know 
who he was, asked the bookseller what was the name of the 
clergyman who had just gone out; and on being told that it 
was Doctor Warburton, the bishop of Gloucester, he exclaim- 
ed, Dr. Warburton! why he looks as if he would say to 
the Apostle Paul, if he should meet him, D n you, hold 
my horse.” 


Lord Bacon says that when a learned man dies, who has 
been long a-making, a great deal dies with him. 


Epigram sent with a couple of Ducks to a patient. By the 
late Dr. Jenner. 


I've despatch’d, my dear madam, this scrap of a letter, 
To say that Miss * * ° is very much better: 
A regular Doctor no longer she lacks, 

And therefore I’ve sent her a couple of Quacks. 


In the mythology of the Greeks we see a strange mixture 
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of the mysticism of Egypt, with the bolder fictions of Persia 
and the rude traditions of the barbarous islanders. From 
these scattered hints the active and loquacious genius of 
Greece formed bulky systems and ingenious fables. Their 
history is of a similar kind. Whatever eminent or curious 
was related of the heroes of other countries Greece, without 
hesitation, transferred to her own; and, though later in ci- 
vilization than many other countries, what she wanted in 
antiquity she determined to compensate in industry. She 
arrogantly assumed honours to which she had noright, while 
the manner in which she asserted them, and the proofs which 
she adduced, served only the more to betray her plagiarisms 
to posterity. It is impossible to read the ethics of Plato, or 
even of Aristotle, and not discover traces of foreign sci- 
ence. These authors are frequently mystical and visionary, 
and write in a style not at all consistent with the usual accuracy 
and clearness of their nation. In a word they are sometimes 
engaged on topics which they do not understand. 

The historical writings of the Greeks seem to be almost as 
fabulous and factitious as their mythological. They cannot 
claim the implicit confidence of posterity. There were not 
in ancient times, as in modern, different writers who record- 
ed the same parts of history, and confirmed or contradicted 
the statements of one another. Raleigh, Godwin, Volney, 
and other learned men infer from their researches in antiquity 
“ that all ancient history is a mere tissue of fables.” As to 
the epic poems of the ancients, they are so wild and extra- 
vagant, so improbable and incredible, that they are obnoxious 
to the ridicule and sarcasm of the Castle of Otranto, or the 
Memoirs of Baron Munchausen. Some of the episodes in 
the [liad and Æneid remind one of the stories which garru- 
lous old women relate in country villages to eniertain the 
staring listeners who surround the blazing hearth on 
winter evenings. Do these poetical romances of the fabulous 
ages of the world convey any moral or useful instruction to 
the reader? No. Their direct tendency is to propagate the 
noxious race of despots and conquerors. Are the examples 
of those emanations from the poet’s fancy, Achilles, Hector, 
and Æneas fit models for the imitation of modern youth in 
schools and colleges? Do the Epistles of saint Paul praise 
and recommend the maxims and conduct of heathen phi- 
losophers and warriors to the attention of proselytes to 
the gospel? The main use of ancient poetry is to amuse the 
very small number of persons whose industry and copious 
means enable them to read it with facility. 
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“ F jest to Oberon and make him laugh. ”—Shakepere. 


Wilkes.—At the period of Wilkes’ popularity, every wall 
bore his name, and every window his portrait. In china, in 
bronze, in marble, he stood upon the chimney-piece of half 
the houses in the metropolis; he swung upon the sign post in 
every village, of every great road through the country. He 
used himself to tell with much glee of a monarchical old lady, 
behind whom he accidentally walked—looking up she mur- 
mured within his hearing, in much spleen, he swings every 
where but where he ought!” Wilkes passed her, and turning 
round, politely bowed. 


The wife of a sexton belonging to one of the churches in 
Whitehaven, was last week interrupted in the middle of an 
harangue upon the hardness of the times, by a person who 
offered to sell her a couple of ducks. “ Ducks!” exclaimed 
she, how can I buy ducks, or any thing else—we have not 
buried a living soul these six months!” 


The Mr. Bish, referred to in the following epigram, is a 
rich London lottery contractor, who recently failed in an at- 
tempt to be elected to the House of Commons, and relin- 
guished, after he had obtained it, the lease of Drury-lane 
theatre. The epigram refers to those two events. 


On alate Parliamentary and Theatrical transaction. 

With his“ Houses” Tom Bish has bad luck there's no doubt of— 

A luck which will soon make his cramm’d pocket thin: 

For he’s in for the one that he wants to be out of, 

And out of the one that he wants to be in. 

A celebrated lawyer, of Boston, once concluded an elo- 
quent harangue to the jury against the prisoner, with “ He 
bared his arm, gentlemen, he bared his arm to heaven, and— 
stole the sugar.“ 

A lady in New Vork, perceiving her maid, a raw Irish 
girl, throwing the end of a rope into the cistern and moving 
it to and fro, inquired the cause, and found that she had lost 
the pail, and was trying to recover it. The lady told her to 
take the cistern pole. Och, madam,” said she, I know 
better nor all that, sure, for on me passage from me own coun- 
try, Pat Dougherty fell overboard, and sure they did nothing 
at all at all, but jist threw the end of a rope to him, and he 
took a-hold directly and jumpt aboard again.” 

OCTOBER, 1826.—Nno, 288. 44, 
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A tradesman in Bath, England, has these lines printed 
upon his shop bills. We beg leave to dedicate them to our 
delinquent subscribers: 

My books are £o crammed and bad debts I've so many, 

I’m resolved that in future PI not trust a penny, 

Giving credit to friends, often friendship endangers, 

And | hope ne’er again to be cheated by strangers. 


ANECDOTES. 


The following epitaph is copied from a tomb in the vicini- 
ty of Port Royal, Jamaica: —“ Here lieth the body of Louis 
Caldy, Esq., a native of Montpelier, in France, which coun- 
try he left on account of the revocation. He was swallowed 
up by the earthquake which occurred at this place in 1692, 
but by the great providence of God, was, by a second shock 
flung into the sea, where he continued swimming till rescued 
by a boat, and lived forty years afterwards.” 

Some person observed to Le Clerc: I think De mor- 
tuis nil nisi bonum’ is a good saying.” De mortuis nil nisi 
verum, said Le Clerc, is a better.“ Why so?” * Because 
truth can do no harm to the dead, and may do great good to 
the living.” 

Lately in a church north of the Tweed, an intimation was 
read from the pulpit in aid of a sufferer from fire. The col- 
lector at the door flattered himself that he had been unusu- 
ally successful as he fancied he saw a gentleman puta note in 
the plate. On counting it up however, the note did not appear 
to have been issued trom any bank, but merely bore these 
monitory words: Let them insure and be hanged to them.“ 


OBITUARY. 


September 1.—At his scat, in Cheltenham township, the 
Honourable Joseph B. M’Kean, President of the District 
Court for the City and County of Philadelphia, in the 63d 
year of his age. 

September 2d.— Anna Maria Walsh, wife of Robert Walsh, 
Jr. Esq. aged 37 years. In announcing the death of this ex- 
cellent woman, it would be unworthy of her to indulge in the 
usual strain of funeral panegyric. The strength and purity 
of her character and virtues will be better delineated by the 
simplicity of truth. She was called to the exercise of the 
duties of a daughter, for many years, to an aged and afflicted 
mother, who now survives her, and she performed them with 
an exemplary and untiring devotion. As a wife she was the 
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affectionate companion of her husband, who found in her in- 
telligence and acquirements, a perpetual source of gratifica- 
tion, and in the unchanging serenity and cheerfulness of her 
temper, the most delightful comforts of ahome. But it is to 
her children that this bereavement is peculiarly afflicting and 
irreparable—So gentle, yet firm in her discipline; so vigilant 
of every thing that concerned their health or happiness; and 
so reasonable, tender and uniform in her government, that she 
presented the relation of mother and child, at once, in its 
most strong and amiable respects. The friends of her hus- 
band and herself, for they were the same, can never forget 
the kind welcome of her hospitality, and the pleasure deriv- 
ed from her conversation and manners. It may safely be 
affirmed of her, that she never had, and never deserved to 
have, an enemy. | 

September 10th.— John Hall, formerly Secretary of the 
Land Office for the State of Pennsylvania, Marshal of the 
United States, for the District of Pennsylvania, &c. in his 
67th year. 

In New York. William P. Van Ness, without a moment’s 
sickness or any apparent pain. After having filled several ho- 
nourable public stations under the State Government he had 
been for the last fourteen years, the United States’ District 
Judge for the Southern District of New York. During that pe- 
riod the vast business of the District court of New York con- 
stantly presented the most important questions—many of them 
almost without precedent in public or commercial law.— These 
constantly brought before him the exercise of the highest 
legal talents of the State and even of the Nation. In the dis- 
charge of these judicial duties he displayed a truly legal and 
original mind, capable of seizing and elucidating the most 
difficult and complicated subjects; while in all his written opi- 
nions he gave equal evidence of various learning and elegant 
scholarship. Judge Van Ness died in the 49th year of his age. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not agree with our correspondent at Abbeville, 
S. C. in the opinion that his “ Stag Dance“ is mere “ dog- 
grel.” It is something better, but the topics are not of the 
most alluring description for the pages of a polite miscellany; 
and we would suggest to the author that his muse is worthy 
of a better occupation than that of recording the orgies of 
bacchanalian frolics. We shall be glad to receive the“ Tale.“ 
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ABSTRACT OF PUBLIC OCCURRENCES. 


September, 1826. 


Maine.— At the annual com- 
mencement at Bowdoin College, 
the performances displayed much 
strength of intellect and chastity of 
taste. The degree of A. B. 
was conferred on 31 persons, and 6 
received that of A. M.—Steam-boat 
accident, This has become a regular 
title in our newspaper paragraphs, 
and it is not to be regretted that these 
disasters are brought before the pub- 
lic in this manner. If travellers will 
not iusist upon a due regard to their 
rights in the ordinary modes of pub- 
lic conveyance, where the payment 
of passage money is a guarantee 
of at least ordinary diligence and 
good conduct, these frequent noti- 
ces may bring into operation some 
more efficient means, through legis- 
lative interference, than the com- 
mon-law affords. The shores of 
Maine have been coasted for some 
years, by these vessels, without any 
serious disaster, until the present 
month. On the 23rd. inst. the Pa- 
tent, captain Crab, from Eastport, 
with 50 passengers, came in contact 
with the New York, captain Har- 
rod, asteam brig running at the rate 
of 10 knots. It was near the bold 
shore on the Nortbport side of the 
bay, called the Bluff, and the shock 
was dreadful. It was expected that 
the Patent would immediately sink, 
but ſortunately the Mew York came 
upon her at the spot where there 
was the greatest resistance. Much 
damage was done to the vessel, but 
no lives were lost; but several were 
wounded, and many were placed in 
circumstances of great peril. It is 
understood that a legal investigation 


of the subject will take place.—On 
the day following this catastrophe 
the New York, after repairing the 
slight injuries which she had sustaia- 
ed from this occurrence, set sail 
from Belfast for Eastport, and on the 
evening ofthe same day, when about 
four miles from Petit Manair Island, 
she was discovered to be on fire. It 
was found necessary to abandon her, 
and the passengers and crew were 
safely landed upon the island. The 
vessel, after burning to the water’s 
edge, sunk in 40 fathoms water, 

New Hampshire. In this state 
there are now upwards of 50 cotton 
and woolen factories, which send into 
the market, annually, about 30,000 
000 yards.—It is stated that several 
people have been injured at Dover 
by eating the “ Bulls Eye Mack- 
erel,” a poisonousspecies of this fish, 
which issaid to be well known among 
the dealers.— An extraordinary 
flood, occasioned by a heavy rain on 
the White Mountains, bas produced 
among other disasters, the sweeping 
away ofan entire family. Between 
Concord and Newport seven bridges 
were carried off. In mill-dams, and 
machinery great losses were sus- 
tained. The Merrimack river rose, 
in one night, at Haverhill, twelve 
feet. 

Nancy’s Hill—A few miles below 
the Notch of the White Mountains, 
in the valley of the Saco, isa little 
rise of land called Nancy's Hill.” 
It was formerly covered witb a thick 
growth of trees, a little cluster of 
which is yet suffered to remain, pro- 
bably from the sad story connected 
with the spot. The pass through 
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the Gap of the mountains was dis- 
covered by Nash, a hunter, who, with 
others in their excursions Jong be- 
fore the settlement of that part of 
the country, used to make this bill 
a resting place, aud draw together 
the thick bows and tops of the small- 
er trees so as to provide a tempora- 
ry shelter. This spot for years after 
inhabitants began to settle along 
the rivers, was a common halting- 
place, and the grantees of our nor- 
thern townships, many of whom liv- 
ed ip and about Portsmouth, passed 
over this route to their lands. Col. 
W, of Portsmouth settled upon 
his fine township of Dartmouth 
Jefferson] in 1773; among his 
domestics was Nancy „a young 
woman of respectable connections, 
who had fallen deeply into love 
with a young man also in the 
same service. At tbe close of 
autumn they had agreed to go to 
Portsmouth, where they were to 
be married: and the girl, confid- 
ing in the attachment of her lover 
placed in his keeping her little stock 
of money, the hard earnings of seve- 
ral years of industry. For some 
cause or other, she was induced, 
before the day fixed for their depar- 
ture, to visit Lancaster. When she 
returned, the young man was gone 
and she determined to follow him. 
The snows of an early winter had 
already fallen to some depth; there 
was not a house between Dartmouth 
and Barlett, a distance of thirty 
miles; and the way through the wild 
woods a foot path only. ‘The family 
zabored to dissuade ber from the 
journey: but she persisted in her de- 
sign, and wrapping herself in her 
long cloak, pruceeded on her way. 
Snow after snow succeeded, and the 
very sky seemed to glisten with frost 
for several weeks, when some per- 
sons from Barlett, passing up this 
route, reached the hill at night. On 
lighting their fires, ao unearthly fi- 
gure stood before them, beneath the 
bending branches, wrapped in a 
robe of ice, and reclining her head 
as if in sleep against the trunk of a 
arge tree —It was the lifeless form 
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of Nuncy, who, fatigued with her 
journey thus far, had stopped here 
to rest, and falling asleep, died of 
the intense cold. N. H. Journal. 
Massachusetts. This venerable 
commonwealth has long been cele- 
brated as the land of notions: and 
of all the notions which was ever 
conceived within her territory, the 
following which we transcribe from 
one of her papers, may be cited as 
one of the most extraordinary. “A 
farmer, in the neighbourhood of 
Boston, last year, raised a brood of 
mongrel geese. One day in the fall, 
a day which had been fixed upon for 
sending them to market, they all, 
with one accord (predicting perha 
the destiny which awaited them, with 
that foresight which end les them to 


forelel the changes of the weather) 


in the sight of tbeir astonished owner 
rose on the wing, and bent their 
way to distant climes, from which 
they have never returned. The fa~ 
ther of the flock of the wild goose 
breed remained, and still remains 
behind.“ —to write this strange 
eventful history we presume. But 
the commentary of this gander ia 
natural history, ought not to be over- 
looked. — Whether,“ says the wri- 
ter, who takes the saſe side by speak - 
ing doubtſully— Whether he (the 
gander!) was accessary to the move- 
ment by which they gainedtheir free- 
dom, has not been ascertained!“ 

By the last annual returns on the 
public shools, it appears that the 
annual expense of the schools 
throughout the commonwealth is 
about 699,000 dollars. Each public 
pupil costs , 21 per ann. and each 
private, 8. 75 and the annual ex- 
pense of each for books is 80, 3-4 
cents. 

Rhode Island. The citizens of 
Newport bave resolved to inter, at 
the public expense, the remains of 
commodore Perry, which are to be 
brought from Trinidad by the orders 
of the general government.—At 
the cummencement of the Brown 
University 27 graduates received 
the degree of A. B, ten, that of A. 
M. and 6 that of M. D.—The man- 
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ufactories consume 30,000 bales of 
cotton annually. 

Connecticut. The corner stone 
of the Groton monument was laid 
on the 6th with great ceremony.— 
There is now living in Vernon, a 
woman whose grand daughter's 

andson, is a member of the Wash- 
ington College at Hartford. 

Vermont At the commencement 
of the university of Vermont 13 pu- 
pils received the degree of A. B. 
and 5 that of A. M.—A wandering 
female (supposed to be the one who 
was roving the woods last winter 
and spring) has been recently in the 
vicinity of Pomfret. She is much 
deranged, and has made her appear- 
ance in several houses in a state of 
nudity. No attempts have been 
made by the civil authority to take 
her up —At Montpelier Anne By- 
map recovered $740 from David 
Hatch in an action for a breach of 
promise of marriage. 

The candidates for the office of 
Governor, are Clergymen, and both 
of the Baptist persuasion; and in this 
state, the “ regular“ candidate for 
the office of Counseller for Rocking- 
ham county is also a baptist minis- 
ter. The duties of aclergyman are 
wholly inconsistent with the world- 
ly concerns of political life. A min- 
ister of the Gospel ought to keep 
aloof from all other employments 
than those of his high vocation, 
The minister of God should not 
make himself the minister of man. 

New York. At the commence- 
ment at Hamilton College 28 pupils 
received the degree of A. B. and 
12 that of A. M. 

Sale of a wife and two children. 
The Oswego Republican says that 
« not many thousand miles from this 
village, on the 18th. inst. by virtue 
of a special contract between the 
parties, one man sold, bargained and 
conveyed to another, tor and in 
consideration of the sum of twenty 
five dollars, good and lawful money 
of the state of New York, bis i/e 
and two children; and we are in- 
formed that the guarantee has taken 
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actual possession of the property !!”” 
About 500 weight of fresh salmon 
from Lake Ontario, was exhibited for 
sale inthe New-York market on the 
14th inst. They were conveyed to 
this city via the Erie Canal, packed 
in ice and in fine order. Should they 
yield a profit, they can be brought 
to our market every week during 
the season. They were sold for 31 
cents a pound to the first purchaser. 
A Ride and a Duck.—Michael 
Harvey, well known as a boatman 
at Brooklyn ferry, not long since 
either through carelessness, or the 
influence of his daily dram, chanced 
to pass with his boat under the large 
tide wheel, used by Mr. Watson in 
boring pumps. The wheel was go- 
ing at its usual rate, and Michael to 
save himself from drowning, clung 
closely to the wheel, and was thus 
carried over somewhat in the man- 
ner that Don Quixote was by the 
wind-mill. At every revolution of 
the wheel, poor Michael was soused 
deeply inthe water, and the agitated 
spectators expected him to lose his 
hold, and go to the bottom, or break 
his bones among the timbers of the 
enormous wheel. But Mike’s time 
was not yet come. Aftersixduckings 
and drainings, Mike preserved 
his breath—the wheel was stopped 
and he was dragged out unhurt. As 
soon as he was able to speak, he 
said, J thank ye, gentlenen— 
come, let us go and have something 
to drink together!” 
Brooklyn Star. 
Pennsyleania. The Franklin High 
school in Philadelphia has been opea- 
ed under the most flattering pros- 
pects. The room appropriated b 
the Institute is very large and wel 
calculated ſor the purposes of the 
school. It is furnished, upon the 
most approved plan, with desks ca- 
pable of holding two pupils each, 
aud arranged in rows leaving pas- 
sages between them. At these desks 
304 pupils can be seated. In the 
recitation rooms, which adjoia the 
great room, there are circular seats 
and tables, at which the lessons are 
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heard. To prevent noise, the rooms 
and the stairs are covered with thick 
carpeting. 

The number of pupils present a 
the opening of the school, was 252, 
and there can be no doubt, that the 
schoo] will soon be supplied with 
the whole number which the rooms 
ean accommodate. 

A mecting of the contributors for 
the relief of the late Thomas Jeffer- 
son, was held in Philadelphia on 
the 27th inst. when it appeared that 
$2,414 14 cents had been received, 
and that the total amount of sub- 
scription was $2,809 47 cents, part 
of which yet remains unpaid. It 
was resolved, that the money be 
paid over to the trustees appointed 
by his will, for the benefit of bis 
daughter. It is not stated whether 
the above contribution includes the 
subscriptions of Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Short, and general Steele, amount- 
ing to about $1500. Whether it do, 
the fact would be of little conse- 
quence in the history of this trans- 
action. In the opinion of a majority 
ofthe nation the name aud services 
of Jefferson during a Jong series of 
years, had been placed on the high- 
est pinnacle, yet his party suffered 
him to go down to the grave in pov- 
erty, and distress, at the end of a 
life the greater part of which he had 
devoted to their aggrandisement. 
The disgrace belongs to his party 
and not to the country. The coun- 
try gave bim honour and affluence 
equal to all his deserts. His party 
and his friends loaded him with debt 
from which his native state gave him 
leave to extricate bimself by vend- 
ing lottery ticaets. Since his death 
Virginia neglecting to give him 
bread has voted to grant him a stone, 

Virginia. Miss Patsy Morris, of 
Louisiana county has liberated all 
herslaves, about sixteen in number, 
with a request that they should be 
sent to Liberia. She bequeathed 
$ 500 to defray their expenses.—At 
Petersburg a man has been indicted 
for imposing upon the Petersburg 
Intelligencer an account of a mar- 
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riage which never took place. We 
are curious to learn the result.— 
A son of St. Crispin, in the bo- 
rough of Norfolk, who has vamped 
hin.self up into no mean opinion of 
bis skill, „ certiſies that he can 
make a better pair of shoes than all 
Norfolk can show, black or white.” 
“I will bet $20 dollars.“ exclaims 
this intrepid cobbler, Let all the 
bosses send a pair of shoes each, for 
if lose my bet, take my $20, and 
all the rest draw the money, but if 
I gain, I shall have all.“ 

Kentucky. The work on the 
Louisville and Portland canal is go- 
ing on rapidly. About 1000 men are 
employed. 

North Carolina. Gold.— Another 
mine has been discovered, about 
halfa mile from this town, on the 
plantation of Maj. M‘Comb. It 
promises to be more valuable than 
any which has yet been worked in 
this county. In two days and a half 
last week, 136 penny weights were 
obtained by two washers; but their 
sole business was to wash, others be- 
ing employed to dig the earth from 
the mine and convey it to them. 
The gold lies in a vein of yellowish 
earth, and bas a slight inclination; 
its length and depth has not yet becn 
ascertained. Its situation is much 
the most favourable for working of 
any that has yet been discovered. 

The gold obtained during the 
time above mentioned, wus about 
fourteen penny-weights a day to 
each hand employed in washing and 
digging. 

Ohio.—Siuce the completion of 
the New York canal, the merchants 
of Columbus have turned their atten- 
tion towards that city, for the pur- 
chase of goods, where most articles, 
it is said, can be had cheaper than 
at Philadelphia. The transportation 
costs but little more thao half of 
what was formerly piven, and the 
goods arrive much sooner. 

Indiana.—Since the treaty of 1818 
with the Indians, which secured to 
tbe United States most of their terri- 
tory south of the Wabash, 26 new 
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counties have been formed in this 
state, and a small part of the land 
ceded now contains 50,000 inbabi- 
tants. The Indians who made the 
treaty are 1000 miles distant—far 
up the Arkansas. Such revolutions 
are pot uncommon in our country 
in the space of 5 or 6 years; and the 
progress of them is much accelera- 
ted by the cheerful assistance which 
one backwoodsman renders another 
in building cabbins, and performing 
other services. A house is often 
built, fitted up, and inhabited in a 
day or two. 

The institutions and principles of 
Mr. Owen of New Harmony, are 
vigorously attacked in the Illinois 
(Shawnee Town) Gazette. The cri- 
tic says— 

In the ridiculous attempt to in- 
troduce perfect equality at New Har- 
mony, its whole system is disorderly 
and inefficent. Its arrangements, 
which were to put the old world to 
the blush, are themselves fil subjects 
for the keenest ridicule. To show the 
physical stength of the female to be 
equal with the male, is a great point 
with these modern philosopbers— 
Field work is endeavoured to be in- 
troduced, but meets with proper and 
suitable resistance by the more vir- 
tuous and industrious of the fair sex, 
while the house idlerssubmit to their 
task in the field. Hence the neces- 
sary and usual employments, con- 
tributing so much to the comfort and 
convenience of man, become much 
in disuse, and acleansheethas been 
a scarce article in New Harmony. 

« Lady is reported to have 
worked at the brick ground, when a 
strong lad, used to the business, 
might have done as much ina day 
as the Lady brick maker would ina 
week. Other Ladies have been or- 
dered to milk cows, who were such 
novices io the business, that they 
might almost as well squeeze the 
tail as the teat, and the latter be- 
comes nearly as dry as the former 
under such management. 

„Farmers were also placed at the 
loom, and store-keepers in the field, 
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both equally ignorant of their em- 
ployment, If any person had at- 
tempted to introduce into a new 
formed association disorder, confu- 
sion, and absurdity, they could not 
have effected it with more complete 
success than the founder and mana- 
ger of New Harmony. 

« The society, which was itself 
to establish such superior arrange- 
ment as to ruin all individual exer- 
tion, is itself in danger of falling; 
and the new system, which was to 
give it such firm support, and to 
render life easy, happy, and comfor- 
table, appears itself in danger of 
vanishing, ‘and, like the baseless 
fabrick of a vision, leave but a 
wreck behind.“ 

Missouri.—The Missouri Cara- 
van.—The company of enterprising 
citizens which we lately mention- 
ed as preparing ancther mercantile 
tour to New Mexico, has left here 
and entered on the arduous uader- 
taking. Between 89 and 100 per- 
sons we believe, constitute the 
number who have gone on the pres- 
ent occasion—and the wagons and 
carriages of almost every descrip- 
tion, are numerous. The amount 
of merchandise taken, is very con- 
siderable; and, if the adventurers 
are successful, the foundations of 
many fortunes will be laid. 

It has the air of romance to see 
splendid pleasure-carriages, with 
elegant borses, journeying to the 
Republic of Mexico; yet it is sober 
reality. In fact, the obstacles ex- 
ist ratber in imagination than io re- 
ality. Nature has made a fine road 
the whole distance. 

Louisiana. The grand jury of 
Louisiana ſound a true bill against 
Z. B. Canonge for killing Theodore 
Preval in a duel. Canonge had in- 
sulted the father of Preval, and in 
avenging the insult the latter lost 
his life. The bills against the ſour 
seconds were returned tgnoramus. 

Michigan.—Washtenaw county, 
which, 3 years ago, contained 
but asingle white inhabitant, has 
now a populatibn of 3000. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. - Cowyrn. 
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On the Preservation from Decay and the Ventilation of Ships, 
with a Plan of an Improvement in the Construction of Ves- 
sels for that purpose. Abstracted from Documents submitted 
to the Secretary of the Navy, by Commodore J. Barron, 


[Wich an Engraving. ] 


Commopore Barron has recently submitted to the govern- 
ment an improvement in the construction of vessels, which 
appears to us so well calculated to promote a highly impor- 
tant object that we have obtained permission to publish an 
account of it in our pages. In these inquiries and experi- 
ments we recognize fresh proof of that zeal and intelligence 
which belong to the American officer. 


Among the numerous inventions which distinguish the 
present age, both for ingenuity and wisdom, it is remarkable 
that any great and extensive evil should remain without a re- 
medy. We are all aware of the incalculable importance of 
the art of navigation, and of the attention which has been 
paid to almost all its details among civilized nations. But, 
although we have so far improved this art as to have extended 
our researches to the uttermost parts of the earth, and esta- 
blished an active commerce between the most distant nations; 
although so many of the perils of the sea have been so far 
overcome that vessels of insignificant bulk and ordinary 
equipment venture to encounter the vicissitudes of the long- 
est voyages, yet we are aware that many sources of peculiar 
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apprehension still exist. Considering the privations, both 
mental and physical, the dangers and disappointments to 
which the travellers of the ocean are exposed, we will readi- 
ly admit that philanthropy can seldom be better employed 
than in securing, as far as practicable, their comfort and 
safety. l 

Our country has secured to herself lasting renown by the 
various improvements which she has introduced in the build- 
ing and rigging of ships, and the discipline of mariners.— 

ith regard to the former, there is yet, perhaps, room for 
improvement. i 

The diseases incident to all human nature become pecu- 
'Jiarly distressing to those who are precluded from the means 
calculated for their removal. As sailors are almost always 
in this predicament, they, more than other men, ought to be 
protected against exposure to disease. A great deal has been 
done to this effect, in ship building and naval discipline; but 
there is yet ample room for improvement, particularly with 
respect to the means of preventing the decay of the wood. 

If there is any truth in the commonly received opinton, 
that fevers are produced by a gaseous matter emanating 
from vegetable matter in a state of decomposition or decay, 
there can be no doubt that in many, if not in all, the instances 
of epidemic diseases that spread through the crew of a ship, 
the evil arises from the decay of some part of the wood- 
work in a confined situation. 

It has long been observed that wood will endure for a 
great length of time when immersed continually in water, or 
when it is exposed to the open air and kept dry; and that it 
decays most rapidly when it is exposed alternately to air 
and water. The timbers, the inner sides of the planks and 
ceiling of ships, are peculiarly exposed in this manner, as 
there is always water enough between the ceiling and planks 
to keep them wet for a considerable height above the keel, 
by the rolling of the ship, yet not enough to keep them con- 
tinually immersed. Foul air must then be produced in the 
confined spaces between the timbers, and very probably col- 
lected in large quantity, which may gradually mix with and 
contaminate the air between decks. 

When we consider the effect of yeast, which is vege- 
table matter, in an active process of decomposition, upon 
other vegetable matter, inducing it to take on a similar ac- 
tion, we need not hesitate to argue by analogy, that the pre- 
sence of the matter produced by the decomposition of a 
portion of the wood will stimulate other portions to decom- 
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position. Hence an invention to expel the confined and vi- 
uated air from the hulls of ships may answer two purposes, 
and supply two of the greatest desiderata in naval economy. 

It is unnecessary on the present occasion to recount all 
the means which have hitherto been employed for the ex- 
pulsion or destruction of foul air. The inefficiency of fumi- 
gations has been lamentably exposed, notwithstanding the 
confidence with which it has been recommended. It is doubt- 
ful whether any gaseous matter possesses a destructive influ- 
ence over the morbific miasm. But, how plausibly soever 
the affirmative of this question may be argued, the practice 
of fumigation cannot be depended on in ships, on account of 
the uncertainty of the fumigating vapours penetrating to the 
enclosed receptacles of the foul air. Assuredly no method 
for destroying or counteracting the effects of foul air can be 
so well entitled to confidence as one by which the air shall 
be extricated and entirely expelled from the ship as fast as 
it is generated. It is evident that if a current of air could be 
established through all the parts whence the pernicious va- 
pours arise, they could never become so concentrated as to 
be mischievous. Some have thought that this object would 
be sufficiently accomplished by the rolling motion of the ship, 
by which the water that remains after pumping would be 
thrown between the timbers of each side alternately, thus 
causing a corresponding motion in the air contained in the 
same interstices. But a little reflection will convince us that 
no dependence can be placed on this theory: firstly, because 
the motion of the water confined between the timbers is li- 
mited to a small extent, except only when the ship is be- 
@almed in a rolling sea, or scudding before a stiff breeze; but 
when sailing by the wind, the motion of a small quantity of 
water between the timbers and near the keel, would be scarce- 
ly perceptible; and when the vessel is at anchor, generally the 
time of greatest danger from disease, this cause ceases to 
operate. Secondly, if any foul air is driven from between the 
timbers by the influx and reflux of water, its only vent must 
be through the ceiling, inasmuch as the external skin is ren- 
dered air tight from the keel to the plank-sheer, and it is 
when it gets into the hold or between decks, that the greatest 
danger is to be apprehended. 

Besides all this, it is imprudent to allow much bilge-water 
to remain in the ship, as there is no doubt that it is capable of 
absorbing the pernicious matter arising from decaying wood; 
and instances are not rare, in which extensive and devasta- 
ting diseases have been attributed, with cvery appearance of 
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justice, to bilge-water discharged in port. It would be much 
better to have one of the pumps so planted as that it may 
draw out the water to the least possible remainder. 

For the purpose of extricating all the air from between 
the outward planks and ceiling, commodore Barron thought 
that a bellows might be conveniently fixed, to be fed by nu- 
merous branches leading from the intervals between the tim- 
bers, according to the plan illustrated in the annexed draught: 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


A. The bellows, the capacity of which may be from ten to 
thirty gallons. 

B. The deck. 

C. Communicating pipe, which should be carefully boxed, 
to prevent injury. 

D. Keelson. 

E. The main cylinder, secured to the side of the keelson, 
to prevent injury. 

F. Pipes, leading from the cylinder E, into the spaces be- 
tween the timbers. 

H. Timbers. 

I. Spaces between the timbers. 

K. The keel. 

L. Limber boards, through which the pipes F pass. 

M. The lever, by which the bellows is worked, and which 
must be fixed to its upper side, as the lower part must 
be stationary. 

N. Hose attached to the nozle of the bellows, and passed 
out of a port to convey the foul air clear of the ship. 

O. Half stanchions grooved, to receive and protect the com- 
municating pipe. , 


It is evident that, as the bellows, which is furnished with 
a valve opening inwards, over the communicating pipe is 
worked, the air must be drawn from the lower portions of 
the spaces between the timbers, and its place will be supplied 
by air from above, so that in the process of the work all the 
air originally contained in these spaces, will be removed. 

The simplicity of this contrivance is such, that farther 
description is deemed unnecessary. With regard to its eco- 
omy, it may be observed that no plan that has ever been 
offered for the removal of foul air, requires less expense of 
materials, time, and labour. A bellows of the largest size, 
that would probably be used in this way, could be worked 
by one man; and ten or fifteen minutes use of it, at every 
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change of watch, would be sufficient to answer the intended 
purpose.* . 

In the draught of this machine, the bellows is represented 
as being placed on the deck. It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve, that any convenient situation may be assigned it; and 
‘its size and figure may be regulated by circumstances. 

If the presence of foul fair is so destructive to the timbers 
of ships, as well as to the health of their crews, any modifi- 
cation of the present plan of building vessels, which would 
render them free from this source of evil, would be an im- 
provement of vast importance. 

The plan here proposed is calculated not only to prevent 
the formation and retention of vitiated air, but also to give 
greater strength to the ship by a combination of less mate- 
rial than is used in the common method. 

Ships should be built in regular frames doweled together, 
and strongly bolted from the floors to the top timbers, and 
placed regularly from eight to twelve inches apart; the ceil- 
ing, as far up from the keelson as two strakes above the 
floor-heads, may be flush, and then champered pieces may 
be let in between the timbers covering the openings between 
the ceiling and the outside planks, and perforated with nu- 
merous smooth holes, through which fresh air may enter to 
supply the place of that withdrawn by the ventilator. The 
ceiling should then be partial, up to the strake below the 
clamps of the lower gun-deck, using, alterably, three strakes 
of eight or twelve inches wide, according to the size of the 
ship, over each joining of the timbers; those strakes of ceil- 
ing should be somewhat thicker than that commonly used, 
and they should be let in about a third of their thickness be- 
tween the timbers, thereby forming a kind of jog and chock 
work, whcse parts would afford mutual support to each other. 
This would evidently give greater strength to the frame than 
could be expected from a gencral ceiling applied in the com- 
mon way. On each gun-deck a strake should be left out, 
and the opening should be supplied by shutters attached by 
hinges, which might be closed in rough weather or in action. 
All national vessels should be built with bolts secured by 
screws, wherever they can possibly be used; by which im- 
provement, much valuable material might be saved when it 
becomes necessary to repair certain parts of the fabric. If 


* The bellows should be worked immediately after the ship has been 
pumped; when there is much water in‘her, the pipes F may be immersed, 
ia which case water would be drawn into the communicating: pipe instead 
of air. 
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this plan were adopted, the strakes of planks could be removed 
and replaced with great facility, without the loss of a bolt, 
or the necessity of boring an additional hole. A great ad- 
vantage would also arise from this improvement in the op- 
portunity that we would possess of inspecting the interior 
works without loss of time or destruction of materials. 


Note.—Some objection has been made to the comparison 
between the furniture of houses and the timber of ships, on 
account of the difference of size. To this it may be answered, 
that there are fnany houses in this and every other civilized 
country, that have a great portion of their timber as large 
as that to be found in ships. Look at the steeples of churches, 
the beams of palaces, state-houses, and stores, and show 
where there is to be found a corresponding degree of decay 
by dry rot. This decay is to be attributed to the present 
mode of building ships, and not to the quality of the timber; 
for that is the same that it always has been. The grand secret 
to preserve the timber is to build the ship in such a way as to 
allow it to contain as little foul air as possible. It is evi- 
dent that mild and pure air s the best and only means of 
preserving timber; aud, it but requires an unprejudiced ex- 
amination to convince us of the fact. 


For the Port Folio. 


A Treatise on Diet; with a view to establish, on practical 

| grounds, a system of rules for the prevention and cure of 
the diseases incident to a disordered state of the digestive 
functions. By J. A. Paris, M. D. F. R. s. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 
210. R. H. Small. Philadelphia. 


„BLESSED be the man, exclaims Falstaff, who first in- 
vented eating and drinking.” Let him who is disposed to 
smile at the enthusiasm of this good natured glutton, reflect 
for a moment on the great share of attention that is devoted 
to the palate, in all civilized communities, and he will be 
less disposed to accuse him of extravagance than to acknow- 
ledge him a true example of a prevalent vice. Every city, 
among its principal advantages, boasts of the excellence and 
variety of its table furniture. Every society, whether the 
ostensible object of its existence be to improve the human 
mind or to cultivate the soil; to fatten oxen or to check the 
progress of luxury; to concentrate capital or to distribute 
charity, seems to consider that a dinner is a sine qua non ta 
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its organization, and the cheer of the table a sure harbinger 
of its prosperity. Nor have the novelists of the present age 
neglected the interesting circumstance of a feast, in admi- 
. histering to the pleasures of their readers. Did I say of the 
present age? Homer regales us with abundant dishes and 
savoury sauces— Virgil takes the occasion of a meal to in- 
troduce a new order of beings; and Sancho Panza, in more 
instances than one, prefers a good supper to the most glorious 
enterprises of his incomparable master. No wonder, then, 
since the most renowned authors have shown their respect 
for gastronomy, that many of them have exhibited their skill 
in this art in treatises for the government of the kitchen 
and recipes for innumerable piquant compositions to gratify 
the palate. In the present enlightened age we all know that 
health, the foundation of all relish for ‘ good eating’ de- 
pends, in no contemptible degree, upon our discretion in 
this very enjoyment; and there have been men who have at- 
tempted to establish the exact ratio between the quantity of 
indulgence and the durability of the capacity for enjoyment, 
in this particular, throughout the duration of an ordinary 
life. But without wasting time in criticising the folly of those 
who attempt to prolong their pleasures by the invention of 
artificial stimuli for an exhausted appetite; or the timidity of 
those who, on the other hand, think it necessary to eat and 
drink by weight and measure, we will enter at once into a 
serious consideration of a very interesting and much neglect- 
ed subject. 

There is no more common subject of conversation than 
that of diet. All men appear to be ready to give an opinion 
with regard to the momentous questions, what is the most 
proper kind of food? In what quantities and at what times 
should it be taken? And although these questions are de- 
bated as frequeatly as remarks are made on the weather, in 
every company we meet with opinions as opposite as the anti- 
podes. While one attributes his strength, his agility, his rosy 
cheeks, and all his “ revelry in the sunny fields of health” 
to his indiscriminate use of “ fish, flesh, fowl and fodder,” 
another prides himself on his restriction to a few simple 
dishes, in the moderate use of which consists his exemption 
from innumerable diseases. 

This extreme diversity of opinion among men who do not 
make the subject their particular study, is quite natural. But 
it is much to be regretted that authors who have devoted a 
great share of time and talents to the investigation of a ques- 
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tion so interesting to the human race, should express an equal 
disparity of sentiment. 

Much of this difference between philosophers, however, 
is to be attributed, not merely to the different lights in which 
they view certain facts, but to the limited view with which 
too many are contented. 

We may here introduce an opinion which is advocated by 
our present author, and which, if properly examined and pur- 
sued might reconcile the opposition existing between various 
dietetic schools. 

“ Dr. George Fordice has urged a serious and conclusive 
objection to the hackneyed maxim, that t we ought to live 
naturally, and on such food as is presented to us by nature, 
viz: that man has no natural food. It is decreed that he shall 
earn his food by the sweat of his brow; or in other words, 
that he shall by his industry, discover substances from whence 
he is to procure subsistence; and that, if he cannot find such, 
he must cultivate and alter them from their natural state. 
There is scarcely a vegetable which we at present employ, 
that can be found growing naturally. Buffon states that our 
wheat is a factitious production, raised to its present condi- 
tion by the art of agriculture. Rice, rye, barley or even 
oats,* are not to be found wild; that is to say, growing na- 
turally, in any part of the world, but have been altered by 
the industry of mankind, from plants not now resembling 
them even in such a degree as to enable us to recognise their 
relations. The acid and disagreeable apium graveolens has 
been thus transformed into the delicious celery; and the 
colewort, a plant of scanty leaves, not weighing altogether 
half an ounce, has been improved into cabbage, whose leaves 
alone weigh many pounds, or into the cauliflower of consi- 
derable dimensions, being only the embryo of a few buds, 
which, in their natural state, would not have weighed many 
grains. The potato, again, whose introduction has added 
many millions to our population, f derives its origin from a 
small and bitter root, which grows wild in Chili and at Monte 
Video.“ 

The question here naturally arises, whence do those na- 
tions, who do not practise the art of agriculture, derive their 
healthful food; nations who are ignorant of the greatest 
number of diseases which are the torment of civilized com- 
munities. i 


* Both rice and oats are nearly imitated by two indigenous productions 
of the United Statcs. 
t Great Britain. 


* 
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Two important facts are well known, namely, that savage 
tribes who wander about like beasts of prey, almost uncon- 
scious of a home, have no fields or gardens to supply them 
with the factitious articles of food which are the chief de- 
pendence of the inhabitants of cultivated countries: secondly, 
diseases become more rare as we descend from the enlight- 
ened to the savage state of society. 

At first sight it might appear that the artificial forms of 
food were the cause of disease; and that, therefore, the maxim 
is just, that“ man ought to live naturally.” But there are 
many things to be considered between the fact and the con- 
clusion in this case. 8 

In arguing the question relative to the most proper kind of 
food for man, the very important consideration is generally 
neglected, that the same food under different circumstances 
may be either salutary or pernicious: and those circumstances 
which ought to influence us in the choice of our food are so 
numerous and analogous as to render it difficult, yet some- 
times important, to determine whether boiled meat or roasted, 
for instance, would be the most proper. Notwithstanding this, 
there have been arguments of the most imposing character 
to prove, on the one hand, that vegetables exclusively were in- 
tended for our subsistence, and on the other, that animal sub- 
stance is best adapted to this purpose. Those who have been 
zealous in this kind of generalization, have even examined 
the human teeth for the purpose of discovering, through their 
analogy to those of carnivorous or graminivorous animals, 
some clue to the truth—from a precept founded in that ever- 
lasting and unintelligible argument of sophistry, the ana- 
logy of nature. 

If all men were placed under similar circumstances, which 
should exist even Kom the moment of an individual’s birth, 
there would exist a reasonable ground of hope that a certain 
kind of food might be discovered and proved to be the most 
proper for his species. But this is so far from being the case, 
‘that it would be a difficult matter to find even two individa- 
als whose constitutions, occupations, &c. required the same 
kind and quantity of food. 

Instead of speculating on this subject, from facts drawn 
only from the physical structure of man, if we extend our 
inquiries into the habits of the various nations of the earth, 
the climates which they inhabit, and the occupations which 
they pursue; if we consider the great difference in the kind 
of diet which they use with equal success as far as regards 
health, we will see that the question concerning the kind of 
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sustenance most congenial to our wants, depends on 2 va- 
riety of external and accidental circumstances. The inhabi- 
tants of northern countries, bordering on the frozen regions, 
live, we may say, exclusively, on animal food, and that of 
the grossest kind—to many of them the oil of marine ani- 
mals is a chief dependence—the vegetable kingdom affords 
them but a slight and transient variety, and that also of a 
nature that would be repugnant to a civilized stomach. As 
we descend into the temperate regions we find a mixture of 
animal and vegetable diet, and as we approach the equator 
we find that the luxuriance of vegetation has rendered man 
careless of animal food. This is a general view which may 
be supported by facts. 

We find, also, that the human system is susceptible of 
certain impressions from the temperature of the medium in 
which he is placed. Perhaps the temperature immediately 
may be the cause of disease, but be this as it may, it is very 
certain that in a warmer temperature the circulation of the 
system is more rapid than in a colder, so that a more frequent 
supply of food is rendered necessary by the continual waste. 
Another circumstance must be taken notice of, namely, that 
in colder regions, where the animal circulation is more lan- 
guid, a more stimulating food is necessary than would be 
proper in tropical climates. Hence we see the futility of at- 
tempting to appoint one kind of food for mankind in general. 
It appears that a consistent Providence has provided for each 
climate the kind of food which best harmonises with the local 
circumstances, for the benefit cf the human creation. 

These remarks lead us naturally to the consideration of the 
variety which should take place in the food of men of dif- 
ferent professions, constitutions &c., who are similarly situ- 
ated with regard to climate. In every community we may 
see examples of men whose habits of living and kind of food 
extremely differ, yet between whom the balance of health 
appears to be equiponderant. There are two ways of ac- 
counting for this—first, the constitutions of men may be 
originally different; secondly, various degrees and kinds of 
exercise place the system in various circumstances with ree 
gard to the kind and quantity of food proper for its suste- 
nance. Hence it is that diseases which attack those who in- 
dulge in a sedentary life, and which are attributed to the 
use of rich animal food, are never found among the labouring 
classes—nor among other men who use the same food, but 
employ more exercise. We may be called upon to determine 
what is the best kind of food for the sedentary man. This 
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would be an extremely difficult question to solve. We can 
show that many varieties of food have been for a long time 
successfully used by men who necessarily lead active lives— 
indeed, it would appear that such men are equally healthy un- 
der the opposite influences of plenty and abstinence, of regu- 
larity and occasional indulgence. But it is seldom the case that 
a man can confine himself much in the house and take only a 
stated kind and quantity of exercise and remain free of dis- 
ease. It would appear that neither the kind nor the quantity 
of food are so important to health as other circumstances, 
with which the stomach is not so immediately interested, 
such as the active employment of the muscular, and conse- 
quently the nervous system, the affections of the mind, occae 
sional change of temperature, &c. 

We cannot advocate any general system of diet—not even 
though it should be proposed for a given climate—on the 
contrary, we are convinced that a rigid observance of any 
rules for the kind, the quantity, and times of consumption 
of food, would be attended with pernicious effects, especially 
to sedentary men. The very beasts, indeed, who form a re- 
markable contrast to man in the general simplicity of their 
habits, by their occasional desire for a change of food, evince 
an instinct which is worthy of observation. But we need go 
no farther than the physiology of man for arguments in sup- 
port of this doctrine. 

It is a maxim, that a stimulus frequently applied, gradually 
loses its effect, from the gradual obliteration of the excita- 
bility of the part to which it is applied. Hence tobacco ceases 
to be nauseous to the taste and acquires a new flavor to him 
who uses it. Hence intoxicating liquors lose their effect on 
the stomach, &c. &c. Now it is supposed, and, I presume, 
not doubted, that the presence of food in the stomach, stimu- 
lates that organ to the secretion of certain fluids necessary 
to the process of digestion, and perhaps to other operations, 
also important. May not the continual repetition of the same 
kind of stimulus gradually fail in its effect of stimulating the 
stomach to the full performance of its office? If the afirma- 
tive of this question be granted, we need seek no farther into 
the progress of digestion for a cause why the continuance of 
any one kind of food, is not expedient to an animal. Among 
civilized nations, almost every family is accustomed to a 
certain kind of food: it is also among civilized people that 
the greatest quantity and variety and condiment is used, for 
the purpose of stimulating the organs of digestion. We here 
anticipate an objection, that civilized nations enjoy a greater 
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variety of food, and in fact have a greater variety on their 
tables, daily, than the savage tribes, among whom digestion 
appears to be better accomplished. But it must be remem- 
bered that it is not the variety of articles that are taken into 
the stomach each day, that is to produce the successive and 
equal stimulations of the stomach, because the same mixtare 
occurs every day, consequently, the same lind of stimulation. 
But the savage feeds one day on raw flesh and another on 
roasted flesh; the next on fish, and the next on fruits; and in 
his case there are frequently long intervals of fasting, which 
must also have their peculiar effect. 

Another argument in favour of irregularity of diet presents 
itself, The system of an animal is constituted of many parts, 
differing very widely in their chemical as well as in their me- 
chanical construction. All these parts are subject to perpetual 
decay, and their losses are repaired through the instrumen- 
tality of digestion and assimilation. ‘There can be no question 
that a certain proportion of all the parts of the system is 
necessary to the proper performance of the functions of the 
system. Therefore, if the waste of one part is not supplied 
in proportion to its wants, equally with other parts, a de- 
rangement in the functions of the system, in other words, 
disease, must be the consequeuce. Now, may it not be, that 
certain kinds of food are better calculated to supply the loss 
of certain animal structures, than other kinds? so that a con- 
finement to one kind of food might favour one part of the 
system to the prejudice of the whole. This idea will not 
appear extravagant if we reflect upon the single fact, that 
hens will lay eggs without shells when they are confined in 
coops and not allowed access to earthy matter: and many 
others might be adduced, which, perhaps, would render this 
an interesting question. We are aware that there are some 
who maintain that the quality of the chy/e, which, in popular 
language, may be termed the nutritive extract of the food, 
is independent of the kind of food used. But according to 
this doctrine, an animal should grow as fat on one kind of 
food as he would on another, let the quantities of each be 
regulated by the proportions of digestible matter which they 
contain. But there are many and conclusive arguments against 
this theory, such as the passage of certain articles, unaltered, 
from the stomach into the circulation, in the course of which, 
they must have been mixed with the chyle. We must here 
quote a strong but a very applicable case from our author. 

Experience, dearly bought experience, has taught us that 
headache, flatulency, hypochondriasis, and a thousand name- 
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less ills, have arisen from the too prevailing fashion of load - 
ing our tables with that host of French entremets and hors 
d eures, which have so unfortunately usurped the roast beef. 
The theorists, in the true spirit of philosophical refinement, 
laugh at our terrors; they admit, to be sure, that the man 
who eats round the table ‘ ab ovo usque ad mala’ is a terrific 
glutton, but that, after all, he has only eaten words, for eat as 
he may, he has only eaten animal matter, vegetable matter, 
and condiment; either cooked by the heat of water or by that 
of fire, igure or disfigure; serve, arrange, flavour, or adorn 
them as you please. There is no physician of any practical 
knowledge who cannot, at once, refute such a doctrine. Every 
nurse knows, from experience, that certain mixtures produce 
deleterious compounds in the stumach, although the chemist 
may perhaps fail in explaining their nature, or the theory of 
their formation. What would such a reasoner say, if he were 
invited to a repast, and were presented with only charcoal 
and water? Would he be reconciled to his fare by being told 
that his discontent was founded on a mere delusion? That the 
difference between them and the richest viands was merely 
ideal,—an affair of words, as in either case he would only 
swallow oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon?” 

Dr. Paris has here introduced a very interesting and im- 
portant sulject. Universal observation has rendered the fact 
incontestible, that those who indulge in the pleasures of the 
table generally purchase their enjoyment at the expense of 
health—nay it would appear that among the afflictions to 
which our mortal systems are exposed, there are some ap- 
pointed as special punishments for those who so invert the 
purposes of the Creator as to /ive to eat instead of cating to 
live. What man in a civilized community who cannot refer 
to innumerable examples of the deplorable effects of good 
eating, and yet how ingeniously do the good humoured vic- 
tims of the table defend their individual practices. There is 
not an individual among us, be he fat or lean; whether he 
destroy beef by the quantity or game by the dozen; whether 
he keep his head muddled with porter or light with wine, 
but will cite the most imposing authority, ancient and mo- 
dern, in defence of his favorite dish and his customary be- 
verage. It must be acknowledged that the vagueness of the 
language and the indecision of opinion as well as real differ- 
ence in theory among medical writers on the subject of diet, 
are calculated both to mislead an honest inquirer and to pro- 
tect a willful perverter of the truth. 

It is impossible, as we have previously shown, to demon- 
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strate, with regard to any particular article of food, that its 
use will prove in all cases, or indeed in any case, either salu- 
tary or pernicious; the same may be said of drinks and con- 
diments, and of the periods and quantity of exercise and 
sleep. It is most probable that a majority of the errors into 
which the reasoners on this subject fall, are attributable to 
the partial ground which they take. Few consider that health 
is the result of a great number of circumstances or causes 
acting in harmonious concert. It is not generally known, at 
least, it cannot be too frequently repeated, that the kind and 
the quantity of food best calculated for the necessities of the 
system, and, therefore, most congenial to health, must vary 
with many external circumstances, particularly exercise, the 
temperature, and moisture of the air, &c. Why is it, that 
we are supplied at different seasons of the year, by a Provi- 
dence who does nothing in vain, with different kinds of food, 
and that in various parts of the globe the fruits of the earth 
‘vary in their characteristic properties in proportion to the 
permanent difference of climate? We see the inhabitants of 
tropical regions provided with abundance of vegetable food, 
chiefly of a mucilaginous nature, and with a profusion of 
saccharine and acid fruits: farinaceous grains: animals be- 
come the food of the temperate, and in the frozen. regions, 
a vegetable is an unusual luxury. We find, also, that condi- 
ments are most abundant in the warmer climes, where they 
are most necessary to obviate the effects of that languor and 
relaxation of fibre produced by excessive heat. We see, also, 
that the habits of nations vary with the qualities of their 
food; and arguing from great extremes to small variations, 
it is not difficult for us to see that even the inhabitants of the 
same city, or of the same house, may be so unequally situ- 
ated as to require different kinds as well as various quantities 
of food. 

On the question of the propriety of exercise immediately 
before and after meals, much diversity of opinion exists. It 
will generally be found, however, that the arguments pro et 
contra are deduced from experiments which were excessive, 
and, therefore, not generally applicable. 

There may be some instances in which rest is necessary 
when the stomach is full. But the practice of sitting long at 
the table is attended bv one peculiar and incalculable dis- 
advantage. By resting after dinner, is understood, in the 
fashionable world, an indulgence of the palate (to the griev- 
ance of the stomach) in numberless dainties, whose continual 
intrusion interrupt, more or less, the process of digestion; 
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and the very articles which thus form a source of amusement, 
during the required resting time, generally require the greatest 
exertion of the stomach for their disposal. Large quantities 
of wine, and other stimulating articles, become necessary to 
urge this organ to the completion of the task so wantonly 
imposed upon it, and at length its powers are worn out by 
unnatural exertion, If we had no other view than the preven- 
tion of this lamentable practice, we would earnestly recom- 
mend exercise after dinner; that is, immediately after the 
dinner proper has been disposed of, and before that drowsi- 
ness arises, which disposes to voluptuous indulgence. Another 
argument against the propriety of rest after meals is founded 
in the principle, that any interruption of the balance of the 
circulation is to be dreaded, unless speedily obviated. Now, 
when the stomach receives matter for digestion, there is an 
evident determination of blood towards the viscera of the ab- 
domen. The vessels which carry this blood may have their 
tone impaired by repeated or long continued engagement. 
Exercise promotes the general circulation, and it is, there- 
fore, a natural preventive of those congestions which are the 
groundwork of almcst all diseases. Let ut hear Dr. Paris 
on this subject: 

As soon as digestion commences, the blood flows with 
increased force to the organs destined for its completion; 
whence in delicate persons, the operation is frequently at- 
tended with a diminution in the power of the senses, and 
even a slight shivering is frequently experienced; the skin 
becomes contracted, and the insensible perspiration is dimi- 
nished. As the process, however, proceeds, a reaction takes 
place; and, after it is completed, the perspiration becomes 
free, and often abundant. When the chyle enters the blood, 
the body becomes enlivened, and the stomach and small in- 
testines having been liberated from their burden, oppose no 
obstacle to the free indulgence of that desire for activity 
which nature has thus instructively excited for our benefit. 
Then it is that animals are roused from that repose into 
which they had subsided during the earlier stages of diges- 
tion, and betake themselves to action; then it is that civilized 
man feel an aptness for exertion, although he mistakes the 
nature and object of the impulse; and, as Dr. Prout justly 
observes, is inclined to regard it as nothing more than a 
healthy sensation by which he is summoned to that occupa- 
tion to which inclination or duty may prompt him. Thus, 
instead of being bodily active, the studious man receives it 
as a summons to mental exertion. The indolent man, per- 
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haps, merely to sit up and enjoy himself; the libertine to 
commence his libation; and the votary of fashion to attend 
the crowded circles of gayety and dissipation: in short, this 
feeling of renovated energy is used or abused in a thousand 
ways by different individuals, without their ever dreaming 
that bodily exercise, and that alone, is implied by it. The 
result of which is, that imperfect assimilation, and all its 
train of consequences, take place. 

Some difference of opinion has existed with regard to the 
utility or mischief of exercise immediately after eating; but 
in this question, as in most others of like nature, the truth 
will be found to lie between the extremes. Those who, from 
confounding the effects of gentle with those of exhausting 
exercise, maintain the necessity of rest for the performance 
of the digestive process, appeal to the experiments of Sir 
Busick Harwood, the mere relation of which, will be sufficient 
to negative the inference which they would deduce from its 
result. The Downing Professor took two pointers, equally 
hungry and equally well fed. The one he suffered to lie quiet 
afer his meal, the other he kept for above two hours in con- 
stant exercise. On returning home, he had them both killed. 
In the stomach of the dog which had remained quiet and 
asleep, all the food was found chylified; but in the stomach 
of the other dog, the process of digestion had scarcely com- 
menced. Exercise, let it be remembered, must be measured 
in relation to the strength and habits of the individual: we 
have daily experience to prove that a man may return to his 
daily labour, and the schoolboy to his gambols, immediately 
after a frugal meal, without inconvenience or injury; but the 
same degree of exercise to a person of sedentary habits, or 
weak stamina, would probably arrest and subvert the whole 
process of digestion. The influence of habit, in rendering 
exercise salutary or injurious, is shown in a variety of in- 
stances: a person who would suffer from the slightest exer- 
tion after dinner, will undertake a fatiguing labour after 
breakfast, however solid and copious that meal may have 
been. If we assent to the proposition of the Cambridge Pro- 
fessor, we must in consistence acknowledge, that exercise 
before a meal, is at least as injurious as he would lead us to 
suppose it is after a repast; for if the valetudinarian takes 
his dinner in a state of fatigue, he will assuredly experience 
some impediment to digestion; but are we to argue that, on 
this account, exercise is neither to precede nor follow a meal? 
We may as well, without farther discussion, subscribe to the 
opinion of Hieronymus Cardanus, who, insisting upon the 
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advantages of perfect rest, observes, that trees live longer 
than men because they never stir from their places.“ 

It may be difficult to ascertain whether digestion is pro- 
moted or retarded by moderate exercise immediately after a 
meal; in other words, how the first stages of the digestive 
process are effected by motion and by rest? But let this 
question be determined, another, equally important, remains; 
namely, whether a rapid or a more gradual digestion is most 
congenial to health? 

It must be considered that the waste of the body is gra- 
dual; therefore, a sudden influx of digested matter, prepared 
for immediate assimilation, is not ordinarily required. The 
consequences of such an addition to the circulating mass may 
be, either that an extraordinary exertion, for the expulsion 
of superabundant matter, is imposed on the excretory organs, 
or that the mass of blood may be unnecessarily increased, 
insomuch as to impair the tone of the blood-vessels by dis- 
tension; or, indeed, produce congestions. Now, whether ex- 
ercise hastens or retards the process of digestion, it may still 
be useful; for if in the first case it causes a rapid increase of 
the bulk of the circulating medium; it also excites the action 
of those organs which are calculated for the expulsion of 
unnecessary or redundant matter: in the second case, it re- 

ates the influx of nutricious matter according to the natu- 
ral demands of the system. 

Dr. Paris has not neglected the pertinent subject of drinks. 
His observations on the use of stimulating liquids are not 
new; but one of them, however, is somewhat remarkable. He 
advises those who drink brandy, to dilute the liquor with 
water, twelve hours before they drink it. This advice is 
founded on two considerations; firstly, that an intimate mix- 
ture of the brandy with water is necessary to the innocent 
operation of this stimulus; secondly, the intimate mixture of 
alkohol and water cannot be immediately effected. We are 
inclined to differ from the doctor on each of these grounds. 
In the first place, we cannot see that the mixture of water 
with brandy can have any other useful effect than that of 
merely preventing too many stimulating particles from being 
applied simultaneously to the surface of the stomach: this 
object is attained by an imperfect, as well as by the most 
intimate mixture. In the second place we may remark, that, 
supposing an intimate mixture of the brandy and water to 
be desirable, the well known propensity of alkohol to separate 
itself from water (from its inferior gravity,) after having 
been intimately mixed by violent agitation, would induce us 
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to recommend the potation of the brandy as soon as possible 
after its dilution. 

Dr. Paris’ work contains a description of the organs of 
digestion, a knowledge of whose functions and disorders is 
undoubtedly necessary to the physician. But as all physi- 
cians must be supposed to be well acquainted with these 
important viscera, and inasmuch as a verbal description of 
anatomical structure is unintelligible to those who have never 
used the dissecting knife, we presume that the anatomical 
descriptions in the present work add more to its price than 
to its value. 

If we have hitherto withheld our general opinion of Dr. 
Paris’ work, it has not been from a desire to criticise. We 
have taken the opportunity which its appearance offered, to 
add, as he has, line to line and precept to precept, in the hope 
of attracting more serious attention to the subject of diet 
than is generally devoted to this highly important subject. 


DANIEL O’ROURKE. 


[The tale of Daniel O' Rourke, the Irish Astolpho, which is said to be 
a very common one among the lower class of that country, has been ad- 
mirably related by the ingenious author of Fatry Legends and Traditions 
of the South of Ireland. We have preferred his prose version of the story 
to the pleasant versification of it, in six cantos of Ottima Rima by Mr. 8. 
Gosnell of Cork, in Blackwood’s Magazine (Nov. 1821) because this jour- 
nal is perhaps accessible to most of our readers, and the volume from which 
we transcribe the marvellous legend, is so scarce in America, that we 
have never seen a single copy of it, except that which is before us.] 


People may have heard of the renowned adventures of 
Daniel O' Rourke, but how few are there who know that the 
cause of all his perils, above and below, was neither more 
nor less than his having slept under the walls of the Phooka’s 
tower. I knew the man well: he lived at the bottom of 
Hungry Hill, just at the right hand side of the road as you 
go towards Bantry. An old man was he at the time when he 
told me the storv, with gray hair, and a red nose; and it was 
on the twenty-fifth of June, 1813, that I heard it from his 
own lips, as he sat smoking his pipe under the old poplar 
tree, on as fine an evening as ever shone from the sky. I 
was going to visit the caves in Dursey Island, having spent 
the morning at Glengariff. 

“ I am often axed to tell it, sir,“ said he,“ so that this is not 
the first time. The master’s son, you see, had come from 
beyond foreign parts in France and Spain, as young gentle- 
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men used to go, before Bonaparte or any such was heard of, 
and sure enough there was a dinner given to all the people 
on the ground, gentle and simple, high and low, rich and 
poor. The ould gentlemen were the gentlemen, after all, 
saving your honour’s presence. They'd swear at a body a 
, to be sure, and, may be, give one a cut of a whip now 
and then, but we were no losers by it in the end;—and they 
were so casy and civil, and kept such rattling houses, and 
ds of welcomes;—and there was no grinding for rent 
and few agents; and there was hardly a tenant on the estate 
that did not taste of his landlord's bounty often and often ia 
the year;—but now it 's another thing: no matter for that, sir, 
for I'd better be telling you my story. 

„Well, we had every thing of the best, and plenty of it; 
and we ate, and we drank, and we danced, and the young 
master, by the same token danced with Peggy Barry from 
the Bohereen—a lovely young couple they were, though they 
are both low enough now. To make a long story short, I 
got, as a body may say, the same thing as tipsy almost, for 
I can’t remember ever at all, no ways, how it was I left the 
place: only I did leave it, that 's certain. Well, I thought, 
for all that, in myself, I'd just step to Molly Cronohan’s, 
the fairy woman, to speak a word about the bracket heifer 
that was bewitched; and so as I was crossing the stepping 
stones of the ford of Ballyashenogh, and was looking up at 
the stars and blessing myself—for why? it was Lady-day— 
I missed my foot, and souse I fell into the water. Death, 
alive!’ thought I, I'll be drowned now.’ However, I be- 
gan swimming, swimming, swimming away for the dear life, 
till at last I got ashore, somehow or other, but never the one 
of me can tell how, upon a dissolute island. 

I wandered and wandered about there, without knowing 
where I wandered, until at last I got into a big bog. The 
moon was shining as bright as day, or your fair lady’s eyes, 
sir, (with your pardon tor mentioning her,) and I looked 
east and west, and north and south, and every way, and 
nothing did I see but bog, bog, bog; — I could never find out 
how I got into it; and my heart grew cold with fear, for sure 
and certain I was that it would be my berrin place. So I sat 
down upon a stone, which, as good luck would have it, was 
close by me, and I began to scratch my head, and sing the 
ullagone—when all of a sudden the moon grew black, and I 
looked up, and saw something for all the world as if it was 
moving down between me and it, and I could not tell what 
it was. Down it came with a pounce, and looked at me 
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full in the face; and what was it but an eagle? as fine a one as 
ever flew from the kingdom of Kerry. So he looked at me 
in the face, and says he to me, Daniel O‘Rourke,’ says he, 
“how do you do?’ Very well, I thank you, sir, says I: ‘I 
hope you re well; wondering out of my senses all the time 
how an eagle came to speak like a christian. ‘ What brings 
you here, Dan?’ says he. Nothing at all, sir,’ says I: Only 
I wish I was safe home again.’ ‘Is it out of the island you 
want to go, Dan?’ sayshe. ‘’Tis sir,’ says I: so I up and told 
him how I had taken a drop too much, and fell into the water; 
how I swam to the island; and how I got into the bog and 
did not know my way out of it. ‘Dan,’ says he, after a 
minute’s thought, though it is very improper for you to get 
drunk on Lady-day, yet as you are a decent sober man, who 
'tends mass well, and never flings stones at me or mine, nor 
cries out after us in the fields—my life for yours,’ says he; 
* s0 get up on my back, and grip me well for fear you d fall 
off, and I’ll fly you out of the bog.’ I am afraid,’ says I, 
‘if your honour’s making game of me; for who ever heard 
of riding a horseback on an eagle before?’ Pon the hunour 
of a gentleman,’ says he, putting his right hand on his breast, 
‘I am quite in earnest; and so now either take my offer or 
starve in the bog—besides, I see that your weight is sinking 
the stone.’ 

It was true enough as he said, for I found the stone every 
moment going from under me. I had no choice; so thinks I 
to myself, faint heart never won fair lady, and this is fair 
persuadence:—‘ I thank your honour,’ says I for the loan of 
your civility; and I'll take your kind offer.“ I therefore 
mounted upon the back of the eagle, and up he flew in the 
air like a lark. Little I knew the trick he was going to serve 
me. Up—up—up—God knows how far up he flew. ‘ Why, 
then,’ said I to him—thinking he did not know the right road 
home—very civilly, because why?—I was in his power en- 
tirely;—* sir,’ says Í,‘ please your honour’s glory, and with 
humble submission to your better judgment, if you'd fl 
down a bit, you ’re now just over my cabin, and I could be 
put down there, and many thanks to your worship.’ 

«< Arrah, Dan,’ said he, do you think me a fool? Look 
down in the next field, and don’t you see two men and a 
gun? By my word it would be no joke to be shot this way, 
to oblige a drunken blackguard that I picked off of a could 
stone in a bog.’ Bother you,’ said I to myself, but I did not 
speak out, for where was the use? Well, sir, up he flew, fly- 
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ing, flying, and I asking him every minute to fly down, and 
all to no use. 

“< Where in the world are you going, sir?’ says I to him. 
Hold your tongue, Dan,’ says he: mind your own business, 
and don’t be interfering with the business of other people.’ 
Faith, this is my business, I think,’ says I. Be quiet, Dan,’ 
says he: so I said no more. 

At last where should we come to, but to the moon itself. 
Now you can’t see it from this, but there is, or there was in 
my time a reaping-hook sticking out of the side of the moon. 
Dan, said the eagle, I'm tired with this long fly; I had 
no notion it was so far.’ And my lord, sir,’ said I, who in 
the world axed you to fly so far—was it I? did I not beg, and 
pray, and beseech you tostop half an hour ago?’ There's no 
use talking, Dan,’ said he; ‘ I’m tired bad enough, so you 
must get off, and sit down on the moon until I rest myself.’ 
t Is it sit down on the moon?’ said I; is it upon that little 
round thing, then? why, then, sure I'd fall off in a minute, 
and be ilt and split, and smashed all to bits: you are a vile 
deceiver,—so you are.’ Not at all, Dan,’ said he: you can 
catch fast hold of the reaping-hook that’s sticking out of the 
side of the moon, and twill keep you up.’ I won't then, 
said IJ. May be not,’ said he, quite quiet. If you don’t, 
my man, I shall just give you a shake, and one slap of my 
wing, and send you down to the ground, where every bone 
in your body will be smashed as small as a drop of dew on 
a cabbage-leaf in the morning.“ Why, then, I'm in a fine 
way, said I to myself, ‘ ever to have come along with the 
likes of you;’ and so giving him a hearty curse in Irish, for 
fear he d know what I said, I got off his back with a heavy 
heart, took a hold of the reaping-hook, and sat down upon 
the moon, and a mighty cold seat it was, I can tell you that. 

“ When he had me there fairly landed, he turned about on 
me, and said, ‘ Good morning to you, Daniel O’ Rourke,’ said 
he: I think I've nicked you fairly now. You robbed my 
nest last year, ("twas true enough for him, but how he found 
it out is hard to say,) and in return you are freely welcome 
to cool your heels dangling upon the moon like a cockthrow.’ 

« Js that all, and is this the way you leave me, you brute, 
you, says I. t You ugly unnatural baste, and is this the way 
you serve me at last? Bad luck to yourself, with your hook’d 
nose, and to all your breed, you blackguard?’ ’T was all to 
no manner of use: he spread out his great big wings, burst 
out a laughing; and flew away like lightning. 1 bawled after 
him to stop; but I might have called and bawled for ever, 
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without his minding me. Away he went, and I never saw 
him from that day to this—sorrow fly away with him! You 
may be sure I was in a disconsolate condition, and kept roar- 
ing out for the bare grief, when all at once a door opened 
right in the middle of the moon, creaking on its hinges as if 
it had not been opened for a month before. I suppose they 
never thought of greasing ’em, and out there walks—who do 
you think, but the man in the moon himself? I knew him by 
his bush.” 

4 Good morrow to you, Daniel O' Rourke, said he: How 
do you do?’ Very well, thank your honour,’ said I. I hope 
your honour’s well.“ What brought you here, Dan?’ said 
he. So I told him how I was a little overtaken in liquor at 
the master’s, and how I was cast on a dissolute island, and 
how I lost my way in the bog, and how the thief of an eagle 
promised to fly me out of it, and how instead of that he had 
fled me up to the moon. l 

“c Dan,’ said the man in the moon, taking a pinch of snuff 
when Í was done, you must not stay here.’ Indeed, sir,’ 
says I, ‘’tis much against my will I'm here at all; but how 
am I to go back? That's your business,’ said he, Dan: 
mine is to tell you that here you must not stay, so be off in 
less than no time.’ ‘I’m doing no harm,’ says I, only hold- 
ing on hard by the reaping-hook, lest I fall off.“ That's 
what you must not do, Dan,’ says he. ‘ Pray, sir,’ says I, 
may I ask how many you are in family, that you would not 
give a poor traveller lodging: I’m sure ’tis not so often 
you ’re troubled with strangers coming to see you, for tis a 
long way.“ ‘I’m by myself, Dan,’ says he, but vou'd better 
let go the reaping-hook.“ Faith, and with your leave,’ says 
I, I’ll not let go the grip, and the more you bids me, the 
more Ill not let go;—so I will.’ ‘ You had better, Dan,’ 
says he again. Why, then, my little fellow,’ says I, taking 
the whole weight of him with my eye, from head to foot, 
‘there are two words to that bargain; and I Il not budge, 
but you may if you like.’ ‘ We ll see how that is to be,’ says 
he; and back he went, giving the door such a great bang after 
him (for it was plain he was huffed,) that I thought the moon 
and all would fall down with it. 

„% Well, I was preparing myself to try strength with him, 
when back again he comes, with the kitchen cleaver in his 
hand, and without saying a word, he gives two bangs to the 
handle of the reaping-hook, that was keeping me up, and 
whap! it came in two. Good morning to you, Dan,’ says 
the spiteful little old blackguard, when he saw me cleanly 
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falling down with a bit of the handle in my hand: ‘I thank 
you for your visit, and fair weather after you, Daniel.’ I 
had not time to make any answer to him, for I was tumbling 
over and over, and rolling and rolling at the rate of a fox 
hunt. God help me,’ says J, but this is a pretty pickle for 
a decent man to be seen in at this time of night: I am now 
sold fairly.“ The word was not out of my mouth, when whiz! 
what should fly by close to my ear but a flock of wild geese; 
all the way from my own bog of Ballyasheenough, else how 
should they know me? the ould gander who was their general, 
turning about his head, cried out to me, Is that you, Dan?’ 
‘The same,’ said I, not a bit daunted now at what he said, 
for I was by this time used to all kinds of bedevilment, and, 
besides, I knew him of ould. Good morrow to you,’ says 
he, Daniel O Rourke: how are you in health this morning?’ 
Very well, sir,’ says I,‘ I thank you kindly,’ drawing my 
breath, for I was mightily in want of some. ‘I hope your 
honour’s the same.“ ‘I think ’tis falling you are, Daniel,’ 
says he. You may say that, sir, says I. And where are 
you going all the way so fast?“ said the gander. So I told 
him how J had taken the drop, and how I came on the island, 
and how I lost my way in the bog, and how the thief of an 
eagle flew me up tothe moon, and how the man in the moon 
turned me out. Dan,’ said he, I'll save you: put out your 
hand and catch me by the leg, and I 'Il fly you home.“ Sweet 
is your hand in a pitcher of honey, my jewel, says I, though 
all the time I thought in myself, that I don’t much trust you; 
but there was no help, so I caught the gander by the leg, and 
away I and the other geese flew after him as fast as hops. 

« We flew, we flew, and we flew, until we came right over 
the wide ocean. I knew it well, for I saw Cape Clear to my 
right hand, sticking up out of the water. Ah! my lord,’ 
said I to the goose, for I thought it best to keep a civil tongue 
in my head any way, fly to land if you please.’ ‘ It is impos- 
sible, you see, Dan,’ said he, ‘ for a while, because you see 
we are going to Arabia.“ To Arabia!’ said I,‘ that's surely 
some place in foreign parts, far away. Oh! Mr. Goose: why 
then, to be sure, I'm a man to be pitied among you.’ ‘ Whist, 
whist, you focl,’ said he, hold your tongue; I tell you Ara- 
bia is a very decent sort of a place, as like West Carberry as 
one egg is like another, only there is a little more sand there.’ 

Just as we were talking, a ship hove in sight, scuddin 
so beautiful before the wind: Ahl then, sir,’ said I, wil 
you drop me on the ship, if you please? We are not fair 
over it,’ said he. We are,’ said I. We are not,’ said he: 
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If I dropped you now, you would go splash into the sea.“ 
‘I would not,’ says I: ‘I know better than that, for it’s just 
clean under us, so let me drop now at once.’ 

“c If you must, you must,’ said he. There, take your 
own way;’ and he opened his claw, and faith he was right 
sure enough I came down plump into the very bottom of the 
salt sea! Down to the very bottom I went, and I gave mvself 
up then for ever, when a whale walked up to me, scratching 
himself after his night’s sleep, and looked me full in the face, 
and never the word did he say, but lifting up his tail, he 
splashed me all over again with the cold salt water ’till there 
wasnt a dry stitch upon my whole carcass; and I heard 
somebody saying—’twas a voice I knew too— Get up, you 
drunken brute, off of that:’ and with that I woke up, and 
there was Judy with a tub full of water, which she was splash- 
ing all over me;—for, rest her soul! though she was a good 
wife, she never could bear to see me in drink, and had a 
bitter hand of her own. 

„ Get up,’ said she again: and of all places in the parish, 
would no place sarve your turn to lie down upon but under 
the ould walls of Carrigaphooka? an uneasy resting place I 
am sure you had of it.“ And sure enough I had; for I was 
fairly bothered out ef my senses with eagles, and men of the 
moons, and flying ganders, and whales, driving me through 
bogs, and up to the moon, and down to the bottom of the 
green ocean. If I was in drink ten times over, long would it 
be before I'd lie down in the same spot again, I know that.“ 


TRE ORCHARD ORIOLE. 


PEALE’s MUSEUM, No. 1508.—Basturd Baltimore, CATEsBY, 
I, 49.—Le Baltimore Batard—Der Burron, III, Pi. enl. 
506.—Oriolus Spurius, GMEL. Syst. I, p. 389.—Latu. Syn. 
II, p. 433, 20, p. 427, 24. 


From Witvson’s ORNITHOLOGY. 


There are no circumstances relating to birds, which tend 
so much to render their history obscure and perplexing, as 
the various changes of colour which many of them undergo. 
These changes, in some cases, are periodical; in others, pro- 
gressive; and are frequently so extraordinary, that unless the 
naturalist has resided for years in the country where the birds 
inhabit, and has examined them at almost every season, he 
is liable to be mistaken and imposed upon by their novel ap- 
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pearance. Numerous instances of this kind might be cited, 
from the pages of European writers, in which the same bird 
has been described two, three, and even four times, by the 
same person; and each time as a different kind. The species 
we are now about to examine is a remarkable example of this; 
and as it has never to my knowledge, been cither accurately 
figured or described, I have devoted one plate to the eluci- 
dation of its history. 

The count de Buffon, in introducing what he supposed to 
be the male of this bird, but which evidently appears to have 
been the female of the Baltimore Oriole, makes the follow- 
ing observations: this bird is so called (Spurious Baltimore, 
because the colours of its plumage are not so lively as in the 
preceding, (Baltimore oriole.) In fact, when we compare these 
birds, and find an exact correspondence in every thing except 
the colours, and even in the distribution of those, but only in 
the different tints they assume; we cannot hesitate to infer, 
that the Spurious Baltimore is a variety of a more generous 
race, degenerated by the influence of climate, or some other 
accidental cause.” 

How the influence of climate could affect one portion of a 
species and not the other, when both reside in the same cli- 
mate, and feed nearly on the same food; or what accidental 
cause could produce a difference so striking, and also so re- 
gular as exists between the two, are, I confess, matters be- 
yond my comprehension. But, if it be recollected, that the 
bird which the count was thus philosophising upon, was noth- 
ing more than the female Baltimore oriole, which exactly 
corresponds with his description of his male Bastard Balti- 
more, the difficulties at once vanish, and with them the whole 
superstructure of theory founded on this mistake. Dr. Lath- 
am also, while he confesses the great confusion and uncer- 
tainty that prevail between the true and bastard Baltimore 
and their females, considers it highly probable that the whole 
will be found to belong to one and the same species in their 
different changes of colour. In this conjecture, however, the 
worthy naturalist has likewise been mistaken; and I shall en- 
deavour to point out the fact as well as the source of this 
error. 

Here I cannot but take notice of the name that naturalists 
have bestowed on this bird, which is certainly remarkable. 
Specific names, to be perfect, ought to express some peculi- 
arity common to no other of the genus, and should, at least, 
be consistent with truth; but in the case before us, the name 
has no one merit of the former, nor even of the latter des- 
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cription, to recommend it, and ought henceforth to be reject- 
ed as highly improper, and calculated, like that of Goatsuck- 
er, and many others, equally ridiculous, to perpetuate that 
error from which it originated. The word bastard. among 
men, has its determinate meaning; but when applied to a 
whole species of birds, perfectly distinct from any other, 
originally deriving their peculiarities of form, manners, co- 
lour, &c. from the common source of all created beings, 
and perpetuating them by the usual laws of generation, as 
unmixed and independent as any other, is, to call it by no 
worse name, a gross absurdity. Should the reader be displeas- 
ed at this, I beg leave to remind him, that as the faithful 
historian of our feathered tribes, I must be allowed the hb- 
erty of vindicating them from every misrepresentation what- 
ever, whether originating in ignorance, or prejudice; and of 
allotting to each respective species, as far as I can distin- 
guish, that rank and place in the great order of nature to 
which it is entitled. 

To convince the foreigner,—for Americans have no doubt 
on the subject—that the present is a distinct species from 
the Baltimore, it might be sufficient to refer to the figure of 
the latter, in plate 1, and to Fig. 4, plate IV, of this work. 
I will, however, add, that I conclude this bird to be specifi- 
cally different from the Baltimore, from the following cir- 
cumstances; its size—it is less and more slender; its colours, 
which are different, and very differently disposed; the form of 
its bill, which is sharper pointed, and more bent, the form of 
its tail, which is not even, but wedged; its notes, which are 
neither so full nor so mellow, and uttered with much more 
rapidity; its mode of building, and the materials it uses, both 
of which are different; and lastly, the shape and colour of 
the eggs of each, (see Figs. a and b in Wilson,) which are 
evidently unlike. If all these circumstances, and [ could enu- 
merate many more, be not sufficient to designate this as a 
distinct species, by what criterion, I would ask, are we to 
discriminate between a variety and an original species, or 
how assure ourselves that the great horned owl is not in fact, 
a bastard goose, or the carrion crow a mere variety of the 
humming-bird? 

These mistakes have been occasioned by several causes. 
Principally by the changes of colour to which the birds are 
subject, and the distance of Europeans from the country they 
inhabit. Catesby, it is true, while here, described and figur- 
ed the Baltimore, and, perhaps, was the first who published 
figures of either species; but he entirely omitted saying any 
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thing of the female, and instead of the male and female of 
the present species, as he thought, he has only figured the 
male in two of his different dresses; and succeeding compi- 
lers have followed and repeated the same error. Another 
cause may be assigned, viz. the extreme shyness of the fe- 
male orchard oriole, represented at Fig. 1, (in Wilson.) 
This bird has hitherto escaped the notice of European natu- 
ralists, or has been mistaken for another species, or perhaps 
for a young bird of the first season, which it almost exactly 
resembles. In none of the numerous works on ornithology 
has it ever before appeared in its proper character; though 
the male has been known to Europeans for more than a cen- 
tury, and has usually been figured in one of his dresses as 
male, and in another as female; these varying according to 
the fluctuating opinions of different writers. It is amusing to 
see how gentlemen gruped in the dark in pairing these two 
species of orioles, of which the following examples may be 
given. 
Buffon’s and Latham’s C Male — Male Baltimore. 
f Female—Male Orchard 
Oriole, Fig. 4. 
Spurious Baltimore, Male Female Baltimore. 
. Female—Male Orchard 
of ditto | Oriole, Fig. 2. 
Male Male Baltimore. 


Pennant's Baltimore O. f Female—Young Male 
i Baltimore. 


Baltimore Oriole, 


Spurious O. of ditto, { e a a fig. 4. 


: : Male—Male Baltimore. 
Catesby’s Baltimore O. { Female—not mentioned. 


Male—Male Orchard Ori- 


Spurious B. of ditto, f ole, Fig. 2. 
Female—do. do. fig. 4. 

Among all these authors, Catesby, is doubtless the most 
inexcusable, having lived for several years in America, where 
he had an opportunity of being more correct; yet when it is 
considered, that the female of this bird is much shyer than ¢ 
the male; that it is seldom seen; and that while the males are 
flying around and bewailing an approach to their nest, the fe- 
males keep aloof, watching every movement of the enemy 
in restless but silent anxiety; it is less to be wondered at, I 
say, that two birds of the same kind, but different in plu- 
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mage, making their appearance together at such times, should 
be taken for male and female of the same nest, without doubt 
or examination, as from that strong sympathy for each other’s 
distress which prevails so universally among them at this sea- 
son, it is difficult sometimes to distinguish between the suf- 
ferer and the sympathising neighbour. 

The female of the Orchard Oriole, Fig. 1, is six inches 
and a half in length, and eleven inches in extent; the colour 
above is yellow olive, inclining to a brownish tint op the 
back; the wings are dusky brown, lesser wing-coverts tipt 
with yellowish white, greater coverts and secondaries, exte- 
riorly edged with the same, primaries slightly so; tail round- 
ed at the extremity, the two exterior feathers, three quarters 
of an inch shorter than the middle ones, whole lower parts 
yellow; bill and legs light blue, the former bent a little, very 
sharp pointed, and black towards the extremity; iris of the 
eye, hazel, pupil black. The young male of the first season 
corresponds nearly with this description; but in the succeeding 
spring he makes his appearance with a large patch of black 
marxing the front lores and throat, as represented in Fig. 2. 
In this stage, too, the black sometimes makes its appearance 
on the two middle feathers of the tail; and slight stains of 
reddish are seen commencing on the sides and belly. The 
rest of the plumage as in the female. This continuing near- 
ly the same, on the same bird, during the remainder of the 
season. At the same time other individuals are found as re- 
presented by Fig. 3. which are at least birds af the third 
summer. They are mottled with black and olive on the up- 
per parts of the back, and with reddish bay and yellow on 
the belly, sides and vent, scattered in the most irregular man- 
ner, not alike in any two individuals; and generally the two 
middle feathers of the tail are black, and the others center- 
ed with the same colour. This bird is now evidently ap- 
proaching to its perfect plumage, as represented in Fig. 4, 
where the black spreads over the whole head, neck, upper 
part of the back, breast, wings, and tail, the reddish bay, or 
bright chesnut, occupying the lower part of the breast, the 
belly, vent, rump, tail-coverts, and three lower rows of the 
lesser wing-coverts. The black on the head is deep and vel- 

\ vety; that of the wings inclining to brown; the greater wing- 
coverts are tipped with white. In the same orchard, and at 
the same time, males in each of these states of plumage may 
be found, united to their respective plain-coloured mates. 

In all these, the manners, mode of building, food, and 
notes, are, generally speaking, the same, differing no more 
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than those of any other individuals belonging to one com- 
mon species. The female appears always nearly the same. 

I have said that These birds construct their nests very dif- 
ferently from the Baltimore. ‘They are so particularly fond 
of frequenting orchards, that scarcely one orchard in sum- 
mer is without them. They usually suspend their nest from 
the twigs of the apple tree; and often from the extremities 
of the outward branches. It is formed exteriorly, of a par- 
ticular species of long, tough, and flexible grass, knit or 
sewed through and through in a thousand directions, as if 
actually done with a needle. An old lady of my acquaintance 
to whom I was one day showing this curious fabrication, 
after admiring its texture for some time, asked me in a tone 
between joke and earnest, whether I did not think it possi- 
ble to teach these birds to darn stockings? This nest is hem- 
ispherical, three inches deep, by four in breadth; the concavi- 
ty scarcely two inches deep by two in diameter. I had the 
curiosity to detach one of the fibres, or stalks of dried grass 
from the nest, and found it to measure thirteen inches in 
length, and in that distance was thirty-four times hooked 
through and returned, winding round and round the nest! 
The inside is usually composed of the light downy appenda- 
ges attached to the seeds of the Platanus occidentalis, or but- 
ton-wood, which form a very soft and commodious bed. 
Here and there the outward work is extended to an adjoin- 
ing twig, round which it is strongly twisted, to give more sta- 
bilitv to the whole, and prevent it from being overset by the 
wind. 

When they choose the long pendant branches of the weep- 
ing- willow to build in, as they frequently do, the nest, though 
formed of the same materials, is made deeper, and of slight- 
er texture. The circumference is marked out by a number of 
these pensile twigs that descend on each side like ribs, sup- 
porting the whole; their thick foliage, at the same time com- 
pletely concealing the nest from view. The depth in this 
case is increased to four or five inches, and the whole is made 
slighter. These long pendant branches being sometimes 
twelve, and even fifteen feet in length, have a large sweep in 
the wind, and render the first of these precautions necessary, 
to prevent the eggs or young from being thrown out; and the 
close shelter afforded by the remarkable thickness of the foli- 
age is, no doubt, the cause of the latter. Two of these nests, 
such as I have described, are now lying before me, and ex- 
hibit not only art in the construction, but judgment in adapt- 
ing their fabrication so judiciously to their particular situa- 
tions. If the actions of birds proceeded, as some would have 
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us believe, from the mere impulses of that thing called in- 
stinct, individuals of the same species would uniformly 
build their nest in the same manner, wfferever they might 
happen to fix it; but it is evident from these just mentioned, 
and a thousand such circumstances, that they reason d priori 
from cause to consequence; providently managing with a con- 
stant eye to future necessity and convenience. 

The eggs, one of which is represented in the same plate, 
(Fig. a,) are usually four, of a very pale bluish tint, with a 
few small specks of brown and spots of dark purple. An egg 
of the Baltimore oriole is exhibited by the side of it, (Fig. &,) 
both of which were minutely copied from nature, and are 
sufficient of themselves to determine, beyond all possibility 
of doubt, the identity of the two species. I may add, that 
Mr. CuarLes W. PEALE, proprietor of the museum in Phi- 
ladelphia, who, as a practical naturalist, stands deservedly 
first in the first rank of American connoisseurs, and who has 
done more for the promotion of that sublime science than 
all our speculative theorists together, has expressed to me 
his perfect conviction of the changes which these birds pass 
through; having himself examined them both in spring and 
towards the latter part of summer, and having at the present 
time in his possession thirty or forty individuals of this spe- 
cies, in almost every gradation of change. 

The orchard oriole, though partly a dependant on the in- 
dustry of the former, is no sneaking pilferer, but an open and 
truly beneficent friend. To all those countless multitudes of 
destructive bugs and caterpillars that infest the fruit trees in 
spring and summer he is a deadly enemy; devouring them 
wherever he can find them, and destroying, on an avarage, 
some hundreds of them every day, without offering the slight- 
est injury to the fruit, however much it may stand in his way. 
I have witnessed instances where the entrance to his nest was 
more than half closed up by a cluster of apples, which he 
could easily have demolished in half a minute; but, as if 
holding the property of his patron sacred, or considering it 
as a natural bulwark to his own, he slid out and in with the 
greatest gentleness and caution. I am not sufficiently conver- 
sant in entomology to particularize the different species of 
insects on which it feeds; but I have good reason to believe 
that they are almost altogether such as commit the greatest 
depredations on the fruit of the orchard; and as he visits us 
at a time when his services are of the greatest value, and, 
like a faithful guardian, takes up his station where the enemy 
is most to be expected, he ought to be held in respectful es- 
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teem, and protected by every considerate husbandman. Nor 
is the gayety of his song one of his least recommendations. 
Being an exceedingly active, sprightly, and restless bird, he 
is on the ground—on the trees—flying and carolling in his 
hurried manner, in almost one and the same instant. His 
notes are shrill and lively; but uttered with such rapidity and 
seeming confusion, that the ear is unable to follow them dis- 
tinctly. Between these, he has a simple note which is agree- 
able and interesting. Wherever he is protected he shows his 
confidence and gratitude by his numbers and familiarity. In 
the botanic gardens of my worthy and scientific friends, the 
Messrs. Bartrams of Kingsess, which present an epitome of 
almost every thing that is rare, useful, and beautiful, in the 
vegetable kingdom of this western continent, and where the 
murderous gun scarcely ever intrudes, the orchard oriole 
revels without restraint through thickets of aromatic flowers 
and blossoms; and, heedless of the busy gardener that la- 
bours below, hangs his nest, in perfect security, on the branch- 
es over his head. 

The female sits fourteen days; the young remain in the 
nest ten days afterwards, before they venture abroad, which 
is generally about the middle of June. Nests of this species, 
with eggs, are sometimes found so late as the twentieth of 
July, which must either belong to birds that have lost their 
first nest; or it is probable, that many of them raise two brood 
P young in the same season, though I am not positive of tne 
act. 

The Orchard Orioles arrive in Pennsylvania rather later 
than the Baltimores, commonly about the first week in May; 
and extend as far as the province of Maine. They are also 
more numerous towards the mountains than the latter spe- 
cies. In traversing the country near the Blue Ridge, in the 
month of August, I have seen at least five of this species 
for one of the Baltimore. Early in September, they take their 
departure for the south; their term of residence here being 
little more than four months. Previous to their departure 
the voung birds become gregarious, and frequent the rich and 
extensive meadows of the Schuylkill, below Philadelphia, 
in flocks of from thirty to forty or upwards. They are easily 
raised from the nest, and soon become agreeable domestics. 
One which I reared and kept through the winter, whistled 
with great clearness and vivacity at two months old. It had 
an odd manner of moving its head and neck slowly and re- 
gularly, and in various directions, when intent on observing 
any thing, without stirring its body. This motion was as 
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slow and regular as that of a snake. When at night a candle 
was brought into the room, it became restless and evidently 
dissatisfied, fluttering about the cage as if seeking to get out; 
but when the cage was placed on the same table with the can- 
dle, it seemed extremely well pleased, fed and drank, drest, 
shook and arranged its plumage, sat as close to the light as 
possible, and sometimes chanted a few broken irregular notes 
in that situation, as I sat reading or writing beside it. I also 
kept a young female of the same nest, during the greatest 
part of winter, but could not observe, in that time, any change 
in its plumage. 


For the Port Folio. 
ON THE PRINCIPLES OF TASTE. 


{Continued from page 325.} 
CHAPTER IV. 
In what situations Genius is able to imitate Nature. 


Tue most fruitful genius is not always blest with the in- 
spiration of the Muses. There are moments when the mind 
is perfectly barren. The poetical phrenzy of Ronsard, who 
was born a poet, sometimes reposed for months. The muse 
of Milton had unequal moments, as his works evince and he 
himself declares; and, not to speak of Statius, Claudian, and 
many others, do not the mighty Homer and Shakspere 
sometimes slumber in the midst of gods and heroes? There 
are then auspicious moments to genius, when the mind, in- 
flamed with ethereal fire, beholds all nature, and elicits those 
strokes which ravish and overpower us. 

This is called enthusiasm: a word which all understand 
and yet fewcan define. The ideas of it, which most authors 
give, appear to proceed from an imagination astonished and 
struck with enthusiasm itself, rather than a reflecting and 
penetrating mind. Thus, it is sometimes a celestial vision, 
a divine influence, a prophetic spirit: at another, it is an in- 
toxication, an ecstasy—a pleasure mingled with pain under 
the influence of inspiration. Do they intend by this strong 
language to explain the arts and open to the profane, the 
mysteries of the Muses? 

As we are in pursuit of clear notions, we should avoid 
this allegorical playfulness which dazzles and bewilders the 
mind. We shall consider enthusiasm as the philosopher con- 
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templates greatness, without any regard to the vain splendour 
which surrounds and conceals it. 

The Divinity, which guides the pen of genius, is like that 
which nerves the arm of the hero: 


Sua cuique Devs fit diva Cupido. 


In these it is a boldness, a natural intrepidity animated by 
the very presence of danger.* In the others, it is an ample 
fund of genius, an exactness of exquisite fancy, a fruitful 
imagination, a heart filled with a noble fire which is commu- 
nicated with ease to every object. Such privileged souls 
imbibe a deep impression of every thing that they conceive, 
and never fail to reproduce them with new force and beauty, 

This is the source and principle of enthusiasm. We already 
perceive how it should influence the arts imitative of embel- 
lished nature. Let us take the example of Zeuxis. Nature 
contains in her treasures all those traits of which the most 
beautiful imitations may be composed. The artist who is 
really an observer, recognizes them, draws them from the 
crowd and disposes them. In his own mind, he groups them 
into a picture which he fills up. The fire is kindled at the 
sight of the object. He forgets himself: his heart passes into 
the things which he has created. He becomes by turns a 
Cinna, an Augustus, Phedra, or Hippolitus: It was in such 
transports that Homer beheld the chariots and the coursers 
of the Gods: that Virgil heard the frightful cries of Phlegias 
(lib. 6.) in the infernal regions, —and that both conceived 
those things which have no existence and yet are true! 


Poeta cum tabulas cepit sibi, 
Quœrit quod nusquam est gentium, reperit tamen.—PLavr. 


It is for the same reason that this enthusiasm is necessary 
to painters and musicians. They must forget themselves, and 
enter into the midst of those things which they would repre- 
sent. If they would paint a battle, they throw themselves, 
like the poet, into the ranks. They hear the din of arms and 
the cries of the wounded, they behold fury, carnage, and 
blood. By this means they excite themselves to a pitch of 
enthusiasm: then Deus ecce Deus—whom they may sing or 
paint,—it is a God that inspires them: 


Bella, horrida bella, l 
Et Tibrim multo spumantem sanguine cerno.—Virc. En, 6. 


»Our gallant Perry felt its full influence at the moment when he resolved 
upon the step, not less bold than unprecedented, of quitting the Lawrence, 
his own vessel, to bring the Niagara into action.—[Ed. P. F.) 
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This is what Cicero calls the mentis viribus excitari, divino 

iritu affari.—Pro. Arch. poet. 

This is the poetical fury: the god which the poet invokes 
in the epic: which inspires the heroes of tragedy: transforms 
itself into a simple citizen in comedy, becomes a shepherd 
in the Eclogue, endows animals with reason and speech in 
Fable,—in short—it is the power which makes true painters, 
musicians and poets. 

Accustomed as we are to look for enthusiasm only in the 
lyre and the epic, it may excite some surprise that we should 
affirm its existence in the Apologue. What is it but enthu- 
siasm? It contains but two things, a lively representation of 
an object in the mind, and an emotion of the heart propor- 
tioned to that object.* Thus, there are simple, noble and 
sublime objects, and there are corresponding transports of 
enthusiasm, which are imbibed by painters, musicians and 
poets according to the degrees of sensibility which they pos- 
sess. Into these transports they must throw themselves, if 
they would attain their object. It is for this reason that we. 
find writers of fables and comedies as truly poets as the 
authors of tragedies and odes. 


CHAPTER V. 


Of the manner in which the Arts imitate. 


Hitherto we have been endeavouring to show that the arts 
consisted in imitation; and that the object of this imitation 
was nature, represented to the mind in moments of enthu- 
siasm. We are now to inquire in what manner this enthu- 
siasm is affected,—in doing which we shall ascertain the par- 
ticular qualities of each art. 

We may divide nature, as it respects the arts, into two 
parts: the one affects the sight, the other, our hearing: for 
the other senses have nothing to do with the fine arts. The 
first part is the object of the Painter, who represents every 
thing that is visible: it is that of Sculpture which shows in 
relief—and finally of the art of gesture, which is a branch of 
these two, and only differs from them in this, that in dancing 
the gestures are natural and living, while those of the can- 
vass and marble are not so. 


The second part is the object of Musick considered by 


* In extraordinary occasions, says Plutarch, which require some super- 
natural impulse and enthusiastic movement, the Deity does not produce 
the resolution, but he inspires us with ideas which lead to it. 
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itself as such; and of Poetry, which employs language, but 
measured and restricted by certain rules. | 

Thus Painting imitates Nature by colours, Sculpture by 
reliefs, and Dancing by motions and attitudes of the body. 
Musick imitates her by inarticulate sounds, and Poetry by 
rythmical language. These are the distinctive characteristics 
of the principal arts. If it sometimes happens that the arts 
become mingled, as for instance, in poetry, where Dancing 
aids her with the gestures of actors on the stage, music re- 
gulates the inflexions of voice in declamation, and Painting 
decorates the scene:—these are services which they mutually 
render, in virtue of their community of purpose and reciprocal 
alliance, but without prejudice to their particular and natural 
rights, A tragedy, without gestures, without music or de- 
coration is no more than a poem. It is but an imitation 
expressed by measured language. Music, without words, 
is no more than music. It expresses grief and joy without 
words, which are aids, it is true; but which do not belong 
to it, or, if added, effect any alteration in its nature and 
essence. Its characteristic is sound, as colour is that of 
Painting, and motion of the body that of Dancing. This 
cannot be disputed. _ 

Here we must remark that as the arts must select their 
designs from nature and improve them, so they ought also 
to choose and polish those expressions which they borrow 
from her. ‘They should not employ all sorts of sounds nor 
all sorts of colours. They must make a proper selection and 
an exquisite mixture: they must mingle, proportion and har- 
monize them. Nature may unite what she pleases, but art 
can only do so according to established rules. It is not only 
necessary that she avoid giving offence to taste, but she must 
please it—and this she does that she may be praised. 

This remark is equally applicable to poetry. Her words, 
which are her instruments or colours, possess a degree of 
elegance which is not to be found in ordinary language. It 
is the polished and carved matble which renders the edifice 
more splendid and solid. There is a certain choice of words 
and turns of expression, a certain regular harmony which 
charms and elevates us. This requires a further development, 
which we shall endeavour to give in the third part. 


Definitions of the Arts. 


After what has been said, it will not be difficult to define 
the arts. We know their object, their end, their province 
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and the manner in which they accomplish and fill them: what 
is common to them, and where they are distinct: what belongs 
to each, what separates and distinguishes them. 

We shall deftne painting, sculpture and dancing to be 
imitations of the beautiful of nature, expressed by colours, 
reliefs and attitudes. Music and poetry are imitations like- 
wise, by means of sound or measured language. In our 
second part we shall explain the beautiful of nature. 

These definitions are simple and in conformity with the 
genius which produced the arts. They are not less the laws 
of taste, as we shall see in the second part: and they com- 
prehend all kinds of works which are truly the productions 
of art, as will be shown in the third part. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In what respects Eloquence and Architecture differ from the 
other arts. 


The division of the arts, which we have already made, 
must be borne in mind. Some were the inventions of want— 
others of pleasure. Some owed their birth to necessity, but 
having Jearnt to mingle the pleasing with the useful, they 
are ranked among the fine arts. Thus architecture having 
converted her sylvan boughs into convenient and elegant 
houses, deserves a rank among the arts to which she was not 
before entitled. 

So it is with eloquence, the necessity which men were 
under to communicate their thoughts and sentiments, made 
them orators and historians as soon as they learnt the use of 
speech. Experience, time, and taste, gave new degrees of 
perfection to their language. Thus an art was formed, called 
Eloquence, which, in the faculty of pleasing, places itself 
almost on a level with Poetry. Its proximity and resemblance 
to this art, affords opportunities of borrowing from her, such 
ornaments as are suitable. To her eloquence is indebted for 
her balanced periods, her intentional antitheses, striking por- 
traits, allegories, choice of words, arrangement of phrases 
and symmetrical progression of harmony. Here art served as 
a model to nature; which often happens:* but on a condition 
which should be regarded as an essential basis and funda- 
mental rule of all the arts: viz. that, in those arts which are 
intended for service the pleasing takes the character of ne- 
cessity itself: every thing should appear to be necessary. In 


* Vid. ch. 9. part 2. 
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the same manner, in those arts which are intended to promote 
pleasure, utility ought not to be perceived, unless it have the 
appearance of being only calculated to produce pleasure. 

So, also, where poetry or sculpture, has taken a subject 
from history or from society, it would be a poor justification 
for a lame performance, that the artist had adhered to the 
truth: because it is not truth but beauty that we require. And 
in eloquence and architecture, they fail in their object, if 
they discover design to please. It is here that art blushes if 
she is seen. The reason is, that, in these respects, we do not 
ask to be amused, but require to be served. 

There are, however, occasions, when eloquence and archi- 
tecture may venture to soar. It is when heroes are to be 
celebrated and temples to be built. As it is the duty of these 
arts to imitate the grandeur of the object and to excite ad- 
miration, they are permitted to elevate themselves and dis- 
play all their opulence: but yet without entirely losing sight 
of their origin, in want and use. We demand the beautiful 
when these opportunities occur, but a beautiful partaking of 
real utility. 

What should we think of a splendid edifice, which could 
be converted to no use? The expense compared with its 
usefulness, would form a disproportion which would be un- 
pleasant to the eye, and incur ridicule on the architect. If 
the edifice requires grandeur, majesty, elegance, these are in 
consideration of the person who is to inhabit it. If there is 
proportion, variety and unity, it is to promote convenience 
and solidity: yet all these qualities must be united with an 
appearance of utility: whereas in sculpture those things which 
are intended to be useful, must appear to have had nothing 
but beauty in view. 

Eloquence is governed by the same laws. In her greatest 
flights, she is restrained by the useful and the true; and when 
probability and ornament are her objects, she must not with- 
draw her eyes from the truth—which never has so much 
credit as when it pleases and appears to be probable. 

Neither the orator nor the historian have any thing to 
create; their object is simply to discover those things which 
they are to present: they have nothing to add, nothing to 
retrench: they can scarcely venture even to transpose. The 
poet, on the other hand, fabricates his own models, without 
embracing things real. 

If then we would define poetry, in opposition to eloquence 
and prose, which I shall consider, in this place, as synoni- 
mous, we may say that it is an imitation of the beautiful of 
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nature, expressed in measured language: and prose and elo- 
quence, nature herself expressed in free language. The 
orator should declare the truth in a manner to excite belief, 
with the force and simplicity which should persuade. The 
poet should paint the probable in an agreeable manner,—and 
with all the grace and energy which charm and astonish. Yet 
as pleasure opens the heart to persuasion, and as real utility 
always pleases, it follows that the useful and the agreeable 
should always be mingled in poetry and prose: but in the 
order which is conformable to the objects of the two species 
of writing. 

If it be objected that there are writings in prose which are 
the expressions of the probable, and others in verse of the 
true,—we answer that as they are neighbouring languages, 
of which the foundation is nearly the same, they mutually 
lend as well their characteristic traits as their essential quali- 
ties, in such a manner that every thing appears a travesty. 

There are poetical fictions in the simple garb of prose— 
such as romance, and every thing of that sort: and facts have 
been clothed in all the embellishments of verse,—as didactic 
and historical poems. But these fictions in prose and histories 
in verse, are neither pure prose nor pure verse: they are a 
mixture of the two, and should not be embraced in any de- 
finitions. They are the caprices of those who would despise 
rules:—and they are exceptions which do not affect principles. 
We know, says Plutarch, of sacrifices which are not accom- 
panied by chorus or symphony: but there is no poetry with- 
out fable and fiction. The verses of Empedocles, Parmenides 
and Nicander, and the sentences of Theognides, are not 
poetry. They are no more than ordinary discourses, which 
have borrowed the spirit and measure of poetry, in order to 
elevate their style and make them more attractive.* 


PART II. 


The principle of imitation demonstrated by the nature and 
laws of Taste. 


If every thing is contained in nature, since every thing 
there is in order; every thing should be embraced by the 
arts, because they are the imitators of nature. There should 
be a point of union, which should bring together the most 
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distant parts: whence a single part, being once known, should 
lead us to the discovery of the others. 

Genius and taste have the same object in the arts. The 
first creates, the other judges. Thus, if it be true that genius 
produces works of art by imitating the beautiful of nature, 
as we have shown, taste, which pronounces on the labours of 
genius, should not be satisfied but in the adequate representa- 
tion of the beautiful of nature. The justness and truth of 
this consequence are evident: but it is proper that it should 
be demonstrated more at large. This is what is proposed in 
the present part, in which we shall inquire into the nature of 
taste; what laws it may impose upon the arts: and that these 
laws always have regard to imitation, such as has been des- 
cribed in the first part. 


CHAPTER 1. 
What is Taste. 


There is a good taste. This proposition is not a problem: 
and those who doubt it, are not capable of weighing the 
proofs which they demand. 

Is it possible that with the infinite number of rules in the 
arts ee the examples in the ancient and modern writers 
which we possess, we cannot form a precise and clear idea of 
good taste? It may be, that we find a difficulty in fixing upon 
any thing certain, from which a just definition, by this very 
multiplicity of rules and examples, which confuse the mind, 
by their infinite variety. 

There is a good taste which is only good. In what does 
it consist? Upon what does it depend? Upon the object or 
the genius which exercises itself upon this object? Is it the 
mind only which is its organ, or the heart only; or is it both 
combined? These questions are common, but seem never to 
have been explained with sufficient perspicuity. 

We may affirm that the ancients made no effort to find it; 
and that the moderns, on the contrary, only seize upon it by 
accident. It seems difficult to follow the road which appears 
to be too narrow for them. Rarely do they attain it without 
paying tribute to one or the other of the two extremities. 
We discover affectation in what has been written with great 
care, and those who write with facility too often betray neg- 
ligence. Whereas, among those ancients who have been pre- 
served to us, it seems that a happy genius led them by the 
hand: they march without fear, as if they could not go wrong. 
What is the reason of this? Is it not that they had no other 
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model than nature herself, and no other guide than taste? and 
that the moderns, by taking these imitators as their models, 
and fearing to trespass upon the rules of art, make degenerate 
copies, with a certain air of restraint, which betrays art, and 
throws all the advantage on the side of nature? 

It is taste therefore, alone, which can produce exquisite 
works, and impart to the productions of art, that easy and 
graceful air, which are always their greatest merit. 

We have said enough of nature and of the examples which 
she has furnished to art. It now remains that we should 
examine into the nature of taste, and the laws by which it is 
governed. Let us first endeavour to understand what it is— 
what is its principle: and then consider the laws which it 
prescribes to the fine arts. 

Taste in the arts is synonimous with intelligence in the 
sciences. Their objects are different, it is true; but there is 
so close an analogy between their functions, that one may 
serve to explain the other. 

Truth is the object of the sciences: the arts aim at utility 
and beauty: two terms which resolve themselves into nearly 
the same thing when we come to examine them more closely. 

Intelligence considers the nature of objects in themselves, 
without any regard to us: taste, on the contrary considers 
them only in relation to us. 

There are persons, whose reasoning powers are bad, be- 
cause they think they perceive a truth, when they do not: so, 
there are others whose taste is vicious, because they think 
they can discern the beautiful or the deformed, when they do 
not. 

An intelligence is then perfect, when it sees distinctly, and 
can distinguish between the true and the false, the probable 
and the certain. In the same manner, that taste is perfect, 
when, by a clear impression, it can separate the good from 
the bad, the excellent from what does not transcend medi- 
ocrity, without confounding them, or taking one for the other. 

We may then define intelligence to be, the faculty of dis- 
cerning truth and falsehood, and of distinguishing one from 
the other: and taste, the faculty of perceiving the good, the 
bad, the middling, and distinguishing them with certainty. 

Thus all our objects and operations are confined to the 
true and the good, knowledge and taste. These are the arts 
and sciences. 

I leave it to the profound metaphysicians to unfold the 
secret treasures of the soul, and trace the principles of its 
actions. It is not necessary to enter into speculative discus- 
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sions, where there is as much obscurity as sublimity. I rely 
upon a principle which no one can dispute., The heart per- 
ceives,and what it does perceive produces a sentiment. Know- 
ledge is a light beaming from the soul: sentiment is an emo- 
tion which agitates it. The one enlightens, the other warms, 
The one makes us see the object: the other carries us to it. 

Taste then is a sentiment: and as, in the present subject, 

this sentiment has for its object, the works of art, and as the 

arts are no more than imitations of nature, taste ought 
to be a sentiment which teaches us whether nature is well or 
ill eee This will be more fully developed as we pro- 
ceed. 

Although this sentiment appears to burst forth dimly and 
suddenly, it is nevertheless preceded by a ray of light, by 
which we discover the qualities of the object. The cord must 
be struck, before the sound is heard. But this operation is 
so rapid, that it is frequently not perceived, and our reason 
has some difficulty in ascertaining the cause of the sentiment. 
This is the reason, perhaps, why it is so difficult to explain 
the cause of the superiority of the ancients to the moderns. 
It is to be decided by taste, and at his tribunal we perceive 
rather than prove. 


[To be continued. } 


Travels in Chile and La Plata, including accounts respecting 
the Geography, Geology, Statistics, Government, Finances, 
Agriculture, Manners and Customs, and the Mining Opera- 
tions in Chile; collected during a residence of several years 
in these countries. By John Miers, 2 Vols. 8vo. 21. Lon- 
don. Baldwin and Co. 1826. [Monthly Review.] 


To persons who may have occasion to proceed to Chile 
over land by Buenos Ayres, these volumes must prove pecu- 
liarly acceptable. They describe the whole of that route with 
great minuteness and accuracy, and while they state the real 
difficulties attending it, they dissipate all the imaginary dan- 
gers represented as belonging to it by travellers of the last 
century. Besides an excellent map of the mountainous coun- 
try between Mendoza and Valparaiso, the work includes a 
great mass of information as to the seasons most favourable 
for the passage of the Andes, the most eligible mode of ef- 
fecting it, the accommodations which the traveller has to ex- 
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pect, and the privations which he must undergo during the 
journey. Mr. Miers looks at matters generally with an eye 
to business; and if his descriptions be seldom picturesque 
they are at least topographical. In this respect his volumes 
form an “ Itinerary;“ for the length of the stages, and the 
expenses attending every practicable mode of performing 
them, are given, with many other points of useful advice 
which are not to be found elsewhere. Mr. Proctor's narra- 
tive of his journey across the Cordillera of the Andes, con- 
tains also much information on this subject, but it is by no 
means so full as that which may be collected from the work 
be fore us. : 

Upon the present condition and the future prospects of the 
mines in Chile, the progress of our commercial connexions 
with that country, and its capabilities in a financial and an 
agricultural point of view, Mr. Miers furnishes many de- 
tails, which appear to us to be for the most part novel, and 
cannot fail to be interesting to all those who are in any man- 
ner concerned for the welfare of South America. Here again 
he manifestly endeavours to exhibit the facts in their own 
natural light, without any desire to exaggerate or to diminish 
their real attractions, It were much to be desired that his 
volumes had appeared before the public some twelve or eigh- 
teen months ago, as they might have contributed to check 
that wild spirit of adventure which has ingulfed so large a 
proportion of British wealth in South American speculations. 
But even at the present moment his details are extremely 
valuable, as they clearly show the results which a foreign 
capitalist or merchant has to expect who risks his money or 
his goods in Chile. 

It is nut however to be concealed, that the mere general 
reader who takes up this work as “a book of travels” will 
be disappointed if he expect to meet in it amusing anecdotes 
of manners, characteristic sketches of the country, or impar- 
tial discussions relating to the religious or political condition 
of the people of whom it treats. Mr. Miers seems not to 
have been at all aware of the extent of his own prejudices 
upon the two latter points particularly. With respect to the 
first of them he makes assertions which show that he is ina 
great measure unacquainted with the subject, and not unwill- 
ing to misrepresent it; as to the second, he writes as a parti- 
san, and his statements must be taken with a liberal measure 
of allowance. He writes too as a disappointed speculator, 
and although his example must operate as a salutary warning 
to others, yet his personal misfortunes, naturally enough per- 
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haps, give, here and there, a gloomy and fretful character to 
his narrative. 

It appears that Mr. Miers was induced, in the year 1818, 
to embark with a friend of his in an enterprise which, like 
most of those that have so strangely deluded the frequenters 
of the stock exchange, promised, on paper, prospects of a 
golden harvest. The plan was to erect in Chile an ‘ extensive 
train of machinery for refining, rolling, and manufacturing 
copper into sheathing.’ A rapid and immense fortune was to 
be the result. The material was to be procured from the 
mines in Chile for half the price which was given for it in 
the English market: when manufactured it was to be ship- 
ped to the East Indies, where it was certain of a speedy sale, 
or to the coasts of the Pacific, where the demand for it was 
insatiable! Coal was to be had for nothing, and labour at a 
fourth of what it cost in England! This splendid dream was 
found to be but a moderate estimate of the reality on appli- 
cation to the South American deputies and the Chilean am- 
bassadors, then in London; and, upon the strength of their 
sanction, Mr. Miers forwarded to the land of so much pro- 
mise one hundred and seventy tons of machinery, together 
with anumber of workmen, engineers, millwrights, and re- 
finers! These were followed by himself and—his wife,—a 
lady, we doubt not, of the greatest respectability and merit, 
who occupies a very conspicuous place in these pages. It 
was her happy fate, on leaving England, to be in that condi- 
tion in which “ ladies wish to be who love their lords.” and 
if we are to judge of her husband’s affection from the fre- 
quent allusions which he makes to that circumstance, and, in- 
deed, to every other circumstance connected with her, we 
must set it down among the most extraordinary instances of 
conjugal devotion. There is not, we believe, a single chap- 
ter in his work in which ‘ my wife’ is not introduced under 
some pretence or another. 

The copper speculation failed of course. The author found, 
upon arriving in the country, that not one of his calculations 
could be realized; he compromised with his mechanics in the 
best manner he could, and in order to employ his leisure 
time he became a miller. He erected a water wheel at Con- 
con, not far from Valparaiso; a piece of machinery, so per- 
fect in all its parts was never seen in Chile; the mill flourish- 
ed, when, behold! one night there came an earthquake, and 
the building and water works were tossed about like so much 
pasteboard. To crown his woes he was plunged into a law- 
suit with a widow!—the most indomitable of all litigants— 
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concerning the title to the land on which he erected his mill, 
and, like some of our chancery suits, it promises to be inter- 
minable. In the mean time he has turned coiner, having, as 
he informs us, obtained from the government of Buenos 
Ayres a contract for erecting in that city a national mint! 
The earthquake and the widow seem to have frightened him 
from the dominions of the Andes. His remarks, however, 
have the more value as they are the result of several years 
residence in Chile, and of frequent journeys between Val- 
paraiso and Buenos Ayres. He seems, on all occasions, to 
have entertained a proper abhorrence of Cape Horn. 

The Pampa country lying between Buenos Ayres and 
Mendoza at the foot of the Andes, has been so often des- 
cribed, that we need not follow our author through that part 
of his journey. It is worth remarking, that in the course of 
it deserts are to be encountered, similar to those which fa- 
tigue and often exhaust the traveller in Northern Africa. 
Still more remarkable it is, that ia the South American as 
well as in the African deserts, saline lakes abound, the mar- 
gins of which are covered with incrustations of salt, contain- 
ing portions of the sulphate and carbonate of soda. But al- 
though the provinces of Santa Fe, Cordova, and Mendoza, 
particularly the latter, are composed of a loose and sandy 
soil, strongly impregnated with saline matter, which in its 
natural condition is unfriendly to agriculture, yet these deserts 
afford some of the most striking triumphs of industry, and 
are made, by the assistance of irrigation, to become fertile. 
For, as Mr. Miers observes, ‘ the saline matter in a soil so 
light, by the assistance of constant moisture, appears the most 
active stimulant to vegetation, and serves as never-failing 
manure.’ 

Our author conspires with almost every traveller who has 
visited Mendoza in praise of its climate. It is said to be 


peculiarly salutary for patients afflicted with pulmonary com- 
plaints. 


We spent the evening with Doctor Colesberry, a physician from the 
United States of North America, who bad left his native country labour- 
ing under a severe pulmonary affection, from which he had entirely re- 
covered in the genial climate of Mendoza. He follows his profession, is 
one of the most amiable and deserving men I ever inet with, and is justly 
admired by all the inhabilants of Mendoza. To this deserving gentleman 
I shall ever feel under great obligations for the kind attentions he showed 
to my wife during her long subsequent sojouroment in Mendoza, and for 
the friendly assistance he rendered us at the period of our great embar- 
rassment at Villa Vicencio. Doctor Colesberry described the climate of 
Mendoza as exceedingly salubrious, especially in cases of pulmonary af- 
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fection, instances of which had come under his observation, and which 
have since been confirmed by others. Dr. Gilles, a Scotch physician of 
great ability, now resident in Mendoza, has afforded a no less remarkable 
instance of the efficacy of this climate; he was obliged to leave his native 
country from a pulmonary affection, from which he was quickly relieved 
by the air of Mendoza. The population was described by Dr. Colesber- 
ry to be very bealtby. 1 inquired particularly respecting the tendency 
to bronchocele, having noticed two goitres as I entered Mendoza: this af- 
fection he assured me was prevalent here, as well as in San Juan,* a town 
one hundred and fifty miles to the northward, but not so much so as in the 
more northern districts of Tucuman and Santiago del Estero, which are 
still farther removed from the elevated Cordillera, and the region of snow. 
These places are particularly noted for the frequency of bronchocele ; these 
towns are situated ia swampy valleys, subjected to insufferable heats, sur- 
rounded by forests and stagnant lakes, which render the air extremely 
insalubrious: he had never observed bronchocele combined with cretenism, 
as we find in certain alpine districts; he bad, indeed, nowhere observed an 
ideot, nor had be seen an instance of mental derangement. Deformity was 
seldom met with, and the Mendozinos, from the blessings of their climate, 


were free from numerous evils to which other countries are much subject.’ 
—Vol. i, pp. 153, 154. 


Next to the winged bugs, the greatest ministers of torture 
which the traveller has to encounter in the course of his jour- 
ney over the Pampas towards Mendoza, are the locusts. 
Mr. Miers gives a remarkable instance of their ravages in 
the provinces of Santa Fe and Cordova, where they actual- 


ly covered the ground on one occasion for a distance of more 
than two hundred miles. He adds— 


Almost the whole extent of pasture ground for many hundreds of 
square leagues had been entirely devoured to the very roots, and the bare 
ground only was visible. All the gardens, consisting of extensive planta- 
tions of maize, pumpkins, melons, and water-melons, beans, and otber 
vegetables, had been completely swept off the surfacé of the earth, not 
a vestige of them remained; the bard pith of the maize-stalks, like so 
many bare sticks, only pointed out where extensive gardens had existed; 
the fruit trees equally fell a prey to the voracity of the insect: not only 
the fruit was devoured, peaches, apples, plums, oranges, &c. ; not only 
was every leaf devoured, but the very bark, more especially of the younger 
shoots, was completely eaten off. At many farm-bouscs there are exten- 
sive groves of peach-trees, of considerable value, not only for the fruit 
they produce, but still more so for fire-wood, it being the only source 
whence this essential material of domestic necessity is obtained. I passed 
numbers of these peach-groves, where the leafless trees, deprived of 
their bark, seemed as if they were covered with snow. This, added to 
the apparent barrenness of the ground, resembled that of mid winter io 
England; the insufferable heat of an almost vertical sua alone persuaded 
me that I was in the midst of summer, in a climate where nature is wont 


* How is this assertion to be reconciled with that in a subsequent page 
(397,] which informs us, that in Mendoza the goitre is prevalent; but it 
s singular, that in San Juan, a place so near to it, and situated precisely 
under similar circumstances, the disease is net known?’ 
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to flourish in all her glory. In a morning, when the heavy dews of night 
yet remain upon its wings, the locust is unable to fly more than a few 
yards at a time, and then the ground is covered with them. As we gal- 
lop along we see them hopping aside by thousands, to avoid being crushed 
under the horse’s feet; but by the time the sun has attained its meridian 
height, we find them incessantly on the wing, and in riding along nothing 
can be conceived more annoying than the manner in which they fly against 
the face of the traveller, the force with which they strike is considerable; 
and unless constantly on the guard to close the eyes, the violence of a 
blow might produce serious consequences to that delicate organ. I rode 
one afternoon thirteen leagues between the Arroyo de San José and the 
Esquina de Madrino, through one uninterrupted flight of locusts: they 
were flying at a good pace before the wind, in a contrary direction to our 
course, which we rode at the rate of twelve iniles an hour; they flew in a 
thick uninterrupted crowd, about twenty fect over our heads, the air ap- 
pearing as if filled with large flakes of falling snow; but the distance of 
the level pampas seemed shut in all round by a thick haze, which actaally 
darkened the horizon. The myriads and myriads of insects we must have 
passed on that afternoon are far beyond all calculation. Next morning 
the ground was covered by them as before stated, and the day was follow- 
ed by the intermirable flights of these insects. 

The town of Cordova was beset with them, the gardens wholly de- 
stroyed, and the white-washed walls were hidden by the swarms that cov- 
ered them. They entered the houses, devouring food of all kinds—nothing 
was free from their voracity. Curtains, clothes, and furniture, were more 
or less attacked; slaves were emyloyed to sweep them off the walls of the 
rooms, and frighten them away as muchas possible. These insects became 
so ravenous for want of food before they left the place that they began de- 
vouring each other, and millions were left dead upon the ground. Vol. 
i, pp- 204—206. 


While passing the Andes, Mr. Miers observes, that he 
has repeatedly seen patches of red snow;’ he has also, though 
more rarely, noticed green snow.’ T'he fact of coloured 
snows being found in latitudes so low is curious, and would 
have justified much more attention than Mr. Miers has be- 
stowed upon it. It is a gratifying proof of the activity cre- 
ated amid those gigantic mountains by our commerce, that 
since the establishment of English houses in Chile, ‘ the pas- 
sage of travellers and expresses across the Cordillera, in the 
winter season, has become more frequent.’ A courier now 
passes it, and returns every month; whereas the time is still 
within memory when it was considered, even in summer, 
as an almost impassable boundary. 

We have seen several accounts of the great earthquake 
which occurred in Chile in 1822. Mrs. Graham’s descrip- 
tion relates more to the effects than to the actual progress of 
that formidable operation. The representation which Mr. 
Miers gives of the whole scene is worth extracting. 


‘ The great earthquake happened during my residence at Concon, at the 
mouth of the Quillota, or Concon river. At half past ten o’clock on the 
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night of Tuesday, the 19th November, 1822, as my family were retiring, ` 
the first oscillation was felt. It was very sudden and violent; we were 
all alarmed, and paused for an instant, when the falling of the glasses from 
the sideboard, the cracking of the timbers of the roof, and the rattling of 
the falling tiles, caused us to rusb out of the house. The earth was vio- 
lently convulsed, heaving up and down in a manner hardly conceivable, 
and as little capable of being accurately described as our feelings. The 
timbers of a large corridor were breaking in all directions, and flying off 
in fragments, while the air was filled with dust from the falling roof. The 
situation of our two children instantaneously occurred to us. I rushed in- 
to the falling building, snatched one boy from one of the front rooms, and, 
carrying him in my arms, ran to the back of the house, where the other 
boy was in bed; my sensations in this painful situation cannot be imagin- 
ed. I ran with my two boys to their mother and their aunt; and by the 
time I joined them the great shock was ended; it continued about two mi- 
nutes. After a lapse of about three minutes, the agitation returned vio- 
lently, and continued for about a minute, when several of the strong pil- 
lars of the corridor were shivered. During this time there was aloud rum- 
bling noise, like the distant echo of thunder in a mountainous country. 
The heaving of the ground seemed not only to consist of horizontal oscil- 
lations, but also of violent uplifting concussions, as if repeated explosions 
were exerting their force upon the roof of a hollow cavern under our feet, 
threatening to burst open the ground, or blow us all into the air. Our sen- 
sations were truly horrible. There was nothing remarkable in the appear- 
ance or state of the atmosphere; the moon and stars shone with their usual 
resplendence. Anxious to ascertain the state of my mills, which were on 
the edge of the river, about fifty yards from the house, I proceeded to- 
wards the spot, and was met by my English workmen, who told me the 
building bad been thrown down, that the walls on both sides had been pre- 
cipitated into the mill-stream, and the roof had fallen in. While making 
a survey of the damage, another violent shock warned me of my danger; 
the mill at the time of the first shock was in action; the miller, a young 
man recently arrived from England, on hearing the first noise of the earth- 
quake, concluded that a nail by some accident had got between the mill- 
stones: he therefore shut down the sluice-gate, and raised the running- 
stone. At this moment the walls of the outer room fell, and caused him 
precipitately to quit the building. During three quarters of an hour we 
experienced continual and severe shocks, the intervals between which, 
seldom exceeded five minutes, every time shaking down portions of the 
buildings.’—Vol. i, pp. 388, 389. 


The author proceeds to enumerate the disastrous effects 
which this earthquake produced at Valparaiso; but these are 
so well known from Mrs. Graham’s account of them that they 
need not be here repeated. Perhaps the most extraordinary 
evidence of its force is that still remaining visible along the 
line of the coast, which, for an extent of fifty miles, was 
raised nearly three feet above its former level! As usuall 
happens on such perilous occurrences in Chile, this convul- 
sion was speedily followed by the appearance of a luminous 
meteor, nearly as large as the moon, which, after traversing 
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‘a considerable arch of the heavens, leaving behind it a long 
train of light, disappeared as if from explosion.’ 

Mr. Miers devotes five distinct chapters to the geographi- 
cal description of Chile, and defines the limits between Chi- 
le proper and Indian Chile, ‘ the former being subject to the 
directional government of Santiago, the latter possessed by 
the original indians, who may still be said to be an indepen- 
dent race, subject only to their own chiefs, and governed by 
their own laws and customs.’ His details concerning the cli- 
mate, the cultivable land, and the gold, silver, and copper 
mines, in the several districts into which the country is di- 
vided, will be found extremely minute, and we have no doubt 
for the most part accurate. 

The second volume begins with a historical sketch of the 
revolution in Chile, from its commencement in 1810, and 
carries it on through three successive chapters, to the period 
when the constitution was set aside by general Freyre. Mr. 
Miers avows himself the partisan of O' Higgins and of lord 
Cochrane, and of course he holds these two individuals up 
as blameless in all their proceedings, and ungratefully treat- 
ed by the country which they served. A good deal of infor- 
mation is to be found in the two following chapters upon the 
system of government and finance now established in Chile, 
as well as upon the resources of its revenue, and the disas- 
trous consequences of the loan which was lately negociated 
by its agents in London. The author next proceeds to describe 
the customs and manners of the Chilenos, and under this 
head we regret to find that he estimates their morals at a ve- 
ry low standard indeed. Pilfering, and that too of the most 
barefaced description, he mentions as common to all classes. 
Then they are the most ungrateful of mankind; they know 
nothing of education, they spend the greater part of their time 
in gaming, smoaking, sleeping, debauchery, and vice of every 
description. Murders are committed every day, openly, with 
impunity; that crime, and its perpetrators too, are protected 
of course encouraged—by the church! A part of. this pic- 
ture is certainly not correct, and when we refer to captain 
Basil Hall’s journal, and to the works of Mrs. Graham and 
Mr. Proctor, not to mention any others, we can easily per- 
ceive that Mr. Miers, in consequence of his private disputes 
and sufferings, is disposed to exaggerate the faults of the 
Chilenos, and to conceal their virtues. It is not right to ca- 
lumniate a nation for the vices of a few individuals; and as 
he condemns the church, let us hear from himself an anec- 
dote concerning one of its ministers. Lady Cochrane was 
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present at a ball given, we presume, at Santiago, at the house 
of the American consul. 


On her entrance into the room, she was met by three Chileno ladies 
of the first respectability, who, with overpowering civilities, embraced 
her one after the other, according to the fashion of the country on wisb- 
ing to display great esteem: at this time a valuable diamond brooch was 
taken from her dress; she quickly inissed it on perceiving a part of the 
dress torn away: a general search was made about the room ia vain, the 
trinket was lost. About a twelvemonth afterwards a clergyman called 
upon lady Cochrane, desiring to see ber in private, when he delivcred to 
her the lost jewel, saying that, during confession a lady had disclosed to 
him the crimioal act, that he insisted on its restoration to its rightful ow- 
her as the first means of atonement. The clergyman of course did not 
disclose the name of the lady.’—Vol. ii, pp. 244, 245. 


Mr. Miers denies to the Chilenos the possession of a single 
virtue, [p. 223, vol. ii.] and yet we have but to read the three 
succeeding pages in order to learn that ‘they are remarkable 
for extreme patience;’ ‘that they can be seldom moved to 
passion;’ that ‘there is a considerable degree of attention 
displayed by the woman towards her husband;’ that the hus- 
band never is known to raise his hand against his wife;’ that 
‘attention is shown by children to their aged parents;’ that 
‘mendicants are very seldom met with in the country;’ and 
that there exists among the peasants, towards each other, a 
degree of hospitality truly admirable.’ We must either con- 
clude, therefore, that patience, good temper, conjugal atten- 
tion, filial affection, industry and hospitality, are to be erased 
from the catalogue of virtues, or that Mr. Miers deals in as- 
sertions which are not only not supported, but absolutely con- 
tradicted, by the evidence of his own words. We leave him 
to reconcile such inconsistencies—if he can; if he cannot, he 
must blush for them. 

Of the bad faith of the government, he has not, perhaps, 
upon the whole, spoken too harshly. The following instance 
of their conduct towards an Englishman named Henderson, 
and a North American named Wooster, we give with the 
hope that it may be useful to our countrymen who may be 
tempted to speculate in Chile. It was the object of these two 
gentlemen to whale for sperm oil, and refine it for exporta- 
tion to Europe. 


‘This enterprise offered encouraging prospects, and was founded upon 
the most rational calculations to ensure success: the government highly 
applauded the scheme, and assured the individuals, that although its dif- 
ficulties would not permit it to follow the example of the British govera- 
ment, in granting a premium upon the whale fishery, atill it was disposed 
lo offer every possible assistance; and, as an earnest of this desire, gua- 
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ranteed that not only all materials required for the purpose might be 
imported by them free of all duties, but that the export of the oil should 
be duty free, and that all the local authorities throughout the country 
should afford them every possible protection. Upon the faith of such pros - 
pects the sum of 60,000 dollars was invested in the enterprise, vessels 
were chartered, equipped and furnished with proper crews and materials 
for whaling, and they were sent to sea: the refining establishment was to 
have been fixed at Coquimbo, whither were sent all the barrels and bar- 
rel-staves tbat could be purchased on shore or afloat. Soon after this was 
done the grand expedition sailed from Valparaiso; but, as the governor of 
that port had neglected to procure sufficient water-casks for the use of the 
transports and ships of war, an order was given to the commissary-general 
to put into Coquimbo, and there take all the hogsheads prepared for the 
whaling establishment: io vain did the individuals interested protest against 
this violation of private property; in vain did they urge the ruin it would 
cause them on the arrival of the whaling ships, shortly expected to re- 
turn with sperm oil: all was of no use, the casks were taken for the pub- 
lic service. They collected together all the old whale-oil hogsheads that 
could be mustered to receive the returns of the first vessel that should 
come in; but, on its arrival, the governor of Coquimbo claimed the right 
to levy duties by virtue of an old Spanish law exacting a portion of the 
produce of the fishery, amounting, I believe, to about one-eighth share of 
the whole product; and, for acquittance from these duties, application to 
the supreme government was made in vain. But neither of these arbitra- 
ry proceedings could damp the ardour of the speculators, or arrest their 
Operations, until another most violent measure was put io force against 
them. The want of casks io which to store the oil-blubber was provided 
against as well as it could be, by sinking a reservoir on the high promon- 
tory that overlooks the bay of Coquimbo; this work was stopped by the 
governor of tbe town and province, on the plea that it would be injurious 
to the bealth of the inhabitants, although the spot is several miles distant 
from the town: jealousy against foreigners was the motive which pro- 
duced these proceedings. The want of storage brought on immense char- 
ges for demurrage of vessels, which arrived with cargoes of blubber, and 
this, with other unavoidable expenses, compelled them to abandon the 
speculation, after losing a very considerable sum of money.’—Vol. ii, pp. 
287—289. 


Mr. Miers adds two other specimens of conduct equally 
profligate on the part of the government, which are really too 
instructive to be omitted. 


‘Another instance occurred, it wasa plan for refining copper, and 
manufacturing vessels for exportation to Peru. Some such estsblishments 
on a very small scale exist at Quillota, Melipilla, and Santiago, and will 
be described in their proper place. On this occasion an attempt was to 
be made ona larger scale nearer the copper mines, and the projector 
fixed himself in Coquimbo, where he built his rude refining furnaces after 
the mode of the country, and commenced his operations with every pros- 
pect of success; but no sooner were his copper pans brought to market 
than duties of thirty-three per centum were laid upon their exportation; 
this could not be borne, and thus one of the first manufacturing establish- 
ments that really promised to be useful to the nation was put down by the 
iniquitous policy of the government. 

Another instance of folly, on the part of the government toward man- 
ufactures, has been displayed since I left Chile. Many attempts have 
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been made to establish breweries, but all have failed, owing to the diff- 
culty of making malt in a country possessing a climate so different from 
that of England. Lately, a very intelligent Englishman conceived the 
practicability of brewing of good beer, for which there promised to be a 
considerable consumption; with the aid of his scientific and mechanical 
knowledge he succeeded in his attempts, contrary to the expectations of 
those who bad failed to effect the same objects; but no sooner bad he com- 
pleted his first brewings for sale to the shipping, than the government 
having previously made many public protestations in favour of manufac- 
turing establishments generally, and promises to the one under considera- 
tion in particular, decreed beer and ale to be foreign spirituous liquors, 
and that the manufacturer was therefore liable to be taxed: they at firat 
charged him with a levy of fifty dollars—where it will stop no one can con- 
template; it is not unlikely it may be so heavily increased as to force him 
to abandon his enterprise.’—Vol. ii, pp. 289, 290. 


These examples of perfidy are worthy of old Spain, and 
we have not the least doubt, that Mr. Miers has correctly 
reported them. They are quite in unison with the system of 
that wretched kingdom, improved perhaps by the rapacious 
character of most of those individuals whom the revolution 
has from year to year raised to the surface of affairs in Chile. 
It should also be known, that in consequence of many cir- 
cumstances enumerated by Mr. Miers, ‘the trade of Chile 
is extremely limited,’ and that ‘ throughout all South Ameri- 
ca there is scarcely any way of employing capital in a large 
way, more especially so in Chile and Peru.’ ‘The foreign 
trade in Chile,’ he adds, entails in most cases a loss to the 
home adventurers,’ as the system upon which it 1s carried on 
is altogether of a petty, retail nature. The trade in national 
produce must also be a losing concern, on account of the 
enormous expense incurred by carriage in the interior of that 
mountainous country. Upon the subject of the commercial 
capabilities of Chile, Mr. Miers’ work may be consulted 
with safety and advantage. With respect to the mines also, 
as we have already intimated, a copious mass of information 
will be found in these volumes, accompanied by very sensi- 
ble admonitions, which cannot fail to attract the attention and 
we hope the respect, of those whom the subject concerns. 

There are three engraved maps inserted in these volumes, 
which the reader of South American history, as well as the 
traveller who may follow Mr. Miers, will know how to ap- 
preciate. Two of these maps are original, and the whole are 
executed with distinctness, upon as large a scale as the work 
would allow. Of the lithographic plates which are given to 
illustrate the text we cannot speak so highly. They perhaps 
serve their object of explanation sufficiently well, but as spe- 
cimens of art they are beneath criticism. 
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PANEGYRIC OF DRUNKENNESS.. 


Who by disgrace or by ìll fortune sunk, 
Feels not his soul enliven’d when he * drunk. - Swirr. 


Hippocrates says, that it does a man good to get drunk 
once a month. I won't say it follows that it must, of course, 
do him much more good to get drunk daily; but I know there 
are many people who seem firmly persuaded of it. Horace* 
next tells us, that poets who drink water can never make good 
poetry; and Athenzus assures us, that Alcæus and Aristo- 
phanes wrote poems when they were intoxicated. f Socrates, 
too, was a clever fellow; and he, according to Lucian, was 
always drunk; for, in conformity to his own confession, he 
saw all things double. Further, let us take the word methe; 
what does it signify? Why, both Mirth, (the son of Bacchus) 
and Drunkenness; so nearly are they allied. ‘Then Flaccus 
affirms that wine makes us eloquent; and this is confirmed by 
Kotzebue, in his Benyowski, where we read, that fish are 
mute for no other reason than that they drink nothing but 
water. 

Beside, when are men so full of morality, truth, and cha- 
rity, as when they are half seas over? And let me add, that 
Hogarth observes, that, all the common and necessary mo- 
tions, for the purposes of life, are performed by men in plain 
straight lines; but that all the graceful and ornamental move- 
ments are made in curve lines. Such are the movements of 
a drunken man; he must, therefore, be the most graceful of 
men. 

It may be said, indeed, that the vine has produced much 
evil; and I may be told, as a proof, that Erigone was de- 
ceived by Bacchus in the shape of a bunch of grapes. Well 
I know it; and I know also that Erigone is not the only one 
who has been deceived by means of the grape. But now, in 
opposition to that circumstance, which is so trifling, when 


* The same poet thus praises drunkenness: 


‘“ Quid non ebrietas designat? operta recludit: 
Spes jubet esse ratas; in prœtia trudit inermem; 
Sollicitis animis onus eximit; adducet artes 
Fœcundi calices quem non fecere disertum? 
Contracta quem non in paupertate solutum?” 


+ The worst of Ovip's poetry is that which he sent from Scythia, where 
never vine was planted. What were Anacreon’s subjects, but the grape 
and roses: every page of Pindar is redolent of wine. It is when warmed 
with the mellow cask that Horace sweetly chants his Glycere. 
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compared to the advantages I have already stated, let me ask 
whether soberness has not its direful evils: was not Herma. 
goras banished from Ephesus for too great sobriety? Could 
inebriety cause any thing more afflicting than banishment? 


A CLASSICAL CHAIRMAN. 


The doctor having taken the chair, commenced his con- 
vivial regency, by giving a round of bumper toasts. M ——— 
observed, that they were drinking somewhat too fast: “ But 
the doctor,” said he, is a dangebus man to put in the chair; 
for a classical president is sure to make you drink like 
Greeks.” Drink like Greeks!” iterated the doctor“ you 
certainly do not call this a fit measure,” holding up one of 
the glasses,“ to imitate a Grecian banquet with? No, sir, their 
cups, with which they imitated the Scythians, who would 
drink ad diurnam stellam,* were, when compared to these, a 
giant to a pigmy.” “ If so,” replied M „tis no wonder 
they so often got.in their cups. But you seem to forget doc- 
tor, in the pleasure of getting drunk, that there is such a 
thing as getting sober again.” Not at all,” said the presi- 
dent, I delight in the act, and think it almost worth while 
to seek inebriation, for the enjoyment of a dish of hot tea the 
next morning. Nothing can be so delicious—’tis equal to the 
sweet nectar of the gods, and the true delights of it are only 
denied to sobriety.” 

Here the doctor filled a bumper, and passed the bottle; 
M refused to take more than half a glass, the other in- 
sisted upon his charging to the brim, saying, when I pre- 
side, I make it a point to enforce bumpers, not only, because 
piein amusti (to drink copiously) is the most satisfactory mode 
of drinking, but because no time is then lost in idle disputa- 
tions, about who drinks most or who drinks least. By this 
means, other, and surely better, conversation is promoted, 
than that of talking about the wine you are drinking.” 

“ Odso,” said M , “ how eloquent you are on the sub- 
ject! “ If I am eloquent,” cried the doctor, it is owing to 
what you refuse.” 


“ Fecundi calices quem non fecére disertum?” f 


* Till the rising of the Sun. 
t Whom hath not an inspiring bumper taught 
A flow of words and loftiness of thought? 
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——“ Rather say,” interrupted Mr.—— sneeringly, 
“ Fecundi calices quem non fecére loguacem? 
„Mien parles plus, mon ami, me voila determine,” 


added M , resolved to change his language, as the pre- 
sident had changed his. Oh! curse your French!” cried the 
doctor, “drink your wine, and let’s have none of that”— 
“Well, it does not signify talking,” continued Mr.——, I 
will not be poisoned with bumpers every time, d——e if I 
will; and you are wrong, sir, if you wish to get rid of your 
wine, to urge men to drink, for, that is the only way to save 
it. Force, Mr. President, an other cases, as well as the pre- 
sent, has failed, when gentle means have succeeded; and I 
am not much unlike John Bull in my disposition, who would 
not go to heaven, if you were to attempt to push him thither. 
Moreover, sir, I would have you remember, that six bump- 
ers, the instant the cloth is removed, generally make ore half 
the company drunk, and the other half, no company for the 
remainder of the day.“ 

Mr. ’s oratory was totally lost on the doctor, and he 
would have still persisted, had he been seconded by the com- 
pany; but they all opposed constraint, and Mr.—— was left 
to do as he chose, which soon brought him to drink as much 
as his companions, only in an irregular manner. 


LOCAL ATTACHMENT. 


There is a silent chronicle of past hours in the inanimate 
things, amidst which they have been spent, that gives us back 
the affections, the regrets of our former days; that gives back 
their joys without tumult, their griefs without poignancy, 
and produces equally from both, a pensive pleasure, which 
men, who have retired from the world, or whom particular cir- 
- cumstances have somewhat estranged from it, will be peculi- 
arly fond of indulging. There is a certain attachment to place 
and things, by which the town, the house, the room, in which 
we live, have a powerful influence over us. He must be a very 
dull, or a very dissipated man, who, after a month’s absence 
can open his own door without emotion, even though he has 
no relation or friend to welcome him within. It has been 


* Whom hath not an inspiring bumper taught 
A nonsense and a want of ht? l 
t These feelings will be easily understood by those in whom the busi- 
ness or the pleasure of the world has not extinguished sensibility. 
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observed, that this attachment to inanimate objects discov- 
ering itself in a sort of silent converse with an old accustom- 
ed chair, for instance, or bed, or any other piece of furniture, 
to which we have long been used, is characteristically British; 
but the Sirmio of Catullus seems to prove that the old Ro- 
mans had hearts to feel the same domestic svmpathies. 


« Catullus saw, once more, the lucid tide, 
Around the green banks of bis Sirmio roll, 

And hail’d his tranquil home, now dim descried; 
Happy, at length, bis labours laid aside, 

Amid his oliv’d island to repose! 
Here on my couch,’ the master cried, 

Shall I dismiss a train of wakeful woes; 

Here in delicious sleep, my heavy eye-lids close. 


INVECTIVE AGAINST NOVELIST GOBLIN- 
MONGERS. 


O ye goblin-mongers! ye wholesale dealers in the fright- 
ful! is it not cruel to present to the imagination of a lovely 
female such horrid images, as skulls with the worms crawl- 
ing in and out of their eyeless sockets? Is it not cruel to con- 
jure up ghosts, murderers, magicians, faeries, devils, all those 
things invented to murder sleep, the innocent sleep of your 
poor terrified readers? To conjure up haunted castles, amid 
thunder, lightning, and all the other dreadful operations of 
nature? To make a man ride with a ghost in a post-chaise and 
four, with doubtless, two devils as postillions, over every 
hedge, and ditch, and quagmire, to be found or imagined? 
To depict the great devil himself taking a man up in the air 
by the crown of his head, as an eagle would a tortoise, to 
precipitate him on a rock, that he might the more expediti- 
ously become possessed of his prey! And, lastly, to bring him 
to conclude the scene, as he is brought into a puppet-show, by 
flying away with the hero and heroine? Avaunt, ye enemies 
to sleep! Do not keep your fair readers tremblingly alive 
throughout the night, to make them look haggardly the next 
morning, for want of balmy rest. Does not Cicero call sleep 
the sweetest of the gods; and Seneca pars humanæ melior 
vite, the better part of human life? O ye goblin-mongers, 
cease then to disturb it, by the introduction of haunted castles, 
magic wands, murderous daggers, or poisonous bowls! 
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THE YELLOW SPRINGS. 
[With an Engraving. ] 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


Sir:—The man of business who is confined to the dull mo- 
notony of a city, meets with few events so delightful as a 
temporary exchange of its noise, dust, and crowds, for the 
romantic scenery of the country and the salutary pleasures 
of a watering place. The cares of business are laid aside 
and the suspicious caution which his ordinary avocations 
oblige him to observe towards others, being now usnecessa- 
ry, he is disposed to meet his fellow men in circumstances 
better calculated for the cultivation of generous sentiments 
and Christian virtues. I would recommend such an excursion 
to every one who is disposed to enjoy innocent pleasure. If 
he returns to his business somewhat less encumbered with 
cash, he will also feel more health and vigour to sustain him 
in his labour; if he leaves good company he will scarcely 
fail of finding better, and if he should be so unfortunate as 
to meet with an impertinent fellow lodger, his account will 
doubtless be balanced by the acquisition of a list of new 
and interesting acquaintance. But as the limits of a letter will 
not allow me to philosophise, I must proceed to the descrip- 
tion of the country in which I find myself. 

The sketch which I enclose is a representation of the sce- 
nery in the immediate neighbourhood of the Yellow Springs. 
At the foot of the hill on the left, the boarding houses are 
situated: the proximity to the springs renders this the most 
eligible scite. The hill commands an extensive prospect. In 
every direction from this spot the country is intersected by 
ranges of hills, interspersed with cultivated valleys which 
present a variety of picturesque views, where the sublime 
is happily blended with the beautiful. On one side, the rug- 
ged hills with their antediluvian rocks, and forests whose 
solitudes do not appear to have been disturbed by the noise 
of the axe; on the other the most highly cultivated fields, or- 
chards and neatly built farm-houses, present a variety which 
render our daily excursions always delightful. 

The springs, which are the ostensible objects of attraction, 
are four in number. Two of them are lined with plank, 
forming basins eight feet square by four or five in depth, for 
the purpose of bathing. 

Nothing can be more delightful than a plunge in one of 
these cold springs when we are suffering the lassitude and 
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dejection of a sultry day. Certainly it affords the most prompt 
and efficient relief from the fatigue of a hunting tour that Í 
have yet met with. The agreeable sensations, the sprightli- 
ness, the renovated strength which this bath seemed to give in 
exchange for the ennui, languor, and debility, which sought 
its relief, induced one of our fanciful visiters to remark— 
that the waters of the Yellow Springs resembled the stolen 
fire of Prometheus—giving life to the statue. 

From the coldness of the water, it is impossible to remain 
long in the bath—a sudden plunge and exit, is generally suf- 
ficient. By remaining too long, unpleasant consequences may 
be expected, such as loss of appetite, sickness at stomach, 
headache, and a long continued shivering which denotes a 
fearful shock to the vital power; as I have experienced. 

The principal mineral ingredient of these waters, is iron, 
which is held in solution in the states of oxide and carbonate. 
Like all other chalybeate waters, those of the Yellow Springs 
deposit a portion of their iron in the form of oxide, after 
exposure to the atmosphere. This is a curious circumstance, 
not well understood by chemists. The change which the iron 
undergoes, by which its solubility in water is lost, during a 
short exposure to the air, would form an interesting subject 
of investigation. Evaporation cannot be the cause of the de- 
position of the ferruginous oxide, inasmuch as it appears to 
take place as abundantly when the water which contains it 
is evidently not undergoing evaporation, but, on the contra- 
ry, condensing the vapour of the atmosphere and consequent- 
ly gaining an accession to its quantity. 

There are at this place two houses of entertainment, and 
it is but just to state that their proprietors show that they 
understand their true interests in the excellent tables, bed- 
ding and other accommodations, which invite the return of 


their guests. À 
Yours, 


Travels in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hanover, Germany, 
Netherlands, &c. By William Rae Wilson, Esq. F. S. A. 
Author of Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land. 8vo. pp. 
659. 1. 1s. London. Longman and Co. 1826. 


[From the Monthly Review.] 


Norway and Sweden have more attractions for a traveller 
fond of diversified and picturesque scenery than is generally 
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imagined. Mountain, wood, and water conspire to form, in 
many parts of these countries, prospects that are not often to 
be met with elsewhere; and the roads in general, at least 
those which are most frequented, are usually kept in excellent 
order. It adds not a little to the pleasures of a journey through 
those united kingdoms, that the traveller has no bandits to 
fear, as in Italy, Portugal, and Spain. The peasantry are 
industrious, hospitable, and remarkably civil and attentive to 
strangers. The expenses of travelling are trifling in com- 
parison to what they are in any part of the south of Europe; 
and, what is of equal consequence, a tourist, if he observe 
the regulations of the post, may proceed with as much ex- 
pedition as he pleases, without being exposed to any disap- 
pointments as to horses, or to imposition of any description. 
The inns, indeed, are not of the highest character for clean- 
liness and comfort; a defect which, together with the absence 
of those attractions that arise from collections of numerous 
and distinguished works of art, and of populous and well-built 
towns, may, in a great measure, account for the neglect with 
which our emigrant classes have hitherto treated the regions 
of the north. 

In short, that quarter is not fashionable, and we fear that 
it never will be so, notwithstanding Mr. Rae Wilson’s stre- 
nuous exertions in setting off all its favourable peculiarities 
to the best advantage. When Englishmen leave their own 
firesides, few of them are disinterested enough as to every 
thing that touches the sense of personal enjoyment, not to 
seek a climate that is purer and more genial than their own. 
The lands of the vine have also in them a never failing re- 
source for those whose love of fine scenery is easily satiated. 
Besides, the lions“ of Christiana and Stockholm are few, 
and not very remarkable: those of the latter might easily be 
despatched in a morning or two; and as to Christiana, if there 
were any thing to be seen in it, what would an Englishman 
do in a city where, from the wretched state of the streets, 
he would, in all probability, break a leg, or at least sprain an 
ankle, in his first ramble after curiosities? 

The real and only charms which the traveller has to expect 
in Norway, or its sister-realm, consist of a succession of 
some of the most varied and beautiful scenes in the world, 
which nature has spread with a lavish hand over the interior 
of the country. To him who is accustomed to commune with 
that unseen but ever -· active Power, who marks with attention 
the effect of her combinations, who delights in 
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„The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields,” 


to him will such a country afford many objects of interest, 
fruitful, in after-life, of the most agreeable recollections. 
The broken down spendthrift, the woman of fashion, the 
greater part of that vicious and extravagant tribe, who saunter 
or years amid the enervating gardens of the south, chiefiy 
for the purpose of indulging in a course of licentiousness that 
would not be tolerated at home, would perish of ennui in two 
days at Frederickshall or Ulnsweter. 

Either of these places, however, but particularly the for- 
mer, seems to exhibit points of landscape-beauty such . as 
never yet have entered into the compositions of the most 
fanciful artist. We agree with Mr. Wilson in thinking that 
several of the scenes which he has attempted to describe 
richly deserve to be transferred to the canvass, and offer to 
young artists some of the finest imaginable objects for study. 
They must, indeed, explore those scenes with their own eyes 
in order to comprehend their character, for our author seldom 
succeeds in effecting an intelligible sketch of them for his 
readers. He has little of the poet in his composition; and 
though he professes to feel a strong susceptibility for the 
charms of nature, yet he is more apt to moralise upon them 
than to reduce them to a picture. In this respect, there is a 
great monotony throughout his work. A fine mountain, or 
an extensive lake, presents itself to his notice; but instead of 
inviting us to admire its grandeur or its loveliness, by an 
engaging description of its details, he lanches out into a 
discourse upon the moral government of the universe. 

This propensity to dissertation upon common-place topics 
is the pervading vice of his volume. The mere circumstance 
of his setting out on his journey gives rise to nearly three 
pages of reflections, much in the style of the Meditations 
among the Tombs.” When he touches on the subject of 
education, there may be some excuse for his habit of ampli- 
fication; but, assuredly, his experience in literature ought at 
this time to have taught him that “ the attribute of mercy” 
has been long since worn threadbare by every school boy 
who has been compelled to write an exercise; and that the 

lories of “ the moon,” the queen of light,” and “ the starry 
vault,” have been utterly exhausted both in poetry and prose. 
Yet Mr. Wilson renews them in both. Not content with 
giving us his own elaborate remarks in his loose and wan- 
dering phraseology, he intersperses almost every one of his 
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pages with two or three illustrations in verse, without any 
remarkable effort of discrimination as to the source from 
which he takes them. He cannot trust himself to the perils of 
the deep without being reminded ‘ of the old air so popular 
in Britain: 
< « Ye gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease, 
How little do you think of the dangers of the sodas.“ 


That very rare and unknown poem, ‘Thomson’s Seasons, 
furnishes him with innumerable quotations, which he thrusts 
in often without the least reference to the subject of which 
he is treating. In one of the towns through which he passed 
(Carlstadt,) he observed that the houses were very low, a 
circumstance which reminds him of the following lines in 
Shakspeare: 


« That is the way to make the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 
To bury all!!“ 


We cannot, at this moment, refer to the writer to whom the 
author is indebted for the following lines; but, to make the 
passage perfect, we must give the sentence which precedes 
as well as that which succeeds it. We observed a peasant 
tending a flock of goats, who was playing on the /ure, as it is 
named, or trumpet, with true simplicity. 


< ¢¢ Ig there a heart that music cannot melt? 
Alas! how is that rugged heart forlorn!“ 


This serves as a call to the cattle, particularly in forests.’ | 
This! Does he mean “ the rugged heart forlorn?” Such is 
the construction, thougli he probably alluded to the sound of 
the trumpet. Again, our traveller seeing two bears cross his 
path is reminded of these noble lines: 


% With visages formidably grim, 
And rugged as Saracens, 
Or Turks of Mahomet’s own kin.“ 


Who the immortal author of these verses may have been, we 
are left to conjecture. But Mr. Wilson, who travelled in 
Egypt and Palestine, might have known that the Turks and 
Saracens, whatever their faults may be, are among the finest 
specimens of the human creation; at least there is a very con- 
siderable difference between them and the rude tenants of 
the forest, which the author assures us ‘ were frightened 
away by the rattling of his carriage.’ 

If a gentleman who finds himself in an incurable disposi:tion 


i 


| 
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for making a book, be also inclined to decorate his pages 
with passages borrowed from other writers, he should at least 
repair his own want of originality by the superior beauty and 
force of his quotations. Mr. Wilson, on the contrary, seems 
to give his preference to passages which have no iutrinsic 
merit to recommend them, and have as little as possible to 
do with the subject which he imagines they illustrate. 

We have already spoken of his propensity to dissertation; 
perhaps we should have used a graver term, for he seems to 
be well versed in the sacred writings, and to think that he 
cannot use them too abundantly in this narrative of his tra- 
vels. We yield to no man in reverence for the Scriptures; 
but we hold that nothing can be more inconsistent with that 
reverence, or more disgusting to every person of good taste, 
than the frequent repetition of passages from those inspired 
works on every trifling occasion that arises in the common 
course of worldly affairs. The affectation of superior sanctity 
is one of the most prevailing and plausible vices of our day, 
and is generally found linked with bigotry in religion. Mr. 
Wilson’s sanctity may be, as we doubt not it is, perfectly 
sincere; but it certainly should have taught him to follow the 
course of virtue with less ostentation, and to allow to others 
some portion of that liberty of conscience which he arrogates 
to himself. In his opinion every religion is wrong which 
differs from his own, and every man is blinded by superstition 
who does not worship at the same altar with himself! When 
shall we see our literature purified from this base alloy of 
intolerance? 

The faults which we have specified, and others which 
remain to be noticed, considerably diminish the estimate 
which we might otherwise have been inclined to form of 
these ‘ Travels;’ but, at the same time, we must not refuse 
Mr. Wilson the praise that is due to him for making us 
better acquainted than we had been before with a very in- 
teresting country. He has also collected together, with great 
diligence, many facts relating to the agriculture, the economy, 
and the present state of the governments of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, which are not without value. Like an expe- 
rienced traveller, he omits no opportunity of affording his 
advice to those who may follow him in the same route, 
cautioning them of the privations which they will have to 
endure, and the evils against which they should in time 
provide. He writes with great minuteness, detailing every 
thing, his journey to Harwich, his voyage across the North 
Sea, his landing at Gothenburg, and every reflection that oc- 
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curred to him on the way, whether it regarded the weather, 
sea-sickness, the want of light-houses in Jutland, or the dan- 

rs of the Scaw. Arrived in Sweden, (in June, 1824,) he 
thinks it his first duty to discover the etymology of that name. 
He found it, like that of most other places, disputed,’ and 
he had the happiness, after much toil, to leave it in precisely 
the same situation. 

In a commercial point of view Gothenburg is of impor- 
tance, on account of its situation between the Baltic and 
North Sea. It is situated in a marshy plain, and, in a general 
point of view, resembles the towns of Holland, with a canal 
running through the principal street, which admits vessels 
of considerable size to unload at the doors of their owners. 
From Gothenburg Mr. Wilson proceeded to Frederickshall, 
a frontier-town of Norway, rendered memorable by the tra- 
gical death of Charles XII, who there 


« left the name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


Mr. Wilson’s description of his journey to this celebrated 
place is animated and picturesque. We were particularly 
amused with his account of Mora Bernd, a German Boniface, 
married to a daughter of Erin, whom our traveller encoun- 
tered at Wenisburg. We must proceed onward with him, 
however, to Frederickshall, which, among its other attrac- 
tions, is remarkable, to Englishmen at least, for its cheapness. 
What would “ mine host” of the London Tavern say to 
providing twelve persons with a plentiful dinner of fish, for 
the sum of two-pence sterling?’ . The party, moreover, may 
have the best claret at two shillings, sherry at two shillings, 
and common wine at eight pence per bottle!’ In addition to 
these substantial pleasures, the traveller, if he ascends the 
heights over the town, may enjoy one of the finest prospects 
in Norway. Mr. Wilson’s description by no means does 
justice to the scene, but still he furnishes the reader with its 
most prominent features. Imagination must fill up the picture. 


< After leaviog the castle, we proceeded about four miles along a private 
tract, and arrived at the cascades, or cataracts, on the river at Titsdale. 
These, which are numerous and extremely grand, are employed for various 
purposes, particularly in the cutting of wood: there are twenty-eight saw- 
mills, besides those for the grinding of corn and the preparing of cotton; 
all of which are situated within the compass of a mile. Most of them I 
visited; and found mucb employment going on, and much joy and singing 
io be heard among the workmen, which brought to mind a remark of Fair- 
field, in the play, ’Tis a sure sign work goes on merrily when folk sing 
at it.’ Among other operations pointed out, it may be observed that in 
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ans of the former was an ingenious mill for the splitting of a log of wood, 
from which fourteen feet of plank was cut in the course of a single minute, 
which would have required the labour of two men to finish with a saw in 
about twenty minutes. I found that a plank, twenty-one feet long, nine 
inches in breadth, and three in thickness, was scnt from this place to 
London and sold for nearly one hundred pounds. On this occasion, having 
presented a trifle in money to the workmen, I was surprised to see their 
gratitude so conspicuous, and extending so far that they took my hand 
and kissed it. At the summit of Titsdale we proceeded to Ween, the 
residence of Mrs. Zeigler, which stands in a situation where there is, 
perhaps, the most unrivalled prospect imaginable. To give some idea of 
it, I may mention, there is a view of the different falls extending to a great 
distance, which appear like so many steps of stairs; and there is a great 
activity observed on its banks, and in the different establishments. The 
windings of the river are in a serpentine form, and logs of wood are seen 
purling over these and pursuing their course to be received at different 
places beneath: the hills on each side are adorned with wood; and the 
town of Frederickshall, at the extremity, is situated in a hollow territory. 
There are few places where similar beauties and so many interesting ob- 
jects can be pointed out for the pencil of an artist. From the back of the 
house is seen the lake of Fern, spread out half a mile in distance, to which 
the lawn extends in a gentle sloping direction, and at this period of the 
year its waters were like glass,— 


e A spotless mirror, smooth and clear.” 


This lake communicates with the mills, and appears principally to supply 
the water necessary for turning these. Standing in the centre of the pas- 
sage of this house, where there are opposite doors, and bebolding the 
scenery on each side, it is impossible to conceive a more charming pros- 
pect, or one affording so striking a contrast of hurried motion and tran- 
quillity, as on the one hand this placid lake, with the reflection of objects 
on its banks, and on the other the impetuous dashing torrents, fretting 
and struggling against masses of rock, combined with the roar these pro- 
duced, and the burried motion of the mills; but, as any description I can 
attempt to give must be infinitely inadequate to the original, I would add, 
that this spot must be visited in order to be appreciated. It attracted so 
greatly the attention of the king of Sweden, when he visited the place, 
that he expressed a strong desire to purchase the house. — pp. 92—94. 


Perhaps, however, the object of greatest interest at Fre- 
derickshall is the tomb of Charles XII, which is erected in 
a paltry style, on the precise spot where that obstinate mo- 
narch fell. Mr. Wilson enters into a discussion of the cir- 
cumstances which attended the death of Charles, and insists 
that the common account of his being mortally wounded by 
a musket-ball discharged from one of the Danish batteries, 
while he was in the act of examining the trenches of the 
siege, is not to be depended upon. The spot where he fell 
was not within the range of musket-shot: he was struck in 
the dark, and was immediately folded up in a cloak by an 
engineer who had accompanied him, who from that time to 
the hour of his death was haunted by the deepest remorse 
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of conscience. These are strong circumstances; and the 
motives which might have prevailed on the prince of Hesse 
to clear the way in this summary manner for the ascent of 
Eleonora, the sister of Charles, to the throne of Sweden, 
were, it must be avowed, sufficiently powerful. The question, 
nevertheless, is still involved in a degree of mystery which 
we can hardly expect to see satisfactorily solved at this time, 
when more than a hundred winters have confirmed the silence 
of the grave upon it. 

The storthing, or Norwegian parliament, meets at Chris- 
tiana, and is almost the only object for which that capital is 
worth visiting. It was not in session when Mr. Wilson 
arrived there, but he endeavoured to compensate himself by 
making a minute survey of the rude and dull streets of the 
city, and by inquiring into the manners of its inhabitants. 
Having seen all the objects which appeared to be most in- 
teresting at the time in Christiana, he bent his course towards 
Sweden again, circumstances, as he informs us, having pre- 
vented him from extending his journey as far as Bergen and 
Drontheim.“ We meet with nothing in the description of his 
route worth extracting, although, from the imperfect and 
desultory sketches which he now and then affords us, it is 
evident that the country through which he travelled is by no 
means destitute of interest. He states, as a remarkable 
circumstance, that the dreadful earthquake, which occurred 
two years ago, and completely destroyed the town of Aleppo, 
and laid waste the country around it, was slightly felt at 
Carlstadt.’ It certainly is a very remarkable circumstance, 
if it be true. On his arrival at Arboga he found numbers of 
the country people assembled there by a fair. Few occasions 
afford an intelligent traveller so favourable an opportunity 
for observing the costume and general character of the rustic 
folks as an assembly of this description. We cannot say that 
Mr. Wilson has availed himself of the opportunity that pre- 
sented itself to him, so fully or so happily as he might have 
done. The observations with which he favours us are, as 
usual, bespangled with little gems of poetry, but his facts are 
not altogether undeserving of notice. We own that we were 
not prepared for the great corruption of morals which seems 
to prevail on such occasions among the Swedish peasantry. 


A public fair was held at Arboga, at the time of my arrival, which, to 
use an observation of justice Woodcock, never fails to put all folks bere- 
about out of their senses.“ This appeared also to be a period for the 
assemblage of persons who offered themselves to be hired as servants. 
Such a sight always appears interesting to a traveller, siace it affords him 
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not only an opportunity of seeing many articles of the manufacture of the 
country exposed for sale, but marking the manners, customs, and dresses 
of the natives. On this occasion I saw many from the most distant parts 
of Westmanland, distinguished by their dress and manners from those of 
the neighbourhood, with friendly nods and smiles, and kind faces. Others 
of a superior class were better dressed, who seemed to try with 


Hats of airy shape, and ribbons gay, 
Love to inspire. 


The fair was held in a large square in front of the principal street, where 
a number of booths had been erected, in which articles of various desorip- 
tions were spread out, such as confectionary, implements of husbandry, 
silks, lace, hats, toys for children; and further, a great number of copper 
utensils, in which the Swedes seem to excel all other nations, were ar- 
ranged on the ground. Most of the sellers were shopkeepers from Stock- 
holm, who had come here to catch the tide as it were, to dispose of part 
of their stock. The town, as may be supposed, was extremely crowded 
with people from all quarters of the country to see and be seen, and among 
these were many Tony Lumpkins, flaxen headed ploughboys, Hodges, 
and Madges, of whom it may be snid, that 


‘Corn and cattle were their only care, 
And their supreme delight, a country fair. 


At this time, however, I did not observe one squire of high degree 
dressed in his Sunday clothes. The wonen were remarkably fair, and 
distinguished for their strength and healthy appearance: they wore mostly 
tight jackets, and petticoats of striped woollen or linen cloth, like the 
French peasantry, red stockings, and handkerchiefs of all colours tied 
over their heads. Many of them were like housemaids. 

The men wore long coarse brown coats, clasped in front, with standing 
up collars, handkerchiefs round their necks, and bushy hair covering their 
brown foreheads and cheeks; each of them carried a stick and a hand- 
kerchief. All the men’s coats had red collars and stripes of red cloth 
down the front, which gave them the appearance of livery servants. The 
scenes I witnessed at this fair were extremcly ludicrous. In one part 
dancing was kept up in and out of doors; but not, I own, with that dis- 
tinguisbed grace and agility which animate the Scots Highlander, and the 
very awkward manner in which the rustics moved along confirmed the 
words of the poet, that. 


‘A heavy bumpkin taught, with daily care, 
Can never dance three steps with a becoming air. 


In others, both sexes were sitting and reeling about, eating, drinking, 
and smoking. Some of these groups would have been excellent subjects 
for the pencil of Wilkie, or the imitations of Mathews. I cannot fail to 
remark, it required no great penetration to discover tbat principles of 
morality were not very scrupulously observed during this fair, and what 
an Englishman would call decency was quite out of the question. The 
women stood, at all hours, about the square, as if waiting to be invited 
to the public-house, while the men walked about viewing them critically, 
before they selected their partners for the day’s festivity. Many of the 
juvenile peasants chose, as I understood, one, or even two, whom they 
had never before seen, and who, in consequence, as they walked away 
triumphantly with the young men, were objects of envy to all their ag- 
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quaintance who were not yet provided with partners. At a later hour in 
the afternoon, I could judge from the appearance of men and women, who 
sallied forth from the inns, that they had not been altogether moderate in 
their libations, as most of them staggered about in a state of intoxication, 
proceeding from the effect of the quantity of snaps (as spirituous liquors 
are called) they had taken. — pp. 174—176. 


Mr. Wilson, in the course of his journey, passed through 
Upsala, the Oxford of Sweden. The present crown prince, 
Oscar, received his education at the university there, which 
seems to retain its ancient celebrity. In the spring term of 

1822 there were one thousand four hundred students enrolled 
on its books, a fact that augurs well of the rising generation. 
We observe that the sons of the clergy and peasantry form 
the greatest proportion among the different classes which have 
the means of obtaining an education there, another striking 
circumstance eminently favourable to the future prosperity 
of Sweden. Upon visiting the habitation and garden of Lin- 
næus, our philosopher cannot resist his propensity to“ medi- 
tation.” 

As it is impossible to visit these places without being reminded that a 
garden was the habitation of our first parents previously to their fall from 
a state of innocence, so are they naturally calculated to suggest many 
subjects of reflection. Being decorated with the most beautiful plants, 
flowers, and medicinal herbs, these occasion the highest degree of delight; 
yet the “ flower fadeth,”” and the goodness thereof, compared to the life 
of man, passeth away. In such a spot no visiter can well be melancholy; 
but, on the contrary, bis eye must be charmed, and his spirits elevated. 
When we walk along and view the infinite variety of beauties and de- 
licious sweets that surround us, and address themselves agreeably to the 
senses, and touch the finest movements of the mind, they call on us to 
consider their Great Author, who opens his hand thus liberally, and 
dresses out the earth in all its glory and grandeur, for the contemplation 
and pleasure of his dependent creatures :— 


For us kind nature wakes her genial power, 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower. 


Harmony and design may be said to pervade the universe; and nature 
extends her attention to productions, indeed the most insignificant; for in 
the very meanest blossoms the laws of its existence are accurately defined, 
and the period of its duration invariably determined.’—p. 196. 


We will venture to say that so many mere truisms and 
common- place remarks have been seldom strung together so 
unnecessarily, or within so short a compass. 

At Stockholm, as at Christiana, our author minutely de- 
scribes the streets, churches, and other public buildings, with 
as much labour of detail as if the ground had been, before 
his visit to that capital, wholly untrodden by English travel- 
lers. It is satisfactory to us to find that there are no restric- 
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tions in force there relative to religious tenets,’ but that, on 
the contrary, the most perfect liberty of conscience is extend- 
ed to all classes.” Would that we could say as much of capi- 
tals nearer home! The theatres also attract much of Mr. 
Wilson’s attention; even for these he has an abundance of 
his trite reflections. ‘ Here it may be observed, that.a person 
who enters a crowded theatre cannot fail to be struck with 
the view of so great a multitude, participating of one common 
amusement; and he experiences, from their very aspect, a 
superior sensibility of being affected with every sentiment 
which he shares with the spectators.’ Ohe! jam satis! Such, 
at least, would be the exclamation of the reader if his inexo- 
rable destiny had compelled him to read through our author’s 
long, dull, prosing dissertations upon the public institutions 
of Stockholm, its lotteries, house of correction, and capital 
punishments, all of which have been taken for granted for 
the last twenty years in this country. Church-yards are also 
a never failing source of complaint with this philosopher; 
but from these, and other topics of a similar description, we 
gladly turn to something more attractive. He thus describes 
his visit to Bernadotte, that remarkable favourite of fortune, 
whom, after raising him to a throne, she has still the con- 
stancy to keep there. 


‘During my visit to Stockholm, I was presented to the king by sir 
Benjamin Bloomfield, and bad a long conversation with him in bis closet, 
when the manners of his majesty were aifable and condescending. I 
accompanied sir Benjamin to the palace in his carriage on this occasion, 
and the guards turned out to salute him in his capacity as representative 
of Great Britain. We then proceeded to the large hall, and met count 
Engestrom, the minister of state, and several other noblemen, with whom 
we entered into conversation. When we were announced, his majesty 
gave permission to admit us, the door was thrown open, and we were 
ushered in by one of the lords in waiting. On sir Benjamin introducing 
me, he mentioned that I had travelled some time in the East. The king 
immediately asked if I bad visited the spot where the French and English 
armies fought in Egypt. On my answering in the affirmative, he entered 
into a discussion of the pacha’s character, his pursuits, the expedition to 
Dongala; and on replying to bis question, whether I had visited Syria, he 
inquired if 1 had been at St. Jean d’Acre: I informed him I bad, and be 
made inguiries as to the number of its inhabitants. I took this opportunity 
of informing bim 1 had made a long journey through Palestine, and at- 
tempted to draw him into a conversation on that interesting country. 
This, however, I found to be a fruitless attempt, as he always returned 
te the subject of Egypt, which seemed of all other places to possess most 
interest for bim. He inquired bow long I purposed to remajn at Stockholm; 
and on hearing that I intended to depart on the following day, be conde- 
scended to say that he regretted to hear it, as he would otherwise have 
been glad to see me often at the palace. and have some further conversation 
respecting Egypt. The king then kindly expressed bis good wishes for my 
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further journey, and took me most kindly by the hand, which he shook 
cordially, when I departed with the minister. 

‘His majesty is at present about sixty years of age, of the common 
size; his complexion is dark, and his hair, which is of a glossy black, curle 
naturally. His voice is uncommonly sweet and pleasing; his whole couo- 
tenance bas in reality a great expression of kindness, and his manners 
are singularly prepossessing. It may be further remarked, that Charles 
John is temperate, economical, and what may be called equal in his 
disposition; modest in demeanour, condescending towards all ranks, and 
deservedly popular in the highest degree. He always converses in French, 
not speaking with fluency the Swedish language; although prince Oscar, 
from being educated in the country, understands and speaks like a native. 
In short, the present monarch of Sweden does not at all resemble his 
former coadjutor in France, who ended his mad career on a rock, after 
having trampled on his subjects, and treated mankind at large as his 
slaves, and 


‘In a cruel wantonness of power 


Thin'd states of half their people, and gave up 
To want the rest.’ pp. 273, 274. 


Then follows a simile about a volcano, which Bernadotte 
did not resemble, and something about human blood which 
he did not shed, and intrigues in which he did not mingle, 
ending with another quotation from Gustavus Vasa. This is 
not all. Sir Benjamin (now lord) Bloomfield also comes in 
for a page of laboured eulogy, which we doubt not that noble 
lord deserves, but which can hardly be acceptable to him, or 
to any man of high feeling, from the parasitical terms in 
which it is conveyed. 

Mr. Wilson devotes a chapter to the Swedish revolution 
of 1809, which ended in the election of the reigning sovereign. 
The circumstances of that curious passage in the modern 
history of Europe are so well known, that we need not detain 
the reader with any allusion to them. We shall do the author 
the justice to extract the summary view which he took of 
the attractions of Norway and Sweden, when he was upon 
the confines of the latter on his route to Denmark. 


‘In the first place, the government is mild, and highly liberal; and a 
traveller is not troubled, as in other places, with spies and informers, or 
by passports, and those trifles connected with them, which are in some 
countries magnified into acts of great importance, interrupt the journey, 
occasion vexations and delay to the traveller, and considerably detract 
from the pleasure whicb he had promised to himself from foreign travel. 
The roads throughout both countries may be described as in the most 
excellent state of repair, more so, in fact, than any I have seen during 
my long and extensive travels. The arrangements adopted by government 
for securing an immediate supply of horses, checking imposition, ensuring 
civility, promoting the redress of abuses, are admirable, and appear not 
unworthy the attention of the British goveroment. These, with the 
astonishing low rate of postiog,—no demand being made for turnpikes on 
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the roads; with the perfect security ensured both for person and property 
at all hours of the day and night in every district, however remote, or 
covered with the thickest woods; with the facility of conveying luggage 
of every description, the primitive simplicity and the courteousness of the 
peasantry, which are calculated to draw to them the regard of travellers; 
and the grand and sublime scenery of lakes, cataracts, mountains, and 
forests, every where exbibited, excite admiration, and command universal 
respect. I repeat that the government is mild and liberal, the people 
loyal, happy, and polite; in short, the Swedes fear God, honour the king, 
and “ meddie not with those who are given to change.“ All these are 
circumstances calculated to render travelling agreeable, especially to an 
Englishman, who, from being accustomed to so many conveniences and 
comforts in his own country, is but too apt to expect to meet with them 
every where else, and to express his unqualified disappointment and dis- 
gust whenever he does not, branding the country as a purgatory, and the 
inhabitants as uncivilized barbarians. In travelling through the numerous 
and extensive forests, or, when viewing them from some eminence, 
whence they appeared to cover the surface of the whole country around, 
I was frequently disposed to bestow on the king of Sweden a title charac- 
teristic of his domains, that of the sovereign lord of the forests; for neither 
in this country nor in Denmark is there any want of those two great essen- 
tials to fine landscape and scenery, wood and water. Nor was I a little 
astonished to find how few English travellers, particularly artists, are to 
be met with in this country; which can be accounted for only by the 
delightful and romantic scenery of this part of Europe not being sufficient- 
ly known in Britain; otherwise it would certainly be as much the rage to 
travel here, as in France, Italy, Switzerland, or other parts, since every 
article is much cheaper.'—pp. 360—362. 


On the author’s arrival at Elsineur he of course visited 
the castle of Cronberg, where the unfortunate queen of Den- 
mark had been so severely treated during her captivity. 
Thence he proceeded to Copenhagen, and, as usual, describes 
every thing as minutely as if he had been the first foreigner 
who ever entered it. Here also he bears witness to the prac- 
tical existence of complete toleration in matters of religion. 
Indeed we happen to know that there is no country in Europe 
where differences upon this subject are less thought of either 
by the government or the community than in Denmark. Much 
of this liberality arises, no doubt, from the mild and benevo- 
lent character of the king, whom we shall introduce to the 
reader. 


‘During my stay at Copenbagen I had the honour to be presented to 
his majesty, for which purpose I proceeded to the palace of Amalienborg, 
accompanied by Mr. Foster, the British minister. We first passed through 
a hall, where a party of dragoons were stationed with drawn swords in 
their hands. This apartment conducted to another, where | found many 
persons of both sexes, and of the inferior ranks of society: on expressing 
my surprise at this to one of the ministers next me, be informed me that 
they had come individually to present petitions to the king, a privilege 
that unquestionably reflects the bigbest honour on bis majesty. This must 
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pe considered as liberal as it is wise and humane, and cannot fail to in- 
crease tke affection of the subject towards the monarch. No such instance 
of royal condescension occurs in any court of Europe, unless at that of 
Palermo.* The petitions are first delivered into the hands of the prime 
minister, who lays them before the king, and in due time the answers, if 
considered necessary, are returned. I own I was forcibly struck on looking 
on this part of the assembly, with the justice of an observation made to 
me, that it might be considered in the strictest sense of the word “a pa- 
ternal levee ;” the ear of his majesty being at all times open to the repre- 
sentations of every class of his subjects, high or low. 

‘After remaining here a short time, we were ushered by the minister 
into the presence of the king, whom I ſound standing alone, with his back 
to a large table. On this occasion his majesty displayed the greatest affa- 
bility and condescension, with a peculiar ease of manner. Having the 
honour to present bim with a copy of my travels in Egypt and Palestine, 
he entered into a long and familiar conversation relative to that journey. 
The first question of importance he put, was, if 1 had in the course of it 
compared the appearance of the countries of Judea, Galilee, Samaria, 
&c., and the customs, manners, and usages of the inhabitants, with the 
scriptures, and found any correspondence. I replied that this had been 
my immediate object, and that after all possible diligence and investiga- 
tion, | had discovered such coincidences as most strongly corroborated, 
in my mind, the authority of Revelation. 

‘ The king is slender, but of a handsome figure, and about five feet nine 
inches in height. His hair and eyebrows are white, and be has blue and 
rather large eyes, a small aquiline nose, and pale countenance; and, on 
the whole, tbe cast of bis features appeared to me to be not unlike those 
of the royal family of Great Britain. His majesty rises at five o’clock in 
the morning, and is strictly temperate in his habits. At this time be was 
dressed in the uniform of his regiment, a red coat with light blue facings 
and cuffs, pantaloons of the same colour. boots and spurs, with a sword at 
his side, and be wore a Danish order, with that of the Bath. Perhaps few 
monarchs in Europe are more distinguished for affability than his majesty, 
he being most easy of access, and totally devested of every kind of hauteur 
and ostentation. He is frequently to be met walking on the public streets; 
sometimes alone, at others accompanied by the princess royal, leaning on 
his arm, but unattended even by a siugle servant. It should be observed 
that the Danish court is devested of parade and ostentation, and more 
remarkable for economy than any other in Europe.’—pp. 462—464. 


This is all very well; and as long as Denmark possesses 
such an amiable sovereign she has little to apprehend from 
the despotic power which he possesses. But we confess we 
cannot agree with Mr. Wilson, that a monarchy tempered 
only by the natural disposition of the individual, in whom 
the supreme power resides, is such a species of government 
as the Danes ought long to be contented with. They were 
formerly quite as free as we are ourselves. They had a 
senate „ three estates, the nobility, the clergy, and 
the tiers etat, who, actuated by mutual jealousy, were short- 


* A similar custom prevails even now at the court of Madrid, as well 
as at that of Vienna.— Rev. 
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sighted, and base enough to agree in surrendering their pri- 
vileges to the sovereign, thus defrauding the country of its 
ancient liberties and rights; and condemning themselves and 
their children to perpetual vassalage. Yet it is upon this state 
of things that Mr. Wilson thinks it becoming in him, an 
Englishman, or rather, we suspect, a North Briton, to con- 
gratulate the Danes! 

Our medical readers will find in the thirteenth chapter a 
curious and, to them, highly interesting narrative of the case 
of the Jewess, Rachael Hertz, who, during the horrors at- 


- tending our bombardment of Copenhagen, swallowed in her 


fright a paper containing upwards of four hundred needles. 
The symptoms of the disease which this unhappy accident 
brought upon her are, according to every account, of the 
most extraordinary character. She still lingers in existence, 
reduced to a mere skeleton. One of the most singular cir- 
cumstances attending her protracted illness has been the 
unwearied industry with which, under all her sufferings, she 
has cultivated her mind. She has, since her first confinement 
to her bed, taught herself to write and speak different lan- 
guages. Her most favourite books are Cicero de Officiis, 
Cesar, Virgil, and Seneca. Mr. Wilson gives two of her 
letters, which are very well written in Latin. 

These specimens of Rachael’s composition will be found 
in the appendix, which contains also copies of the Norwegian 
and Swedish constitutions, the coronation oath of the king 
of Denmark, which stands in the place of a constitution, two 
documents relating to the universities of Christiana and Up- 
sala, and, by way of variety, two or three Norwegian and 
Danish national airs, with the music and translations of the 
songs. Upon the whole, though we have found much to 
censure in the style of this volume, we look upon it as the 
depository of the most ample and recent information which 
we possess concerning the countries that were the principal 
objects of the author’s attention. His notices of Hanover, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, are few and superficial. 

We cannot conclude without reminding Mr. Wilson of 
some very careless sentences which he allowed to lapse from 
his pen. We shall select but three or four out of ten times 
the number which we might have marked. 


‘ Nature must, unquestionably, be held as a book, every page of which 
is rich with hints of a sacred and instructive nalure.’—pp. 100, 101. 

It must be allowed, that we are all inclined to eat more, nay double 
the quantity, that nature requires.’—pp. 122. 
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Errors of the press can be no excuse here, for the construc- 
tion of the sentence is radically ungrammatical. 


‘The town of Orebro may be classed ameng one of the principal in 
Sweden.’—pp. 164. 


One example more, and we shall have done with this un- 
pleasant labour. 


‘ After he had kneeled down, and prayed with two clergymen, who ac- 
companied bim, he laid down on his face on a block.’—pp. 220. 


Such instances of bad composition are so rare in modern 
works, that we were quite surprised to meet them in the 
roduction of an author who has written so much as Mr. 
ae Wilson. 


For the Port Folio. 
CANNING AND BROUGHAM. 


In the debate, in the British house of commons, on the 
king’s speech, at the opening of parliament in 1825, Mr. 
Brougham, condescended to express his approbation of some 
recent alterations in the navigation laws, having reference, 
more particularly to the recognition of the new states in South 
America. But the cause of this unusual exertion of candour 
very soon displayed itself, when he laid claim to the honour 
of having originally suggested these measures. He had ven- 
tured, he said, to preach them more than once, although he 
had drawn down upon himself the heavy disapprobation of 
the great guardian of the commercial interests of the coun- 
try,—meaning the late Mr. Rose. Ministers, he added, had 
at length sanctioned these principles, which had been met, 
when he propounded them, by the taunt that what he ad- 
vanced might be very true, but that it looked very much like 
an ingenious sophism. He boasted, that they had carried into 
effect all the detestable nostrums of that side of the house: 
they had taken an entire leaf out of the book of their oppo- 
nents; they had even enacted measures to legalise the dam- 
nable heresies of Adam Smith and the Scotch economists, and 
to stamp with that odious name the opinions of their adver- 
saries: nay more, the country was now called upon, he said, 
to thank heaven for having ministers who had courage to 
support such measures, though it was formerly called upon 
to be thankful for having ministers who had courage to op- 
pose them. The impudence of this language was only equal- 
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led by its want of candour. His sarcasms were retorted upon 
him by Mr. Canning, with a very proper contempt and a full 
share of that species of wit in which this distinguished per- 
sonage so eminently excels. He observed that the honoura- 
ble gentleman having in the course of his parliamentary life, 
proposed and supported almost every species and degree of 
innovation, which could be practised towards the constitution, 
it was not very easy for ministers to do any thing in the affair 
of South America, without seeming to borrow something from 
him. Their views might be shut up by circumstances which 
they must consult, though he need not—like ships among ice 
in a northern winter. In time the thawing proceeds, so that 
they are able to come out. But, break away in what direc- 
tion they would, whether they took to the left or right, it 
was all alike. “ Oho!” said the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman, I was there before you—you would not have thought 
of that if I had not given you a hint.” It might be supposed 
that this was enough for one bout, but the witty minister 
would not let his prey escape without another hit. He pro- 
ceeded—* In the reign of queen Ann,” said he, there was 
a sage and grave critic of the name of Dennis, who, in his 
old age, got it into his head, that he wrote all the good plays 
that were acted at that time. At last, a tragedy came forth 
with a most imposing storm of hail and thunder. At the first 
peal, “ that 's my thunder, said Dennis. So, with the hon- 
ourable gentleman, there was no noise or stir for the good of 
mankind, in any part of the globe, but he instantly claimed 
it for his thunder.” 


LAFAYETTE’S VISIT TO THE CREEK INDIANS. 


Translated from the Revue Americaine, a new Journal pub- 
lished in Paris and devoted to American affairs. 


Macon, a pretty little town, which is now tolerably well 
peopled, was not in existence eighteen months ago. It seems 
to have arisen from the forests as by an enchantment. It is a 
civilized spot, lost amid the still immense domains of the first 
children of America. About a league thence we are in the 
bosom of virgin forests, and the tops of trees, which seem as 
old as the world, hang over our heads. The winds sounded 
through them by turns grave and shrill, which M. de Cha- 
teaubriand calls the voice of the desert. One road was a sort 
of trench, at the bottom of which the carriage of Lafayette 
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rolled with difficulty, and was often in danger of breaking. 
We followed on horseback and thus arrived at the Indian 
Agency. 

‘This is situated in the midst of forests, constructed for 
the convenience of the Indian chiefs and the agents of the 
United States, who hold their conferences there. It was there 
. that the treaty was formed, after which the Indian tribes still 
inhabitants of the left branch of the Missouri, consented, for 
a considerable sum, to retire to the right. The year 1827 was 
assigned for their departure, and it is not without pain that 
the Indians see this termination of their ancient possession ap- 
proach. They quit with regret the neighbourhood of civiliz- 
ed men notwithstanding they dislike them. They accuse their 
chiefs of having betrayed them in making this cession, and 
we learn that it has already cost the life of M’Intosh, one of 
the signers of the treaty. 

We passed the night at the Indian Agency—the habita- 
tion was deserted. For fifty years the name of general La- 
fayette had lived among them by tradition, and an hundred 
Indians had waited to receive us; but the delays which we ex- 
perienced during our route, having exhausted their patience, 
they had gone elsewhere to prepare a reception. We had to 
travel thirty-two miles the next day by a route still less prac- 
ticable.—Such a storm as we have never seen in England; 
and which however I donot wish to describe, assailed us and 
dispersed us during some hours. Very happily we met with 
a shelter, in a cabbin raised by an American, not far from 
our road. Some Indian hunters, probably in the habit of tak- 
ing shelter there, were drying their clothing round a large 
fire, at which we took our place without being known, and 
without attracting a great deal of attention. Mine, on the 
contrary, was very strongly excited by this meeting, the first 
I had had of the kind. I had heard so much of these child- 
ren of nature, and having only lived in a civilized country, 
had formed such singular ideas about them that the least of 
their gestures, the smallest piece of their clothing or armour, 
excited in me continued astonishment.—As far as the lan- 
guage of signs permitted, I put to them a number of ques- 
tions, which they answered by a pantomime at once expres- 
sive and laconic. 

The immobility of the Indians has been mentioned to me 
as a natural faculty, which is singularly increased in them by 
education. I wished to have some experience upon this point, 
not knowing how they would take it—I provoked one of 
them by some hostile signs, but my anger, though very well 
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feigned, did not move him any more than the play of a child. 
He continued his conversation without regarding me and 
without expressing either fear or disdain. After some trials 
of the same kind, and always met with the same impertur- 
bable calmness, I returned again to signs of kindness. I of- 
fered to the Indians my gourd full of brandy. That succeed- 
ed better. They empticd it; I showed them some pieces of 
silver in my hand, and they took them away without ceremo- 
ny. I quitted them soon, and it appeared to me that we part- 
ed good friends. 

The end of the storm permitted us to meet again, and be- 
gin our route. We arrived at a habitation a little better than 
that of the watch—It was a group of cabbins constructed 
with the bodies of trees placed over each other and strip- 
ped of their bark. The host was an American, who by re- 
verse of fortune had been forced to take refuge in this place, 
where he made a pretty lucrative commerce, exchanging fur 
skins furnished by the Indians for commodities brought from 
the civilized countries. His little farm was composed of some 
well cultivated acres, of a well furnished poultry yard, and 
the habitation I have described. At our arrival we found two 
Indians seated before the@oor, one young, the other a grown 
up man, and both of remarkable form and beauty. They 
were clothed with a short tunic of light and fringed stuff, 
fastened round their bodies by a girdle embroidered with 
small beads of a thousand colours. A shawl of lively co- 
lour was rolled round their heads with much elegance. Their 
trowsers of sheep-skins reached down to their knees. They 
rose at the approach of the general, saluted him, and the 
youngest, to our great astonishment, complimented him in 
very good English. We soon learned that he had passed 
his youth in a college in the United States, but that he had 
stolen away many years ago from a benefactor to return to 
his brothers, whose life he preferred to that of civilized men. 
The general put many questions to him upon the existence 
of the Indian colony. He replied to them with much sense 
and precision. When he was questioned as to the last trea- 
ty concluded with the United States, his countenance dark- 
ened, he struck his foot on the ground, and laying hold of 
the handle of his knife, he mentioned the name of M’Intosh, 
in a manner which made us shudder at the danger of this 
chief. As we appeared astonished—‘ M’Intosh,”’ cried he, 
“ has sold the land of his tathers—He has sacrificed us all 
to his avarice—It is impossible to break the treaty which he 
has formed; but the scoundrel—!!” He stopped after this vio- 
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lent exclamation, and a little while after took up quietly some 
other subject of conversation. 

Hamly, (that was the name of the young Indian) when he 
saw us a little rested, invited us to visit his habitation, 
which we perceived on the brow of ahill at a little distance. 
Two of the general’s aids-de-camp, and myself, accepted 
the invitation, and we followed the Indian. Going along he 
showed us an inclosure surrounded with palisades, filled 
with stags, mastiffs, and grey-hounds, which they called their 
reserve, and which supplied them, when the chase proved 
unfavorable. Hamly’s cabbin bordered upon this enclosure. 
We entered it—There was a great fire in the chimney, the 
day was declining, and the spacious habitation was lighted 
by the flame of the fir tree. The furniture was composed of 
a table, two beds, some large chairs, ozier baskets, fire arms, 
bows and arrows were hung upon the wall, and also a vio- 
lin. The arrangement of all indicated the presence of a half- 
civilized man. The companion of Hamly took down the 
violin and managing the fiddle stick with more strength than 
lightness, played some parts of an Indian air, which imme- 
diately gave Hamly the inclinatign to dance; but whether 
from courtesy, or from a y f making a comparison 
which was to his advantage, he begged us to dance first, in 
the manner of our country. The grave Americans who ac- 
companied me declined—younger or less reserved than they, 
I did not wait to be asked twice; and I performed some of 
our dull French dances. Hamly asked no more. I saw him 
throw off what embarrassed him, seize a great shawl, and 
spring triumphantly into the midst of the room, as if he 
had said, this scene is for me.“ I retired to leave the field 
to him. His first movements, slow and with feeling, became 
animated by degrees; his dance incomparably more violent 
and more expressive than our opera dances, was soon only 
a whirlwind which the eye could not follow; in the intervals 
in which he stopped to take breath, his steps became gradu- 
ally slower; his head fell gently, and followed gracefully the 
movements of his supple body, and his eyes were brilliant 
with an emotion which heightened the copper colour of his 
complexion. The cries which escaped from him in rousin 
up from this reverie to renew his lively movements, ha 
an unexpected effect upon us, which it is difficult to describe. 

Two Indian women who, I afterwards learned, were Ham- 
ly’s wives, approached the habitation, whilst it resounded 
with the sports of Hamly and his applauses, but they did 
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not enter. I alone perceived them. They had the beauty pe- 
culiar to their race; their vestment was composed of a long 
white tunic; of ascarlet drapery thrown over their shoulders; 
their long hair floated at liberty—they carried upon their 
necks a collar of four or five rings of pearls, and in their 
ears enormous pendents of silver, which are the principal 
ornaments of Indian women. I thought by their reserve that 
Hamly had forbid them to approach us, and I could not even 
put any question Concerning them. There were some negroes 
in the cabbin of the young Indian; but they did not appear 
to me to be in the condition of slaves—they were fugitives 
to whom he had given an asylum, and who repaid his hos- 
pitality by their labour, 

I would willingly have made myself the hunting compa- 
nion and messmate of Hamly for some days; but it was ne- 
cessary to continue our journey. We retired, and the next 
day, the 31st of March, we recommenced our route. In pro- 
portion as we advanced into this weody country, the appear- 
ance of the Indian land destroyed in our minds that preju- 
dice which induces civilized nations to desire to introduce 
their state of society among people who have not changed 
their primitive mode of life; and to consider as a noble and 
lawful conquest, the usurpation of places in which this pre- 
tended barbarity still reigns. It must be said in praise of 
Americans, that it is not by extermination, or by war, but by 
traits, in which their intellectual superiority, exercises, in 
fact, another kind of violence, that they pursued their system 
of aggrandizement against the Indian tribes of the west and 
the north. With them civilization was not sullied by crimes, 
as that of Great Britain in the East Indies. But, no one in 
rendering them this justice, can help taking an interest in the 
fate of the Indians. ‘Thus, meeting at every step the bark hut 
of a wandering hunter, who inhabits it in security, and in the 
simple virtues of ignorance, we cannot think without scrrow, 
that they will soon be overturned and replaced by an Ameri- 
can cultivator’s farm. l 

It was near a rapid creek, the borders of which were steep, 
that we saw, for the first time, the Indians united in a body 
to receive the yeneral. A great number of women and young 
boys broke through the trees, on the opposite border of the 
river, and, upon seeing us, they raised cries of joy. Some 
warriors descended the brow of a hill at alittle distance, and 
ran to a spot on the river side, where the boat was, in which 
we were to land. The variety and singular richness of their 
costumes offered a most picturesque view. M. George La- 
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fayette sprang first upon land, and in a moment was surround- 
ed by men, women and children, who moved round him, 
danced about him, touched his hands and his garments with 
an air of surprise and delight, which caused him almost as 
much embarrassment as emotion. Suddenly, as if they wish- 
cd to give a more dignified and solemn expression to their 
joy, they retired behind the men ranged in front. He who 
appeared to be the chief of the tribe, by a shrill and prolong- 
ed cry, gave the signal for a sort of salutewhich was repeat- 
ed by the whole troop;—then they rushed again towards the 
boat. Immediately upon the general’s descending, some of 
the strongest brought a little low chair, which we had with 
us, and obliged him to mount it, “not wishing,” they said, 
“that their father should put his foot on the damp earth.” 
The general was thus carried as in a palanquin, to a certain 
distance from the river side, when he whom I have already 
distinguished as the chief of the tribe approached, and told 
him in English, that all his brethren were happy at being 
visited by him, who, in his affection for the inhabitants of 
America, had never distinguished blood or colour; who was 
the cherished father of men who inhabit the continent. After 
the chief had spoken, the other Indians came to press the 
hand of the general, and to place it on their head. They 
would not abandon the carriage, but, dragging it themselves, 
mounted by short steps, the hill from which we had seen 
them descend, and on which was situated one of their lar- 
gest hamlets. 

Whilst we walked, I approached the Indian chief; I 
thought, that since he spoke English, he had been brought 
up like Hamly in the United States, and so I was informed. 
He was about twenty-eight years of age, of middle size, 
his limbs were perfectly beautiful, his physiognomy noble, 
and his air sorrowful. When he did not speak he cast down 
his large black eyes, which were covered with thick eye-lash- 
es; when he told me that he was the eldest son of M’Intosh, 
I could not recal, without pain, the imprecations that 1 had 
heard from the watch against the chief of the Muscogulges. 
It was this undoubtedly, which gave the young man an air 
of dejection and meditation; but after what I could gather 
from his conversation, l explained it to myself still better: 
his intelligence only developed itself at the expense of his 
security. He appreciated the true position of this nation; he 
perceived it was growing weaker, and foresaw its approach- 
ing destruction; he felt how inferior it was to those which 
surrounded it; he had learned how impossible it was to 
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change the wandering life of men of his race. The neigh- 
bourhood of civilized men had not done them any good, 
but had introduced among them vices to which they were 
strangers, He seemed to hope that the treaty, which cast 
them back into a country wholly desert, would restore the 
ancient organization of the tribes, or at least guarantee their 
preservation in the state in which they now were. 

In the mean time, we arrived at the top of the hill—there 
we saw helmets and swords, and horsemen, ranged along the 
road; they were not Indians, but civilized men, sent from the 
state of Alabama to meet the general. The singular trium- 
phant march to which he had been obliged to submit, then 
ceased. The Indians could not see, without jealousy, the 
American escort place themselves around him; but we ap- 
proached their village, and they hastened to reach it before 
us. There, at our arrival, we found them met together, hav- 
ing thrown aside their garments, and prepared to exhibit be- 
fore us their warlike games. We reached a vast plain, about 
which was scattered a hundred Indian habitations, improved 
by the verdure of the thick groves. We noticed a house lar- 
ger than the others; it was that of the American resident; 

he at the same time kept an inn, and his wife had the direc- 
tion of a school, in which they attempted to instruct the chil- 
dren of the Indians. All the men were assembled in this 
place, having thrown aside part of their vestments; their fa- 
ces painted with colours fantastically mixed, and some wear- 
ing, by way of distinction, plumes in their hair. They told 
us that they were going to play in honour of their white fa- 
ther. And we really saw them separate into two armies, form 
two camps in two extremities of the place, name two chiefs, 
and provoke each other to combat. The cry which was 
raised by each of the two divisions, and which they told us 
was the war cry of the Indian tribes, is perhaps the strongest 
modulation of the human voice that it is possible to hear, 
and the effect which it produced upon the warriors, young 
and old, is more extraordinary still. The sports commenced 
— They explained to us that the game was, for the two par- 
ties to throw a ball, something like that of our scholars, toa 
certain mark, and that he who struck this mark seven times 
should be victorious. We in reality saw the combatants, each 
armed with two long and heavy rackets, precipitate them- 
selves with alight movement, leap one above the other, in or- 
der to seize it in the air, with unprecedented skill, and send 
it to the mark. When the ball was missed by a player, it 
rolled on the ground—then they all lowered their heads, 
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struck each other, and it was often only after a long strug- 
gle, that any of them raised it. 

In the midst of one of these long contests, whilst the play- 
ers with their backs bent, pressed in a circle round the ball, 
an Indian separated from the group, went a little distance, 
came again running, rushed forward, after having turned 
himself round several times, fell upon the robust shoulders 
of the others, without bending them: leaped into the middle 
of the circle, seized the ball, and for seven times threw it to 
the mark. This was M’Intosh. The camp of which he was 
the chief was victorious—he came to receive our congratula- 
tions, in the midst of the acclamations of a party of Indian 
women, whilst the wives of the vanquished seemed to ad- 
dress them in words of consolation. The general, after 
this feat, which amused him very much, went to visit the 
interior of some of their habitations, and some of the Indi- 
an schools. When we were ready to begin our route, young 
M’Intosh re-appeared in a European habit. He asked the 
general’s permission to accompany him to Montgomery, 
where he was going to conduct his brother, a boy ten years 
old, willing to trust his education to an American. The gen- 
eral consented to it, and we all departed together for Uchee 
Creek, an American inn, situated on the borders of a tor- 
rent which bears that name. We arrived early at this station 
and were able to visit the environs, which are delightful. Ac- 
companied by M’Intosh, I soon made acquaintance with the 
Indians of this country; we found some exercising them- 
selves in drawing the bow. I wished to try my strength like 
the rest; M’Intosh also armed himself with a bow; he has 
the arm and the eyesight of William Tell. Some of the trials 
of skill which he exhibited, if told, would scarcely be be- 
lieved. I particularly admired the dexterity with which, 
while lying on the green plat, he threw an arrow, which, strik- 
ing the earth at a little distance, rose with a light bound, and 
flew to a prodigious distance. It is a way, which the Indi- 
ans employ to throw far, and without being seen by the ene- 
my. I tried in vain this singular feat; each time my arrow 
instead of rebounding sank in the earth. 

We returned to Uchee Creek where we had a meeting 
with an Indian chief who kept an inn. Some steps from 
the house, the Indian alighted, went to salute the general, 
and made a few purchases. The woman in the mean time, 
took care of the horse, and led him back, and when he set 
out again, put on the bridle and saddle and sprang up be- 
hind him. I asked my travelling companions if this woman 
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was the wife of the Indian, and if such was the condition of 
the women of this nation. They answered that in general 
they lived with their husbands in this kind of servitude, that 
in the agricultural countries, they cultivated the field, labour- 
ed, sowed and reaped; that with the Indian hunters, they 
carried the game, the household utensils, and the materials 
for encampment, and travelled thus loaded to considerable 
distances, and that the cares of a mother hardly relieved 
them from these rude labours, In the walks which I after- 
wards took in the environs of Uchee Creek, their fate never 
appeared so bad as these statements made them. I saw wo- 
men ranged ina circle before almost all the habitations, oc- 
cupied in weaving mats and panniers, and amusing them- 
selves with games and exercises of the body, in which the 
young men joined before them: and I did not remark any 
trait of severity on the part of the men, or servile depen- 
dence on that of the women. I had been so well received 
in all these Indian habitations near Uchee Creek, and all the 
countries watered by the streams were so beautiful, that it 
still seems one of the most delightful places that I have met 
with. i 

From Uchee Creek to the hut of the Big Warrior, the 
nearest halt, is about a day’s journey. It led us through a 
country peopled by Indians. e often met them assembled 
on our route, and were assisted by them to cross the danger- 
ous passages; for the storms had filled the roads and swelled 
the torrents. In one of these situations the general received 
a very touching proof of the veneration which these simple 
men have for him. One of the torrents which we had to 
cross ran over a wooden bridge, without a railing, and over 
which the carriage of the general must pass. What was our 
astonishment, on arriving at the river side, to find a hundred 
Indians, who, taking each other by the hand and up to their 
breasts in water, formed a double guard in the direction of 
the bridge! We were very glad to have this assistance, and 
the Indians, for their recompense, only wished the favour of 
kissing the hand of the general, whom they called their white 
father, the ambassador of the Great Spirit, the great French 
warrior who formerly came to deliver them from the tyran- 
ny of the English.— M'Intosh, who translated their discourse 
to us, explained to them the wishes of the general and of the 
rest of us. The hamlet of the Big Warrior was so called on 
account of the extraordinary courage and high stature of its 
chief. We arrived there too late, the chief had been dead 
for some time: the council of the old men had been assem- 
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bled to give a successor, and had chosen one of his sons as 
remarkable for strength of body as his father. This son talk- 
ed much with M. George Lafayette: he expressed himself 
in English, and astonished us by the singular insensibility 
with which he spoke of the death of his father. But on this 
point the Indians have not the same ideas as we have; death 


does not appear an evil to them, either for him who quits 


life, or for those from whom he is separated, 

The son of the Big Warrior was, only sorry that the death 
of his father happened too late to permit him to dispose of 
his inheritance; and to present to the general one of the suits 
of armour of this celebrated chief. We only passed a night 
with the family of the Big Warrior. The next day we ar- 
rived at Lime Creek, that is to say, in the frontiers of the 
Indian country. We were received there by an American, 
who had married the daughter of a Creek chief, and who 
lived the life of an Indian. He was a captain Lewis, an old 
officer in the army of the United States. His house was 
commodious and elegant for an Indian hut. He was a man 
distinguished for his knowledge and character, and appeared 
to us to exercise great influence over the Indians. He had 
brought together a number of them on horseback and armed. 
for war, to form an escort for the general. His discourse, 
which appeared studied, was quite long, and was translated 
to us by the interpreter. He began by praising the skill and 
courage that the general had before shown against the Eng- 
lish. The most brilliant circumstances of this war were 
recalled and related in a language not unpoetical. The Indi- 
an chief concluded with nearly these words, Father, they 
will tell for a long time among us, that you returned to visit 
our forests and huts; you, whom the Great Spirit formerly 
sent from the other side of the Great lake, to drive away 
those enemies of men, the English, as usual stained with 
blood. The youngest among us will tell their grandchildren 
that they have touched your hand, and seen your person. 
They will still see you again perhaps, for you are the favor- 
ite of the Great Spirit, and you cannot grow old: you will be 
able still to defend us, when we are threatened.“ The gen- 
erai answered, by the help of the interpreter, the farewell of 
the Indians. He gave them counsels of wisdom and tempe- 
rance, recommended to them to live always on good terms 
with the Americans, and to regard them always as friends 
and brothers. He told them that he would think of them 
and pray for the prosperity of their huts, and the glory of 
their warriors. 
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We then turned towards the river, which separates the 
country of the Creeks from the state of Alabama. The In- 
dian cavaliers of captain Lewis, mounted little light horses, 
which were fleet as roe-bucks, some armed with bows and 
arrows, and others with tomahawks and battle axes; we fol- 
lowed in a long file, without order, the extremity of which 
was lost in the thickness of the forest. Having arrived on 
the bank of the river, they turned their horses and disap- 
peared, uttering loud cries. Some of the chiefs bade us a 
last farewell, and we took leave of the Indian country. 


For the Port Folio. | 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Monthly Review very properly accounts for the want 
of poetry among us: Masses of wood,” say these critics, 
„ gigantic mountains, rivers, and lakes, are not of themselves 
sufficient to call forth the diviner mind of poetry. ‘hey are 
indeed among the favourite haunts of the muse, but it would 
seem that in order to attract her peculiar favour, they must 
have been time out of mind crowned with temples sacred to 
her name, and peopled with her worshippers. The banks of 
Avon are “ beautiful in song,“ not because nature has been 
propitious to them, but because they are associated with the 
mame of Shakspere. The traveller is wrapt in enthusiasm 
among the hills, and streams, and promontories of Greece, 
not so much on account of their appearance as pieces of ex- 
quisite scenery, but because they remind him of the poets, 
the sages, and the heroes, who, by their verse, eloquence, 
and bravery, have rendered the leading features of their 
country so many monuments of their glory. America is not 
old enough as yet, she has no mysteries, no associations, for 
attractive fiction. Man and his works, his sufferings, and his 
happiness, can alone bestow on rude or cultivated nature that 
magnetic power which will always command the sympathies 
of his kind.” 

There is no work so well calculated as Col. Leake’s His- 
torical outline of the Greek Revolution to lead to a fair view 
‘of the merits of the Greek cause, and the probable results of 
the Greek contest. The principal events of the various cam- 
paigns by sea and land, from the commencement of the in- 
surrection to January last, are rapidly sketched. Then the 
author examines the means which the contending powers 
have brought into operation, and the resources which are at 
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their command respectively; and this detail is followed by 
an analysis of the cause, of the success of one party and the 
failure of the other. He is evidently a rational friend to the 
independence of the Greeks; but his generous sympathy in 
their favour is properly kept in check by his attachment for 
truth, and his anxiety to arrive at just conclusions. 

The Sketches of Portuguese Life, Manners, Costume, and 
Character, by A. P. D. G. bear internal evidence of faithful 
observation, independently of the statement which the author 
gives in his preface of his long experience of Portugal and 
its inhabitants; his long residence in the country satisfacto- 
rily accounts for his intimate acquaintance with his subject. 
To his other qualifications he has added the agreeable power 
of illustrating his descriptions by some very spirited draw- 
ings. The chapter on Portuguese equipages is amusing, 
though sketched too much in caricature. The author speaks 
of the establishment and retinue of noble families in Portu- 
gal, and of the degrading habits of the young fidalgos, who 
are brought up totally without mental cultivation, and suf- 
fered to find their associates among the lackeys and stable- 
boys of their paternal households. The result of this system 
he declares to be, that with the exception of a few of the 
order who are distinguished for the highest degree of mental 
acquirements and employed in diplomacy at foreign courts, 
the great mass of them are plunged in brutal ignorance.” 

Mrs. Thompson’s Memoirs of the Court of Henry VIII, is 
an amusing work. Necessarily possessing only the same 
sources of information which are open to all, and which are, 
for the most part perfectly familiar to the historical inquirer, 
she has doubtless not aspired to the discovery of new facts, 
nor found reason to place those which were previously known 
in any new or very striking light. But her volumes still bear, 
in a great degree, the charm of noveltv; for the nature of her 
design enabled her to blend and harmonise the public trans- 
actions, which usually engross the whole care of professed 
historians, with all those minute and curious notices of the 
state of literature and the domestic condition of society, 
which are elsewhere to be found only in scattered and dis- 
jointed fragments. All the lighter sketches of her subject she 
has invested with a grace and an animation which are truly 
feminine: the coarser details are managed with delicate tact 
and propriety, honourable alike to her good sense and purity 
of mind; and even the weightier and more arduous task of 
delineating the ecclesiastical and political affairs of so re- 
markable a period she has accomplished with no inconsider- 
able talent and vigour. 
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- The anonymous writer of a little work entitled Six Months 
in the West Indies, in 1825, supplies a good deal of informa- 
tion on the subject of these islands, in a clear and animated 
style. He states, in a humorous preliminary chapter, that he 
was induced to visit the warm climate of the West Indies 
for the purpose of getting rid of a rheumatism by “ fusion.” 
We must say, that this malady seems not to have been ac- 
companied by any symptoms of the spleen, for we have met 
with few travellers at once so intelligent, so ready to amuse, 
and to be amused. His observations are often acute, candid, 
and sensible. While at Antigua he attended a ball, of which 
he thus speaks: “ Every Creole girl loves dancing as she loves 
herself. From the quadrille of the lady down to the John- 
John of the negro, to dance is to be happy. The intense de- 
light they take in it is the natural consequence of that sup- 
pression of animal vivacity which the climate and habits of 
the West Indies never fail to produce. The day is passed 
within doors in languor and silence; there are no public 
amusements or public occupations to engage their attention, 
and their domestic cares are few. A ball is therefore to them 
more than a ball; it is an awakener from insensibility, a sum- 
moner to society, a liberator of locked up affections, an in- 
spirer of motion and thought. Accordingly there is more 
artlessness, more passion than is usual with us in England; 
the soft dark eyes of acreole girl seem to speak of such de- 
votion and earnestness of spirit, that you cannot chose but 
make your partner your sweetheart for half an hour; there is 
an attachment between you which is delightful; and you can- 
not resign it without regret. She is pale, it is true, but there 
is a beauty, as South said, in this very paleness, and her full 
yet delicate shape is at once the shrine and censer of love, 
whence breathe 


‘the melting thought, 
The kiss ambrosial, and the yielding smile.’ 


Their dancing is an andante movement, but they never tire. 
Upborne with indefatigable toes, they will hold you seven 
or eight hours right on end, and think the minutes all too 
short. At four in the morning my last partner went; she had 
started at half past seven; she could no longer resist the ca- 
vernous yawns of papa and mamma, but it was reluctantly that 
she went; 


‘ necdum satiata recessit.’ 


The recent Russian works are not numerous. Among the 
principal are the History of Russia, by M. Karamsin; Tales, 
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by M. Narejny; and Travels into Mongolia and China, by 
M. E. Timkossky; the last of which contains some new and 
curious details. Ancient literature has been enriched by the 
publication of an old MS. of John the exarch, of Bulgaria, 
with notes, by M. Kalaidovitch; for which publication the 
world is indebted to count Roumiartzof, the chancellor of 
the Russian empire. Several of Sir Walter Scott's novels 
have been translated into the Russian language. Various 
poems have likewise appeared. The theatre has produced 
several novelties; one of the chief of which is a comedy in 
two acts and in verse by prince Chakofsky, called Thou 
and You.” The subject of this piece is derived from Vol- 
taire’s celebrated epistle. 

The death of lord Byron produced sentiments of deep sor- 
row in Paris. Menof genius afe brethren, in whatever coun- 
try born, or in whatever circle they may be destined to move; 
and the most distinguished poets in France rivalled each 
other in celebrating the memory of a fellow bard. M. Casi- 
mir Delavigne published un Lythyrambe on this event; and 
the author of the Hellenides (poems in honour of the rege- 
nerated Greeks) threw some flowers on the grave of the poet, 
who consecrated his fortune and his talents to the triumph of 
their cause. The verses of M. Roch abound in fine and poet- 
ical thoughts. He thus describes the genius of lord Byron. 


Quels accens!—Ecoutez—sa penscé a des ailes; 
II couvre d'un regard l’immensiteé des mers, 

Et semblable aux esprits des plaines éternelles, 
Il vole—sans daigner mesurer l'univers. 


An old Greek addresses to the daughter of the English 
poet the following incantation: 


Reste d'un sang si precieux, 

O toi sa jeune et tendre fille, 

Viens t’elever sous le plus beau des cieux, 

Adopte nous pour ta famille, 

Oui, jeune enfant, accomplis nos desirs, 

Que la mer et les vents soient pour toi sans orages, 
Et que le soufile des zephyrs 

Te pousse mollement jusque sur nos rivages: 

Des traits que nous pleurons viegs rendre 4 notre amour 
L'image toujours chere; 

Viens, nous t’attendrons chaque jour 

Nous gardons la cœur de ton pére. 


We learn from one of the English Annual Registers (1824) 
that on the 9th of April of that year “ imprisonment tor debt 
was abolished in the United States of America!” 
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THE MISSIONARY. 


In the “ Tales in Verse, illustrative of the several petitions of the Lord's 
Prayer,”.by the Rev. H. T. Lyte, a delightful little volume full of sim- 
plicity and trutb, which will remiod the reader of the vigour of Crabbe, 
and the sweetness of Pope, there is a fine passage on one of our own 
rivers. It occurs in the tale of a Missionary, who, disgusted with the 
world, had retired to our western wilderness and devoted himself to the 
conversion of the savages. 


Old Mrssrssipp: saw with proud surprise 

The cot and vineyard on his side arise: 

And smooth’d his wave, and lingered in his race, 
Young culture’s footsteps on his banks to trace, 
To kiss the all unwonted flowers, and hear 

The voice of Christian worship swelling near, 
Then sullen flung him onward to the main 

To meet no more such sights and sounds again. 


Of the Missionary himself it is said, 


Here undisturbed he mus'd on things above, 
And praised amid his works the God of love; 
To him his voice arose with morning’s light, 
And when above his lonely hut at night 

The wind made solemn music in the trees 
God came down to him walking on the breeze 
AND BROUGHT HIM AWFUL Joy! 


BALLAD. 


In the galaxy of female poetical talent which sbines in the British hemi- 
spbere, Mrs. C. R. Willson is not the least attractive. Her muse de- 
lights in depicting the placid scenes of domestic life—scenes which are 
particularly fitted for the ſemaie pen. The following is extracted from 
her Hours at Home;” a small volume, but full of pleasing poetry and 
uncorrupted thoughts. 


Thy way along life’s bright path lies, 
Where flowers spring up before thee; 

And faithful hearts and loving eyes 
Assemble to adore thee;— 

The great and wise bend at thy shrine, 
The fair and young pursue thee; 

Fame’s chaplets round thy temples twine, . 
And pleasure smiles tn woo thee! 


Yet mid each blessing time can bring, 
Thy breast is still repining; 

Tis cold as Ammon’s icy spring, 
O’er which no sun is shining; 


Poetry. 


And friendship’s presence boasts no charm, 
And beauty’s smiles are slighted; 

Nor joy nor fame the heart can warm, 
That early love has blighted! 


IMPROMPTU, 
On meeting Miss — at the door of the exhibition. 


Go, mount the steps, and gaze your fill 
Where likenesses on canvass bloom; 
Survey the pictures if you will, 
But enter not the model room. 
*T were waste of time in you to stare 
On finished forms of polished stone, 
Believe me, you'll discover there 
ö None half so finished as your own. 


DEDICATION, 
For a Lady’s Album. 


This little book with all the prize 
Its varied page imparts; 

I dedicate to gentle eyes 
And sympathising hearts: 


Then all who bring their smile or tear 
May fearless drop the gem, 

For common sense shall ne’er come here 
To praise them or condemn. 


THE PILGRIM. 


Far and wide the Pilgrim straying, 
Still pursues one fixed design; 
Still unmoved, the world surveying, 

Bends to seek one darling shrine. 


Passing many a busy nation, 
Forward on his course he hies, 
Still directing each sensation, | 
Where his breast’s devotion lies. 


Careless now all others viewing, 
Anwa thus thy lover see; 
Thus his thoughts, one end pursuing, 
Glance on all, but rest with thee.—CLiFgorD. 
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HE RICE BENT 


New York ought to bear their part in sustaming tne nome 
Missionary Society; but that part must be the whole; because 
the whole surplus religious influence 93 the nation, is to be 
found in these seven states, and it would be unreasonable to 
expect any influence but the surplus to be exported to the 
west. What the other seventeen states have, they must keep 
for home consumption, like their peas, beans, red onions, and 
flour. 
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The Port Polio. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.— Cowyrx. 


- — 


For the Port Folio. 


ei Surplus Religious Influence.” 


A LATE number of The Boston Recorder and Telegraph, 
in a communication onthe American Home Missionary Socie- 
ty, contains the following inexpressibly modest sentences: 

“ The whole surplus religious influence in this nation is to 
be found in the New England states and the state of New 
York. If any thing is to be done, therefore, to build up re- 
ligious institutions in the vast valley of the Mississippi, it 
must be done by these states. And something must be done, 
or the inhabitants of that valley, who will soon become the 
majority of the United States, the seat of political power 
and moral influence, being without the restraints of religion, 
will roll back upon us the contagion of their own infidel prin- 
ciples and immoral habits. These older states owe it to them- 
selves, therefore, as well as to their common country and their 
God, to have compassion on their children in the west, and 
to come forward and bear their part in sustaining the Na- 
tional Society, while it shall extend to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains the influence of their own beloved institutions.” 

Mark, reader, the New England States and the state of 
New York ought to bear their part in sustaining the Home 
Missionary Society; but that part must be the whole; because 
the whole surplus religious influence of the nation, is to be 
found in these seven states, and it would be unreasonable to 
expect any influence but the surplus to be exported to the 
west. What the other seventeen states have, they must keep 
for home consumption, like their peas, beans, red onions, and 
flour. 
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At the first perusal of the cited paragraph, I felt not a lit- 
tle startled, lest this evidently humble-minded writer had 
claimed too much, and would thereby dishonour the cause 
which he wished to advocate. It seemed a suspicious circum- 
stance also, that the publication came from Boston, so distin- 
guished for its departure from the faith once delivered to the 
saints. What surplus religious influence, thought I, has Bos- 
ton to part with? Have the five or six orthodox churches m 
that city of the sons of the pilgrims already sufficient religi- 
ous influence to convert the hundred Socinian ministers, 
and semi-Socinian churches of Massachusetts? Have they 
besides this sufficiency of religious influence, a surplus which 
they can spare? 

Some inquiries, moreover, presented themselves in rela- 
tion to the state of New York. She is, indeed, extensive and 
powerful; but can she have any surplusage of religious in- 
fluence? Can she supply all her own western counties with 
able and faithful pastors? Can she induce her New England 
population of more than half a million, to support the cler- 
gymen which are already settled among them? Can all the 
ministers of religion in her metropolis, the London of Ame- 
rica, cause the Sabbath of the Lord to be decently respected 
bv half of her hundred thousand citizens? Have the good 
people of Boston ever seen the steam-boat of infidelity in the 
city of New York dragging all her clergy and friends of re- 
ligious order into the Dock? Or have the pious people of 
New York regained the ascendency over public opinion which 
they once enjoyed? 

Such interrogations obtruded into my mind, until I began to 
think that I must have misunderstood the meaning of “ the 
whole surplus religious influence.“ Perhaps, thought I, they 
mean by it, all the surplus money of the country, for money is 
often power and influence. Yet it could scarcely be said with 
truth, that the middle and southern, and western states, have 
no money, which they can spare for religious purposes; for 
swarms of New England men are yearly travelling to those 
states with their“ Berlin plate,“ and other notions: and they 
surely have too much discretion to travel at their own ex- 
pense without the fair prospect of gain. Besides, they even 
sell their tin wagons when disburthened of their plate, for 
light coachees. Some hundreds of solicitors for bounty to 
national New England institutions, moreover, can testify, 
that they have not found it unprofitable to scour all the ci- 
ties from Philadelphia to New Orleans. Money, therefore, 
cannot be meant. 
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Next it occurred to me, that surplus religious influence 
might mean an over-stock of prayers, zeal, and steady ha- 
bits; but this imagination was soon dashed by the recollec- 
tion, that there are few papists in New England, and of course 
few that profess to perform works of supererogation. 

Finally, I hit upon the true exegesis of the difficult pas- 
sage, and then all the modesty of it was apparent. Gentle 
reader, this must be the very thing: yes, this surplus of reli- 
gious influence must denote clergymen and candidates for the 
ministry who are not wanted in the nation of New England 
and New York. Now it is well known, that the other states 
in our union have very few surplus preachers, very few the- 
ological teachers who can find no empluyment in their own 
region of country. But it is far otherwise with New Eng- 
land. She has few vacant churches, if we except nearly half 
of the churches in Vermont, Maine, and Rhode Island; and 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts there is no more room for 
new parishes. New England educates a greater proportion 
of her sons than any other part of the country; and among 
these graduates of colleges there are not a few who would 
rather read two dry dissertations on some point of theology, 
on every Sabbath in the year, than plough the rocky fields 
of their native towns. These, for the most part, are their 
surplus religious influence; and we are glad to say, that the 
destitute people of the south and west, rather than live with- 
out instruction, will sometimes hear their dissertations read, 
if any missionary societies will send them forth, and conti- 
nue to defray their expenses. As for our young preachers 
from Princeton seminary, and from half a dozen other the- 
ological institutions on this side of the river Hudson, they 
are not a surplus commodity; and they commonly find, in less 
than a year after they receive license, congregations which 
cheerfully contribute five or six hundred dollars annually to- 
wards their worldly maintenance. 

That the people of the south and west may not wholly 
cease to expect aid from some parts of the Presbyterian 
church south of New York; and that our presbyteries may 
not be completely depressed by the humiliating statements 
of our eastern nation societies, it may be well to remember 
that in 1789, when the general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church was first organized, there were no more than one 
hundred and forty-six Presbyterian ministers living south 
and west of the stute of New York. In 1798 there were two 
hundred and twenty returned to the assembly; in 1803 we 
have, a record of two hundred and sixty-four; in 1809 of 
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three hundred and thirty-one; in 1814 of three hundred and 
seventy-nine; in 1825 of six hundred and ninety; and in 1826 
of seven hundred and eight, within the same limits. Of these 
only a very small portion were born in New England; for 
the state of New York has swallowed up most of the surplus 
clergy of the eastern states; having increased in numbers 
since 1788 from twenty-five to three hundred and ninety-two. 
There is therefore some hope, that New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia and the Carolinas, will be able, by the grace of 
God, to continue to furnish some faithful ministers of the 
Gospel for the great valley of the Mississippi in the years 
to come. Yet there will be a great and growing deficiency in 
good pastors in the new western states for half a century, 
if the established churches in our land do not aid them in 
romoting the knowledge and establishment of the gospel. 
ay New England, the glory of all lands, continue to do 
well; butlet not the vaunting of a few of her bantling preach- 
ers cause her charities to be evil spoken of, and her good 
name to become a nuisance. ` 


CASTIGATOR. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
His Life, Habits, and Manners. 


[From the Custis Recollections. } 


GENERAL WAsHINGTON, during the whole of both his pub- 
lic and private life, was a very early riser; indeed, the mater- 
nal mansion, at which his first habits were formed, abhorred 
the character of a sluggard, as much as nature does a vacu- 
um. Whether as chief magistrate, or the retired citizen, we 
find this man of method and labor seated in his library from 
one to two hours before day, in winter, and at day-break m 
summer. We wonder at the amazing deal of work which he 
performed. Nothing but a method the most remarkable and 
exemplary, could have enabled him to accomplish an amount 
of labour, which might have given pretty full employment 
to the lives of half a dozen ordinary, and not idle men. 
When we consider the volume of his official papers—his vast 
foreign, public and private correspondence—we are scarcely 
able to believe that the space of one man’s life should have 
comprehended the doing so many things, end doing them so 
well.— lis toilet was soon made. A single servant prepared 
his clothes, and laid them in readiness, also combed and tied 
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his hair; he shaved and dressed himself, giving but very little 
of his precious time to matters of that sort, though remarkable 
for the neatness and propriety of his apparel. His clothes 
were made after the old-fashioned cut, of the best, though 
plainest materials. When president of the United States, the 
style of his household and equipage corresponded with the 
dignity of his exalted station, though avoiding as much as 
was possible every thing like show or parade. The expenses 
of his presidency, over and above the salary of government, 
absorbed the proceeds of the sale of a very considerable es- 
tate. 

The president never appeared in military costume, unless 
to receive his brethren of the Cincinnati, or at reviews. He 
then wore the old opposition colours of England, and the re- 
gimental dress of the volunteer corps which he commanded 
prior to the Revolution. With the exception of the brilliant 
epauletts, we believe a present from general Lafayette, and 
the diamond order of the Cincinnati, presented by the sea- 
men of the French fleet, our allies in the war of liberty, the 
uniform of the commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
under the constitution, was as plain as blue and buff could 
make it. The cocked hat, with the black ribbon cockade, 
was the only type of the heroic time, which appended to the 
chief, during his civil magistracy; in all other respects, he 
seemed studiously to merge the military into the civil char- 
acteristics of his public life. 

About sunrise, general Washington invariably visited and 
inspected his stables. He was very fond of horses, and his 
equipages were always of a superior order. The horses which 
he rode, in the war of independence, were said to be superb. 
We have a perfect remembrance of the charger which bore 
him in the greatest of his triumphs, when he received the 
sword of the vanquished, on the ever memorable nineteenth 
October, 1781. It was a chesnut, with white face and legs, 
and was called Nelson, after the patriotic governor of Vir- 
ginia. Far different was the fate of this favourite horse of 
Washington, from that of the high mettled racer.“ When 
the chief had relinquished its back, it was never mounted 
more, but cropped the herbage in Summer, was housed and 
well cared for in Winter, often caressed by the master’s hand, 
and died of old age at Mount Vernon, many years after the 
Revolution. The library, and a visit to the stables, occupied 
the morning till the hour of breakfast. This meal was with- 
out change to him, whose habits were regular, even to mat- 
ters which others are so apt to indulge themselves in, to 
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endless variety. Indian cakes, honey, and tea, formed this 
temperate repast. On rising from table, if there were guests, 
and it was seldom otherwise, books and papers were offered 
for their amusement; they were requested to take good care 
of themselves, and the illustrious farmer proceeded to the 
daily tour of his agricultural concerns. He rode upon his 
farms entirely unattended, opening his gates, pulling down 
and putting up his fences, as he passed, visiting his labour- 
ers at their work, inspecting all the operations of his exten- 
sive agricultural establishments with a careful eye, directing 
useful improvements, and superintending them in their 1. 
gress. He introduced many and valuable foreign, as well as 
domestic modes of improved husbandry, showing, hy experi- 
ment, their practical utility, and peculiar adaptation to our 
system of rural affairs; and, by his zeal and ability, gave a 
speed to the plough,’ and a generous impulse to the cause of 
agriculture and domestic economy—those important sources 
of national wealth, industry, and independence. 

His umbrella, just as it was when last he had it’down, ne- 
ver again to require its friendly shade, we have had the good 
fortune to preserve for a quarter of a century, and the happi- 
ness to present it to the patriarch of La Grange, in whose 
possession it will long be treasured, as the relique of his pa- 
ternal chief, and as an appropriate memorial of the modern 
Cincinnatus.—Precisely at a quarter before three, the indus- 
trious farmer returned, dressed, and dined at three o’clock. 
At this meal he ate heartily, but was not particular in his di- 
et, with the exception of fish, of which he was excessively 
fond, partook sparingly of desert, drank a home-made beve- 
rage, and from four to five glasses of Madeira wine.—When 
the cloth was removed, with old-fashioned courtesy he drank 
to the health of every person present, and then gave his 
toast—his only toast—aill our friends:—than which a nobler 
or a kindlier sentiment, never was pledged at the board of 
social friendship, or ‘brayed out with the trumpet’s tri- 
umphs,’ at the carousals' of a king. 

While on the subject of toasts, we would ask permission 
to give one more. The late colonel Cropper of Accomac, 
was a captain in the ninth Virginia regiment of the line, 
which formed part of the southern division under Greene, 
and covered the retreat of our discomfitted army at the bat- 
tle of Brandywine. On the evening of that hard-fought day, 
Cropper marched the remains of his company into Chester, 
having his handkerehief fastened to a ramrod, in place of a 
flag. After serving his country with fidelity and distinction, 
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colonel Cropper retired to his estate on the eastern shore, 
where he lived to an advanced age. This worthy veteran, 
like his general, had but one toast, which he gave every day 
to all companies: it was, God bless general Washington.’ 
Toasts are supposed to convey the feelings and wishes of 
our hearts; and if ever an aspiration, warm and direct from 
the heart, deserved to find favour with ‘ Heaven’s Chancery’ 
on high, it was when with pious fervor this old soldier’s 
prayer implored a blessing upon his revered commander. 

The afternoon was usually devoted to the library. At night, 
his labours o’er, the venerable citizen would join his family 
and friends at the tea-table, and enjoy their society for seve- 
ral hours—took no supper, and about nine o’clock retired to 
bed. When without company, he frequently read to his fami- 
ly extracts from the new publications of the day, and on Sun- 
day sermons and other sacred writings. He read with dis- 
tinctness and precision, though with a voice, the tones of 
which had been considerably broken by pulmonary affection 
in early life, and which, when greatly excited, produced a la- 
bouring of the chest. He would frequently, when sitting 
with his family, appear absent; his lips would move, his hand 
be raised, and he would evidently seem under the influence 
of thoughts which had nothing to do with the quiescent 
scene around him. This peculiarity is readily accounted for, 
since it must be no very easy matter for one who so long had 
borne the cares of public life, at once to lay aside all thought 
for others, and become content with individual concerns. 

In winter, when stress of weather prevented his taking 
his usual exercise, he was in the habit of walking for an hour 
in the portico, before retiring to rest. As the eastern portico 
of the mansion house is more than ninety feet in length, this 
walk would comprise several miles. 

Thus, in the seldom varied routine of useful industry, tem- 
perate enjoyment, and the heartfelt gratifications of domes- 
tic felicity, sped the latter days of the father of his country; 
and oh! it was luxurious to behold this time honoured man,’ 
the race of whose glory was run, who had seized the goal 
of all his wishes, obtained the reward of all his toils, in the 
freedom and happiness of a rising empire, resting from his 
mighty labours, amid the tranquil retirement of Mount Ver- 
non. 

The sedentary occupations of a president of the United 
States necessarily limited the opportunities for active exer- 
cise. These were principally enjoyed in occasional rides to 
the country, and in frequent walks to his watch-maker’s, in 
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Second street, for the purpose of regulating his watch by the 
time-keeper. As he passed along often would mothers bring 
their children to look on the paternal chief, yet not a word 
was heard of president of the United States: the little inno- 
cents alone were taught to lisp the name of Washington.“ 

He was rather partial to children, their infantine playful- 
ness appeared to please him, and many are the parents who 
at this day rejoice that his patriarchal hands have touched 
their offspring. 

General Washington was always a strict and decorous ob- 
server of the Sabbath. He invariably attended divine ser- 
vice once a day, when within reach of a place of worship. 
His respect to the clergy, as a body, was shown by public en- 
tertainments to them, the same as the corps legislative and 
diplomatic, and among his bosom friends were the present 
venerable bishop of Pennsylvania, and the late excellent pre- 
late and ardent friend of American liberty, Dr: Carrol, arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. 

On Sunday, no visitors were admitted to the president’s 
house, save the immediate relatives of the family, with only 
one exception; Mr. Speaker Trumbull, since governor of 
Connecticut, and who had been confidential secretary to the 
chief in the war of the Revolution, was in the habit of spend- 
ing an hour with the president, on Sunday evenings. Trum- 
bull practised the lesson of punctuality which he learned in 
the service of the olden time, with such accuracy, that the 
porter, by consulting his clock, could tell when to stand rea- 
dy to open to the speuker’s bell, as it was called in the family, 
from the circumstance of no hand, other than the speaker’s, 
touching the bell on the evenings of the Sabbath. 

Forty years an husband, general Washington retained an 
old-fashioned habit of husbands, as he always did the ease 
and clegance of old-fashioned manners. He wore suspended 
from his neck, by a gold chain and resting on his bosom, the 
miniature portrait of his wife, from the time of his marriage, 
until he ceased to live in nature. The letter which he wrote 
to her, upon his acceptance of the command of the armies 
of liberty, (which letter, dated June 18th, 1775, is published 
in this work from the autograph,) is a proof both of his con- 
jugal tenderness, and diffidence in receiving so important a 
commission; also of the purity of his heart, and of the ge- 
nerous and nobly disinterested motives, which governed his 
life and actions. 

The circumstances attending his first interview with his 
lady, we shall give from the relation of an aged gentleman, 
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now no more. The provincial colonel was proceeding te Wil- 
liamsburg, when he fell in with P. Chamberlayne, Esq. one of 
the ancient aristocracy of Virginia, who lived in a style of 
great hospitality at his seat,in the county of New Kent. 
Chamberlayne pressed the colonel to dine with him, and stay 
all night, (as Virginians of those days were not in the habit of 
making short or ceremonious visits,) but was answered, that 
important business at the seat of government made a compli- 
ance, however agreeable, quite out of the question. Chamber- 
layne now returned to the charge, by informing his friend, 
that it was in his power to introduce him to a fine, young, 
and handsome widow who was spending some days at his 
house. The gallant soldier consented to stop, but it was to 
dine—only to dine—while his unsaddled horses ate a mouth- 
ful, and then to be off, so as to accomplish ten or fifteen miles 
of his journey by nightfall, Fate destined this interview to 
produce the long and happy union which soon followed the 
first meeting and mutual attachment of the parties: for the 
enamoured colonel, making duty, for this time only, to yield 
to love, permitted the sun to set and to rise again upon him, 
the guest of Chamberlayne, while Bishop, his old soldier and 
body-servant, tall as his chief, and in this one instance more 
punctilious, had, in obeying his orders of haste, long stood 
at his master’s stirrup, “ready, aye ready for the field.” 
The ensuing evening the colonel departed, ‘ nothing loath’ 
to accept the kind bidding of his hospitable host to call again. 
The marriage took place about 1760, at the White House in 
the county of New Kent. The ceremony was performed by 
the reverend Mr. Mossom, a clergyman sent out by the bi- 
shop of London, in whose diocess the colony of Virginia 
then was, to the rectory of St. Peter’s parish, New Kent. 
Soon after his marriage, colonel Washington became set- 
tled at Mount Vernon, and was elected frequently from the 
county of Fairfax to the house of burgesses, During the 
reigns of the provincial governors, Botetourt and Eden, the 
courts of Williamsburg and Annapolis displayed as much of 
the polish of high life as was to be found in the larger cities 
of Europe, with far less of their corruptions and debauche- 
ries. It was the custom for gentlemen of fortune to have 
their town houses during the sessions of the legislature, 
where they lived in great splendor and hospitality. Colonel 
Washington was of this number: his personal attractions, not 
less than his early renown in arms, made him a subject of 
much interest to the Europeans, who were frequently visi- 
ters to the capitals of Virginia and Maryland. Straight as an 
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Indian arrow, he was easily distinguished in the gay crowds 
which appeared at the palaces of the vice-kings, by a some- 
thing in his air and manner, which bespoke no ordinary man. 
His lower limbs, being formed mathematically straight, he 
walked, as it were, on parallel lines, while his mode of pla- 
cing and taking up his feet, resembled the step of precision 
and care, so remarkable in the aboriginal children of the for- 
est. He might be termed rather a silent than a speaking mem- 
ber of the house of burgesses, although he sometimes ad- 
dressed the chair, and was listened to with attention and re- 
spect, while the excellence of his judgment was put in requi- 
sition on all committees, either of important, general, or lo- 
cal policy. 

When colonel Washington first resided at Mount Vernon, 
both the mansion-house and estate were inconsiderable. All 
the embellishments of the house and grounds are owing to 
his creative hand. Prior to the war of independence, he was 
much attached to the pleasures of the chase, and is describ- 
ed as a bold and fearless rider. He kept hounds for a short 
time after the Revolution, but declined hunting altogether 
about the year 1787 or 88. 

He was never disposed to conviviality, but liked the cheer- 
ful converse of the social board: indulged in no game of 
chance, except in the olden times, when required to make up 
a party at whist, in playing for a trifle, although for many 
years, play of all kinds was unknown in his household. After 
his retirement from public life, all the time which he could 
spare from his library, was devoted to the improvement of 
his estates, and the elegant and tasteful arrangement of his 
house and grounds.—He was his own surveyor; and the dis- 
position and appearance of his farms, gave evident proofs 
that the genius of useful improvement had directed its ener- 
gies with beneficial, as well as ornamental effects. 

As a master of slaves, General Washington was consis- 
tent, as in every other relation of his meritorious life. They 
were comfortably lodged, fed and clothed; required to do a 
full and fair share of duty; well cared for in sickness and old 
age, and kept in strict and proper discipline. These, we hum- 
bly conceive, comprise all the charities of slavery. To his 
old servants, where long and faithful services rendered them 
worthy of attachment and esteem, he was most kind. His 
huntsman and revolutionary attendant, Will Lee, commonly 
called BILLY, was specially provided for, and survived his 
master a good many years. Will had been a stout, active man, 
and a famous horseman, but, from accident, was a cripple for 
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many years before his death, which occurred at a very advanc- 
ed age. This ancient follower, both in the chace and war, 
formed a most interesting relic of the chief, and received con- 
siderable largesses from the numerous visiters to Mount Ver- 
non. The slaves were left to be emancipated at the death 
of Mrs. Washington; but it was found necessary, (for pruden- 
tial reasons) to give them their freedom in one year after the 
general’s decease.— Although many of them, with a view to 
their liberation, had been instructed in mechanic trades, yet 
they succeeded very badly as freemen; so true is the axiom, 
“ that the hour which makes man a slave, takes half his worth 
away.’ 


S 


WASHINGTON’S VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


Letter from John Jay to Richard Peters. 


Bedford, 29th March, 1811. 

Dear Sin, —I have received your letter of the 14th ult. 
and also the book on plaster of Paris, which you was so 
obliging as to send me, and for which accept my thanks. 

Your letter conveyed to me the first, and only information 
I have received, that a copy of president Washington’s Val- 
edictory Address has been found among the papers of Gen- 
eral Hamilton, and in Azs handwriting; and that a certain gen- 
tleman had also a copy of it, in the same handwriting. 

This intelligence is unpleasant and unexpected. Had the 
Address been one of those official papers which, in the course 
of affairs, the secretary of the proper department might have 
prepared, and the president have signed, these facts would 
have been unimportant; but it was a personal act, of choice, 
not of official duty, and it was so connected with other obvi- 
ous considerations as that he only could with propriety write 
ite In my opinion, president Washington must have been 
sensible of this propriety, and therefore strong evidence 
would be necessary to make me believe that he violated it. 
Whether he did or did not, is a question which naturally di- 
rects our attention to whatever affords presumptive evidence 
respecting it, and leads the mind into a long train of cor- 
respondent reflections. I will give you a summary of those 
which have occurred to me; not because I think them ne- 
cessary to settle the point in question, for the sequel will 
show that they are not, but because the occasion invites me 
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to take the pleasure of reviewing and bearing testimony to 
the merits of my departed friend. ; 

Is it to be presumed from these facts that general Hamil- 
ton was the real, and the president only the reputed author of 
that Address?—Aithough they countenance such a presump- 
tion. yet I think its foundation will be found too slight and 
shallow, to resist that strong and full stream of counter evi- 
dence which flows from the conduct and character of that 
great man; a character not blown up into transient splendour 
by the breath of adulation, but which, being composed of 
his great and memorable deeds, stands, and will forever stand 
a glorious monument of human excellence. 

So prone, however, is ‘ poor human nature’ to dislike and 
depreciate the superiority of its contemporaries, that when 
these facts come to be generally known, (and generally known 
they will be,) many with affected regret and hesitation will 
infer and hint that Washington had less greatness of talent, 
and less greatness of mind, than his friends and admirers 
ascribed to him. Nor will the number of those be few, who, 
from personal or party inducements, will artfully encourage 
and diligently endeavour to give currency to such imputa- 
tions. On the other hand, there are men of candour and judg- 
ment, (and time will increase their number,) who, aiming on- 
ly at truth, will cheerfully trace and follow its footsteps, and 
on finding, gladly embrace it. Urged by this laudable motive, 
they will attentively examine the history of his life; and in 
It they will mect with such numerous proofs of his know- 
ledge and experience of men, and things in general, and of 
our national affairs in particular, as to silence all doubts of his 
ability to conceive and express every idea in that Address. 
A caretul perusal of that history will convince them that the 
principles of policy which it recommends as rules for the 
conduct of others, are precisely those by which he regulated 
his own. 

There have been in the world but two systems or schools 
of policy, the one founded on the great principles of wisdom 
and rectitude, the other on cunning, and its various artifi- 
ces. To the first of these belonged Washington, and all the 
other worthies of every country who ascended to the tem- 
ple of Honour through the temple of Virtue. The doctrines, 
maxims, and precepts of this school have been explained and 
inculcated by the ablest writers, ancient and modern. In all 
civilized countries they are known, though often neglected; 
and in free states have always been publicly commended and 
taught: they crossed the Atlantic with our forefathers, and 
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in our days particularly, have not only engaged the time and 
attention of students, but have been constantly and eloquently 
displayed by able men in our senates and assemblies.— What 
reason can there be to suppose that Washington did not un- 
derstand those subjects? If it be asked what these subjects 
comprehend or relate to, the answer is this,—they relate to 
the nature and duties of man, to his propensities and passions, 
his virtues and vices, his habits and prejudices, his real and 
relative wants and enjoyments, his capacities for social and 
national happiness, and the means by which, according to 
time, place, and other existing circumstances, it is in a great- 
er or less degree to be procured, preserved and increased. 
From a profound investigation of these subjects, enlightened 
by experience, result all that knowledge, and those maxims 
and precepts of sound policy, which enable legislators and 
rulers to manage and govern public affairs wisely and justly. 

By what other means than the practical use of this know- 
ledge, could Washington have been able to lead and govern 
an army hastily collected from various parts, and who brought 
with them to the field all the license and all the habits which 
they had indulged at home? Could he by the force of orders 
and proclamations, have constrained them to render to him 
that obedience, confidence, and warm attachment which he 
so soon acquired, and which, throughout all vicissitudes and 
distresses, continued constant and undiminished to the last? 
By what other means could he have been able to frustrate 
the designs of dark cabals, and the unceasing intrigues of 
envious competitors, and the arts of the opposing enemy? 
By what other means could he have been able in so master- 
ly a manner to meet and manage all those perplexing embar- 
rassments which the revolutionary substitution of a new go- 
vernment,—which the want of that power in congress which 
they had not, and of that promptitude which no deliberative 
body can have—which the frequent destitution and constant 
uncertainty of essential supplies,—which the incompetency 
of individuals on whom much depended, the perfidy of others, 
and the mismanagement of many, could not fail to engender? 
We know, and history will inform posterity, that from the 
first of his military career, he had to meet and encounter, 
and surmount a rapid succession of formidable difficulties, 
even down to the time when his country was enabled, by the 
success of their arms, to obtain the honourable peace which 
terminated the war. His high and appointed course being 
then finished, he disdained the intimation of lawless ambi- 
tion to prolong it.—He disbanded the army under circum- 
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stances which required no common degree of policy or vir- 
tue; and with universal admiration and plaudits, descended, 
joyfully and serenely into the shades of retirement. They 
who ascribe all this to the guidance and protection of Provi- 
dence do well, but let them recollect that Providence seldom 
interposes in human affairs, but through the agency of human 
means. 

When at a subsequent and alarming period, the nation found 
that their affairs had gone into contusion, and that clouds 
portending danger and distress were rising over them in every 
quarter, they instituted under his auspices a more efficient 
government, and unanimously committed the administration 
of itto him. Would they have done this without the high- 
est confidence in his political talents and wisdom? Certainly 
not—no novice in navigation was ever unanimously called 
upon to take the helm or command of a ship on the point of 
running aground among the breakers. ‘this universal confi- 
dence would have proved a universal mistake, had it not been 
justified by the event. The unanimous opinion entertained 
and declared by a whole peuple in favour of any fellow-citi- 
zen is rarely erroneous, especially in times of alarm and ca- 
lamity. 

To. delineate the course, and enumerate the measures 
which he took to arrive at success, would be to write a vol- 
ume. The firmness and policy with which he overcame the 
obstacles placed in his way by the derangement of national 
affairs, by the devices of domestic demagogues and of foreign 
agents, as well as by the deleterious influences of the French 
revolution, need not be particularized. Our records, and his- 
tories, and memoirs, render it unnecessary. It is sufficient to 
say, and it can be said with truth, that his administration 
raised the nation out of confusion into order, out of degra- 
dation and distress into reputation and prosperity; it found 
us withering,—it left us flourishing. 

Is it to be believed, that after having thus led the nation 
out of a bewildered state, and guided them for many years 
from one degree of prosperity to another, he was not quali- 
fied, on retiring, to advise them how to proceed and go on? 
And what but this is the object and burthen of his Valedic- 
tory Address? He was persuaded that, as the national wel- 
fare had been recovered and established, so it could only be 
preserved and prolonged by a continued and steady adherence 
to those principles of sound policy and impartial justice which 
invariably directed his administration. 

Although the knowledge of them had been spread and 
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scatterred among the people, here a little, and there a little, 
yet being desirous to mark even the last day of his public 
life by some act of public utility, he addressed and present- 
ed them to his fellow citizens in points of light so clear and 
strong, as to make a deep impression on the public mind. 
These last parental admonitions of this father of his country, 
were gratefully received and universally admired; but the 
experience of ages informs us, that it is less difficult to give 
good advice than to prevail on men to follow it. 

Such, and so obvious is the force of the preceding consi- 
derations, as to render doubts of the president’s ability to 
give the advice contained in the Address, too absurd to have 
any serious advocates. But it would not surprise me if cer- 
tain classical gentlemen, associating the facts you mention 
with the style and fashion of the Address, should intimate 
that his ability to compass it substantially in his mind does 
not prove that he was also capable of communicating his ad- 
vice in a paper so well written. Let these gentlemen recol- 
lect the classical maxim which they learned at school: 

“ Scribendi recte, sapere est, et principium, et fons.” 

They may also be referred to another classical maxim, 
which teaches us that they who well understand their subject, 
will be at no loss for words: ° 

“ Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur.” 

But his ability to write well need not be proved by the ap- 
plication of maxims—it is established by facts. 

We are told to judge of a tree by its fruit: let us in like 
manner judge of his pen by its performances. Few men 
who had so little leisure have written so much. His public 
letters alone are voluminous, and public opinion has done 
justice to their merits. Many of them have been published, 
and they who read them will be convinced, that, at the peri- 
od of the Address, he had not to learn how to write well. 
But it may be remarked, that the Address is more highfy 
finished than the letters, and so it ought to be: that Address 
was to be presented to the whole nation, and on no common 
occasion; it was intended for the present and future genera- 
tions; it was to be read in this country and in foreign coun- 
tries; and to be criticised, not only by affectionate friends 
and impartial judges, but also by envious and malignant en- 
emies. It was an Address which, according as it should or 
should not correspond with his exalted character and fame, 
would either justify or impeach the prevailing opinion of his 
talents or wisdom. Who, therefore, can wonder that he should 
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bestow more thought, and time, and pains, on that Address, 
than on a letter? 

Although in the habit of depending ultimately on his own 
judgment, yet no man was more solicitous to obtain and col- 
lect light on every question and measure on which he had to 
decide. He knew that authors, like parents, are not among 
the first to discover imperfectiens in their offspring, and that 
consideration would naturally induce him to imitate the ex- 
ample of those ancient and modern writers, (among whom 
were statesmen, generals, and even men of consular and royal 
dignity,) who submitted their compositions to the judgments 
of their friends before they put the last hand to them. Those 
friends would make notes of whatever defects they observed 
in the draft, and of the correspondent amendments which 
they deemed proper. If they found that the arrangement 
would be improved, they would advise certain transpositions 
—if the connexion between any of the relative parts was 
obscure, they would make it more apparent—if a conclusion 
had better be left to implication than expressed, they would 
strike it out, and so vice versa, if an additional remark or 
allusion would give force or light to a sentiment or proposi- 
tion, they would propose it—where a sentence was too long 
they would divide it—they would correct redundancies, 
change words less apt, for words more apt, &c. &c. &c. To 
correct a composition in this way is to do a friendly office, 
but to prepare a new one, and offer it to the author as a sub- 
stitute for his own, would deserve a different appellation. 

Among those to whose judgment and candour, president 
Washington would commit such an interesting and delicate 
task, where is the man to be found, who would have the har- 
dihood to say to him in substance, though in terms ever so 
nice and courtly—Sir, I have examined and considered your 
draft of an Address—it will not do—it is really good for no- 
thing, but sir, I have taken the trouble to write a proper one 
for you, and I now make you a present of it. I advise you 
to adopt it, and to pass it on the world as your own, the cheat 
will never be discovered, for you may depend on secrecy— 
Sir, I have inserted in it a paragraph that will give the pub- 
lic a good opinion of your modesty. I will read it to you, it 
is in these words.“ 8 

In the discharge of this trust, I will only say, that I 
have with good intentions contributed towards the organiza- 
tion and administration of the government, the best exertions 
of which, a very fallible judgment was capable. Not uncon- 
scious in the outset of the inferiority of my qualifications, ex- 
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perience in my own eyes, perhaps still more, in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to diffidence of myself.” 

If it be possible to find a man among those whom he es- 
teemed, capable of offering to him such a present, it is im- 
possible to believe that president Washington was the man 
to whom such a present would have been acceptable. They 
who knew president Washington, and his various endow- 
ments, qualifications, and virtues, know that, (aggregately 
considered,) they formed a tout ensemble which has rarely 
been equalled, and perhaps never excelled. 

Thus much for presumptive evidence. I will now turn 
your attention to some that is direct. 

The history, (if it may be so called,) of the Address is not 
unknown to me; but as I came to the knowledge of it under 
implied confidence, I doubted, when I first received your let- 
ter, whether I ought to disclose it. On more mature reflec- 
tion I became convinced, that if president Washington were 
now alive, and informed of the facts in question, he would 
not only authorize, but also desire me to reduce it to writ- 
ing; that when necessary it might be used to invalidate the 
imputations to which those facts give colour. 

This consideration terminated my doubts. I do not think 
that a disclosure is necessary at this moment, but I fear such 
a moment will arrive. Whether I shall then be alive, or ina 
capacity to give testimony is so uncertain, that in order to 
avoid the risk of either, I shall now reduce it to writing, 
and commit it to your care and discretion, “* De bene esse,“ 
as the lawyers say. 

Sometime before the Address appeared, colonel, (afterwards 
general) Hamilton, informed me that he had received a letter 
from president Washington, and with it the draft of a Fare- 
well Address, which the president had prepared, and or which 
he requested our opinion.—He then proposed that we should 
fix on a day for an interview at my house on the subject.— 
A day was accordingly appointed, and on the day colonel 
Hamilton attended. He observed to me in words to this ef- 
fect, that after having read and examined the draft, it appear- 
ed to him to be susceptible of improvement. That he thought 
the easiest and best way was to leave the draft untouched, 
and in its fair state; and to write the whole over with such 
amendments, alterations, and corrections as he thought were 
advisable, and that he had done so; he then proposed to 
read it, and we proceeded deliberately to discuss and consi- 
der it, paragraph by paragraph, until the whole met with our 
mutual approbation. Some amendments were made during 
the interview, bu: none of much importance. 
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Although this business had not been hastily despatched, 
yet aware of the consequence of such a paper, I suggested 
the giving it a further critical examination; but he declined 
it; saying he was pressed for time, and was anxious to return 
the draft to the president without delay. 

It afterwards occurred to me that a certain proposition 
was expressed in terms too general and unqualified; and I 
hinted it in a letter to the president. As the business took 
the course above-mentioned, a recurrence to the draft was 
unnecessary, and it was not read. There was this advantage 
in the course pursued: the president’s draft remained (as de- 
licacy required) fair and not obscured by interlineations, &c. 
By comparing it with the paper sent with it, he would im- 
mediately observe the particular emendations and corrections 
that were proposed, and would find them standing in their in- 
tended places. Hence he was enabled to review, and to de- 
cide on the whole matter, with much greater clearness and 
facility, than if he had received them in separate and detach- 
ed notes, and with detailed references to the pages and lines 
where they were advised to be introduced. 

With great esteem and regard, I am, dear sir, your obe- 
dient servant, | Joun Jay. 

The Hon. Richard Peters, Esq. 


For the Port Folio. 
ON THE PRINCIPLES OF TASTE. 


[Continued from page 393.) 
CHAPTER II. 
Nature alone can be the object of Taste. Proofs from Reason. 


Tue heart is formed to ascertain what is true, and love 
what is good: and as there is a natural connexion between it 
and its objects, it cannot exclude their impression: it expands 
itself immediately and puts itself in motion. A geometrical 
proposition, well demonstrated, necessarily commands our 
assent. So, in matters of taste, the heart presses us forward 
almost in spite of ourselves: and nothing is so easy as to 
admire that which was made to be admired. 

This feeling, so strong and marked, proves that we are not 
guided by caprice or chance in our knowledge and taste. 
Every thing is regulated by immutable laws. Every faculty 
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of the heart has a legitimate end, to which it must extend 
itself to do its duty. 

That taste which is exercised upon the arts is not factitious. 
It is a part of ourselves, born with us:—whose office it is to 
elevate us to what is good. Knowledge precedes it: it is the 
torch. But what avails it if we understand a thing and are 
indifferent to its enjoyment? Nature was too wise to separate 
these faculties: in giving us that of knowledge, she could not 
refuse that of perceiving the relation between the object 
known, and our own good, and fo feel the influence of that 
sentiment. This is what is termed a natural sentiment, because 
it is derived from nature. But wherefore was it given to ust 
To judge of arts which were not created? Certainly not.“ 
It was to enable us to judge of the relation between natural 
objects and our pleasures and wants. 

Human industry having then invented the fine arts on the 
model of nature; and these arts having for their object, fitness 
and pleasure, which are, in life, a second order of wants, the 
analogy of the arts with nature, the conformity of their end, 
would seem to require that natural taste should also be the 
judge of the arts. So itis. Its empire was acknowledged, 
without contradiction. The arts became new subjects, if I 
may so speak, who arranged themselves under its jurisdiction, 
without obliging it to form any new laws. Taste remains 
always the same: and its approbation is only afforded to the 
arts when they make the same impression as nature does, 
and the master-pieces of art are only made in this manner. 

Further: as the imagination of man can create beings, after 
its own manner, and as these beings can be more perfect than 
those of simple nature, taste has established a sort of pre- 
eminence in the arts, and reigns over them with more power 
and splendour. By exalting them and bringing them to 
perfection, it has exalted and improved itself: and without 
ceasing to be natural, it is often more refined, more delicate 
and more perfect in the arts than nature herself. 

But this perfection makes no alteration in its essential 
character. It is always the same, independent of any caprice. 
Whatever art or nature presents to it, is of no consequence, 
provided it enjoys it. This is its function. If it sometimes 
mistakes the false for the true, it is owing to ignorance or 
prejudice: it is for reason to enlighten it and prepare its way. 

f we were to seize upon the first dawn of this natural 


* Ars enim cum à natura profecta sit nisi naturam moveat ac delectet, 
nihil sanè egisse videatur.—Cic. de Or. iii, 51. 
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taste, and afterwards endeavour to improve it, by observa- 
tions, comparisons, reflections, &c. it would become an inva- 
‘riable and infallible rule for judging of the arts. But as the 
greater number only determines under the influence of pre- 
judices, they cannot distinguish the voice of nature in the 
confusion. They mistake a false taste for the true: and allow 
it to exercise all the functions of the legitimate guide. Yet 
nature is so strong, that if, by accident a true taste throws 
itself in opposition to the error, the lawful empire is soon 
restored. : 3 

This is seen from time to time: men even listen to the 
voice of the minority, and return from their error. Is this 
Owing to the authority of men, or rather is it not the voice 
of nature which effects the change? Where the heart calls 
most men are united: those who have been drawn upon this 
side have done no more than depict themselves. They have 
applauded, because each recugnizes himself. Let a man who 
has an exquisite taste be attentive to the impression which is 
made upon him by a work of art, which he perceives dis- 
tinctly, and which, in consequence, he pronounces: it is 
scarcely possible that others would not subscribe to his judg- 
ment. They would experience the same feelings, if not in 
the same degree, at least in the same manner: and whatever. 
might be the strength of prejudice and false taste, they would 
submit, and secretly render homage to nature. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
Proofs from the history of Taste. 


Taste in the arts has had its commencement, progress, and 
revolutions in the universe, and its history from one end to 
the other, shows us what it is and what are its resources. 

There was a time when men, occupied only in the pro- 
tection or sustenance of life, were only labourers or soldiers. 
Without laws, tranquillity or manners, their societies were 
nothing but conspiracies. It was not in these gloomy days of 
trouble that the arts shone forth. Their very character evinces 
that they are the children of abundance and peace. 

When men became weary of vexing each other, and they 
had learned by sad experience, that the happiness of the 
human race can only be founded upon virtue and justice, 
they began to enjoy the protection of laws. Joy was the first 
emotion of the heart. They abandoned themselves to those 
pleasures which flow from innocence. The dance and the 
song were the first expression of this sentiment, —aſter. these, 
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leisure, want, or accident, suggested the idea of other arts 
and prepared the way for their introduction. 

When men became a little polished by society, and began 
to perceive the superiority of mental over corporeal strength, 
there arose, no doubt, some wonderful man, inspired by ex- 
traordinary genius, who threw his eyes over nature. He 
admired a magnificent order united to an infinite variety, 
relations so exact with means so nice, from parts to the whole, 
and from causes to effects. He saw that nature was simple 
in all her ways; without any monotony, rich in her ornaments, 
without affectation; regular in her plans, abundant in resources, 
but without any embarrassments in her progress and her laws. 
He beheld all this, perhaps, without having a distinct idea of 
the cause: but still he saw enough to direct him to a certain 
point, and to prepare him for further light. 

From the contemplation of nature, he turned his eyes in- 
ward and studied himself. He perceived that he possessed a 
taste adapted to these relations, which was excited in an 
agreeable manner. He learned that the order, the variety, 
and the proportion which existed so evidently in nature, ought 
not only to elevate us to the knowledge of a supreme Being, 
but might also be regarded as a lesson of human conduct, 
which might be studied with advantage in our intercourse 
with the world. 

It was then, properly speaking, that nature produced the 
arts. Until this period their elements, had been confounded 
and dispersed as in a sort of chaos. At least, their existence 
could only have been the subject of a distant suspicion, or 
kind of instinct. They commenced then to mingle something 
like principles with them. Some experiments were made, 
which were limited to rough drafts. This was much: it is 
not easy to find that of which we have no certain idea, even 
by seeking for it. Who could have believed, that the mere 
shadow of a body would become the picture of Apelles, or 
that from inarticulate accents, would arise the exquisite music 
which now delights our ears? The distance is immense. How 
many useless attempts must our ancestors have made, and 
how many obstacles opposed their progress? We enjoy the 
fruits of their labours, and instead of gratitude, we load them 
with contempt. 

The arts, in their infancy, were like human nature. They 
were to be formed by the discipline of education. They 
sprung from barbarism: it was an imitation, it is true; but a 
rude imitation, and of a rude nature. All the art consisted 
in painting what was seen and perceived. No choice was 
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observed. Confusion was apparent in the design, dispropor- 
tion or uniformity in the parts, extravagance, absurdity or 
grossness in the ornaments. It was the materials rather than 
the edifice. Yet they imitated. 

The Greeks, endowed with a happy genius, seized upon 
the prominent traits in the beautiful parts of nature: and they 
saw clearly that it was not sufficient to imitate things, but 
that it was necessary to select them. Until then the works 
of art had only been remarkable for the largeness of the mass, 
or the greatness of the enterprize. Such were the labours of 
the Titans. But the more enlightened Greeks perceived that 
it was better to strike the mind, than astonish or dazzle the 
eyes. They thought that unity, variety, proportion, were the 
foundation of all the arts: and under this idea so beautiful, 
so just, so conformable to the laws of taste and sentiment, we 
beheld their canvass assume the colours and relief of nature, 
and their ivory and marble become animated under the chisel. 
Music, painting, eloquence and architecture immediately 
achieved miracles. As if the idea of perfection, common to 
all the arts, had fixed itself in this delightful age, we had, 
almost at the same time, master-pieces of all kinds, which 
have since served as the models of every polished nation. 
This was the first triumph of the arts. 

Rome became the scholar of Athens. She studied all the 
wonderful productions of Greece. She imitated them: and 
was, in a short time, as much admired for the elegance of 
her taste, as she was feared for the prowess of her arms. 
All the world applauded her: and this approbation convinced 
the Greeks, whom they had imitated, that they were excellent 
models, and that their rules were drawn from nature. 

Revolutions took place. Europe was overrun by barbarians, 
and the arts and sciences disappeared in the gloom of the 
times. Nothing was left but a feeble spark, which occasionally 
emitted a light, to show that it only waited for a convenient 
season, to burst forth again with splendour. This soon oc- 
curred. Driven from Constantinople, the arts sought shelter 
in Italy, were the manes of Horace, and Cicero, und Virgil 
were invoked. They resorted in crowds to the tombs which 
had served as an asylum for sculpture and painting. Antiquity 
reappeared with all the graces and freshness of youth. She 
attracted all hearts, because they recognized nature. They 
perused the ancients, and found rules established, principles 
demonstrated, examples manifested. Antiquity was to them, 
what nature had been to the ancients. Then flourished Italian 
and French artists, who had not ceased to labour, though in ob- 
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scurity, and who polished their works by these great models, 
They retrenched what was superfluous, and restored what 
was deficient: they designed and disposed their colours with 
art. Taste re-established itself by degrees: new degrees of 
perfection were every day discovered, for it is easy to be 
new without ceasing to be natural. Public admiration soon 
multiplied talents: emulation animated them, and splendid 
productions were beheld in all parts of Italy and France. In 
fine, taste is extended to the point to which these’ nations can 
carry it. Must we say, therefore, that it has the faculty of 
descending or returning to the point where it commenced? 

If this be so, they must take a different road: the arts form 
and perfect themselves by approaching nature: they corrupt 
and depreciate themselves by endeavouring to surpass her. 
For a certain time their productions having manifested the 
same degree of correctness and perfection, and a taste for 
better things being blunted by habit, a new art must be ree 
sorted to for the purpose of awakening them. They distort 
nature, and polish her to a degree of false refinement. We 
are worried with perplexities, mystery, point—in a word, 
with affectation, which is the opposite extreme to grossness, ' 
but an extreme from which it is much more difficult to 
return than grossness itself, because artists admire even their 
own faults. 4 

It is in this manner that taste and the fine arts perish, by 
wandering from nature. 

The decline has always commenced with those who are 
called daring spirits. They have been more pernicious to the 
arts than the Goths. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The sole object of the laws of Taste is the imitation of the 
beautiful of nature. 


From what has been said it appears that taste, like genius, 
is a natural faculty, whose only legitimate object can be 
nature herself, or those things which bear a resemblance to 
nature. We will now inquire what are the laws of taste. 


First. General law of Taste. 
To imitate the beautiful of Nature. In what this consists. 


Taste is the voice of self-love. Made only for enjoyment, | 
it is greedy of every thing which can produce it. Now as 
there is nothing flatters us more than that which approaches 
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our own perfection, or which we can hope to attain, it follows 
that we are most satisfied, when we are presented with objects 
of a certain degree of perfection, which add to our ideas and 
appear to promise impressions of a new character or degree. 

This is the cause of the charm which the fine arts possess. 
How great is the difference between the emotion excited by 
an ordinary story, and the ecstasy produced by poetry, when 
it transports us into enchanted regions, where we find all the 
reveries of imagination realized! History keeps us languishing 
in a species of slavery, whilst in poetry the heart rejoices in 
its own elevation and liberty. 

From this it seems that it is not only the beautiful of nature 
which taste demands; but that the beautiful of nature, is, 
according to taste, first, the nearest in connexion with our 
own perfection, our advantage, our interest; second, that 
which at the same time is most perfect in itself. I adopt this 
order because it is taste which conducts us in this matter. 
Id generatim pulchrum est, quod tum ipsius nature, tum 
nostræ convenit, Auctor dissert. de vera et falsd pulchritudine. 
Delect. epigr. 

Suppose there were no rules in existence: and that a phi- 
losophical artist were called upon to form asystem. His first 
object would be to obtain a clear idea of the duty assigned 
to him. This is to be found in the definition of the arts, 
which we formerly gave: the arts are an imitation of the 
beautiful of nature. He asks then what is the object of this 
imitation. To please, delight, affect, he will find to be the 
answer. He knows where he started, aud how he proceeds: 
and therefore it 1s easy for him to reyulate his march. He is 
along time an observer, before he attemprs to lay down any 
rules. On the one hand he contemplates all that 1s to be found 
in nature, whether physical or moral: the movements of the 
body, and those of the soul, their kinds, degrees, and varia- 
tions, according to the circumstances of age, condition, or 
situation. On the other hand, he must be attentive to the 
impression of these objects upon himself. He observes what 
gives him pleasure or pain, and the degrees of emotion, and 
the manner in which the agreeable or disagreeable sensation 
is produced in him. 

He beholds in nature some beings animated and others not 
so: in the former class, some which reason, and others which 
do not possess that faculty. Among those that reason, he 
observes certain operations which indicate more capacity, 
more extent of views, order and skill. 

Upon examining his own mind, he perceives first, that the 
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nearer the objects approach him, the more he is affected: the 
more distant they are, the more indifferent he feels. He 
remarks that the fall of a young tree affects him more than 
that of a rock: the death of an animal, which appears to be 
tender and faithful, more than the uprooting of a tree: thus 

roceeding step by step, he learns that he is interested accord- 
ing to the proximity of the object. 

From this first observation our legislator concludes, that 
the first quality to be possessed by those objects which the 
arts present, is that they should be interesting: that is, that 
they should have an intimate analogy with ourselves. Self- 
love is the moving spring of all our actions. Therefore nothing 
can be more impressive, than delineations of human passions 
and actions, because they are like mirrors, reflecting ourselves. 

In the second place, he observes that that which exercises 
and moves his heart, which extends the sphere of his ideas 
and sentiments, possesses particular attraction. Thence he 
concludes that it is not sufficient for the objects of the arts 
to be interesting, but that they should possess all the perfec- 
tion of which they are susceptible; the more so, because this 
very perfection includes qualities entirely conformable to the 
nature of the heart, and its wants. 

The heart is composed of force and feebleness. It desires 
to elevate itself, and it wishes to do this with ease. It requires 
exercise, but not too much. This is the double advantage 
which it draws from the perfection of those objects which 
the arts present to it. | 


THE TRUE FAITH. 


The following extract from “ Nathan the Wise,” a dramatic 
poem by Lessing, was translated for the New York Ameri- 
can. 


ScENE 5.—Sultan Saladin, and Nathan. 

Saladin. I have sent for you: come near infidel, and ap- 
proach me without fear. 

Nathan. I have no fear: I leave that to your enemies, 

S. Your name is Nathan? 

N. It is so. 

S. Nathan the wise? 

N. No. 

S. Does not the populace call you so? 

N. May be so. 
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S. Do you suppcse that I despise the voice of the people? 
I have long been desirous of knowing the man, who, by ge- 
neral consent, is called the wise. 

N. Suppose the people had given me that name by way of 
ridicule? Suppose again the populace were to call the cun- 
ning man, who understands his own interest, wise? 

S. His true interest, you mean, I presume. 

N. In that case, indeed, selfishness would be true wisdom: 

S. You seem to prove what you attempt to contradict. 
You seem to know the advantages of which the great mass 
of people are ignorant; you have reflected; you have searched 
after wisdom and truth; that alone entitles you in some mea- 
sure to the appellation. 

N. Every body thinks himself entitled to that. 

S. Enough of modesty, it sickens me; I want to hear plain 
sense—(rises suddenly.) To the point—but you shall be sin- 
cere, infidel—you shall be candid. 

N. Sultan, I shall endeavour to serve you, so as to merit 
your custom hereafter. 

S. Serving! custom! What does the man mean? 

N. You shall have the best of every thing, and at the low- 
est price. 

S. Of what do you speak? Am I a trader? 

N. Perhaps you wish to know what I have seen on my 
travels—of your enemies, who are again arming against you? 

S. I need not send for you to learn that,—my information 
is ample. 

N. What then is your command, sultan? 

S. I want to be instructed! and since you are called wise, 
I shall put you to the test. You have reflected, no doubt, 
maturely, so tell me which faith is best? 

N. Sultan! I am a Jew. 

S. And I a Mussulman. The Christian stands between us. 
J ask you again, which faith is the true one. A man like you, 
remains not where chance has dropped him. Let me hear 
the result of your reflections, and your reasons for it. I will 
think of it; for, hitherto, my time has been taken up with 
other matters, You stare—you measure me with your eyes 
—it is very possible that I am the first sultan, who took such 
a whim in his head. Perhaps you are unprepared for such 
an answer will leave you, to give you time to collect your 
thoughts; on my return, I expect your answer. [ £xit. 


SckxE 6.— Nathan, alone. 
Ha! strange —how do I feel? I am prepared to be called on 
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for money, instead of which, I am asked for truth—naked 
truth. But, stop! is not this, perchance, a trap? What truth 
does he want to hear from me, according to my or his way 
of thinking? — What! Saladin condescend to lay a snare for 
me!—the suspicion is almost too base. Yet, what means are 
considered too base by great men? I must be cautious. If I 
adhere exclusively to my faith, that will not do—if I deny 
my faith, he will say, why not turn Mussulman at once? A 
sought strikes me.—A story will also do for grown-up chil- 
en. 
Sckxz 7— Enter Saladin. 

Saladin. Have you concluded your deliberations? if so, 
speak, we are alone, without being overheard by any living 
soul. 

Nathan. Might all the world hear it! 

S. Are you so confident Nathan? you must be wise indeed, 
if you venture to speak truth before all the world, at the 
risk of life, liberty, and property. 

N. If it must be so— yes!—but, sultan, may I be permit- 
ted, as a preliminary, to relate a little story? 

S. Why not? I was always fond of hearing stories, particu- 
larly, if well told. 

N. I have no such pretensions. 

S. Go on, without this show of modesty. 

N. In times of old, there lived in the east a man who pos- 
sessed a ring af inestimable value. Its stone was an opal, 
which constantly changed an hundred beautiful colours, and, 
moreover, possessed a secret charm, that, whoever wore it, 
was agreeable before God and man. No wonder, then, that 
the man of the east, never trusted this ring out of his sight, 
and constantly wore it on his finger. He also made sucn an 
arrangement that the ring should forever remain in his fami- 
ly. At his death, he left the ring to that son to whom he felt 
himself most attached, and stipulated, that he in his turn 
should leave it again, to such one of his sons whom he loved 
most; and so on in succession: and the possessor, without re- 
gard whether first or last born, should be considered the head 
of the family. Do you understand me, sultan? 

S. I understand you—go on. 

N. After a while, a man fell heir to this ring, who had 
three sons, all three equally obedient to him all equally de- 
serving his love. He wavered long to whom he should give 
the preference. Whoever of the three happened to be near 
him, appeared for the time the most deserving; and so he 
went on in succession, sometimes intending the ring for one, 
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sometimes for another. However, his end approached, with- 
out his being one step nearer to a decision; and as he had al- 
ternately promised to each the ring, he became quite embar- 
rassed how to act; for it gave him much pain to think, that 
he ma necessarily disappoint two of his sons. What should 
he do 

He sent in secret to an artist, and without regard to the 
expense, bespoke two rings which should resemble the first in 
every respect. The artist succeeded so completely, that even 
the father could not distinguish the genuine ring. Happy in 
his success, the father calls to him in succession, his three 
sons—to each he gives his blessing and a ring—and dies.— 
Did you hear me, sultan? 

S. I hear you, but finish your story. 

N. My story is finished already, for what follows is only 
the natural consequence. After the father’s death, each son 
shows his ring, and claims to be the head of the family; but 
who could decide? [After a pause] Who shall decide which 
is the true faith? 

S. Is that your answer to my question? 

N. Itis only my excuse, that I do not venture to decide. 

S. No play upon words—I should suppose that a ring and 
religion are not the same thing; the latter might easily be 
distinguished. 

N. All religions are founded upon history or tradition 
which must be taken on good faith, Whom can I trust most? 
my own kinsmen, those who from my infancy have given me 
the strongest proof of love and attachment, who have never 
deceived me? or strangers? Why should I trust my forefathers 
less than yours: or otherwise how could I suppose that you 
would believe mine in preference to your own.—The same 
may be said of the Christians. 

S. You silence me. 

N. But to return once more to the ring. The three sons 
appeared before a judge—each declared upon oath that he 
received the ring from his father’s hand, and each asserted, 
that he would rather suspect his brothers of fraud, than sup- 
pose for a moment that his father had deceived him. 

S. How decided the judge? 

N. The judge replied: do you suppose that I possess the 
talent of guessing which of you is right, or can I call your 
father from the dead, to be witness for or against you? But 
stop! did vou not say the genuine ring possessed a charm of 
rendering the possessor agreeable to God and man? Let then 
the effect decide without me. 

S. Excellent! Excellent. 
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The Literary Souvenir; or Cabinet of Poetry and Romance, for 
1827. Edited by Alaric A. Watts, Esq. 12mo. pp. 402. 
12s. London. Longman and Co., and J. Andrews. 


Tuoucn Mr. Watts cannot claim the merit of originating 
that class of annual publications, to which ‘ The Literary 
Souvenir’ belongs; yet we think that it is to his superior ac- 
quirements and taste, we are mainly indebted for the degree 
of perfection, to which those elegant productions have recent- 
ly attained. In the two volumes which he has already pub- 
lished, his own poetic powers and those of his numerous and 
distinguished auxiliaries have appeared to much advantage, 
joined as it were hand in hand with the sister arts of the pen- 
cil and the graver. If the volume now before us be not illu- 
mined by quite so many literary gems as its predecessors, it 
greatly excels them, and indeed all other works of the kind 
that have yet appeared in this or any other country, in the 
beauty of its plates. In this respect it is in truth a curiosity. 
Indeed, unless a great number of impressions had been dis- 
posed of, (we understand that it already exceeds seven thou- 
sand,) we know not how the price affixed to the small paper 
copy could afford an adequate compensation for the expen- 
diture which must have been incurred for the engravings 
alone; all of which, with, perhaps, one or two exceptions, 
are executed in the very best style. Any one of these plates, 
it is no exaggeration to say, is well worth the sum demand- 
ed for the volume, particularly of those on India paper, which 
are to be found in the large paper edition. 

The Girl in a Florentine Costume,’ of the year 1500, is 
from an original painting by Henry Howard; a portrait, we 
believe, of his own daughter. This plate forms the frontis- 
piece, and, with the exception of the nose, which is larger 
in proportion than that in the painting, it is admirably en- 
graved by Charles Heath. Tastes will differ about the band, 
which is tied low on the forehead. We own we do not like 
it, though jewelled, and, for aught we know, in strict cos- 
tume. It interferes with the fine oval sweep of the counte- 
nance, and reminds one unnecessarily of the artifices which 
modern fashion has applied in order to press to the head 
clusters of ringlets that are not its wn. The drapery is ex- 
quisite. But capital as this plate undoubtedly is, it is more 
than rivalled by ‘ the last portrait painted of lord Byron.’ It 
must at once strike every one as extremely unlike any of the 
engraved heads, which have been hitherto published of that 
distinguished person. But it should be remembered, that 
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this is the last resemblance taken of him, and that those were 
made from paintings, which, if they told any truth at all, 
must have referred to a much earlier period of his life. Most 
of us may have observed the great alterations, which time 
is capable of producing in the human countenance; and when 
to that are added the effects of high intellectual exertion, 
of a wounded spirit, and of travel in distant climates, we 
should in fact expect a very considerable difference be- 
tween the latest portrait of lord Byron, and those of him 
which we had seen before. Indeed, whether this reasoning 
be admitted, or not, no doubt can be felt voncerning the truth 
of the likeness in the present instance. It was painted by Mr. 
W.E. West, an American artist, in August 1822; and in ad- 
dition to the testimony of Mr. J. C. Hobhouse, and Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, it appears from a letter inserted in the preface, 
addressed by lord Byronto Mr. West, that his lordship must 
have been perfectly satisfied with the picture, since he took 
steps in order to get it engraved by Morghen, at his own ex- 
pense. This design was abandoned, as that artist would not 
undertake to finish it in less than three years. It comes be- 
fore us from the graver of F. Engleheart, and we believe it 
will be admitted on all hands, that he has done both the sub- 
ject and the painter justice. The aspect of the countenance 
is mild and melancholy; a flood of intellect is gathered be- 
hind the eye, and were it not for a marked curve of the up- 

er lip, we should look on the face in vain for an expression 
of that hatred, which the poet had boasted of entertaining 
towards his fellow men. 

Another very interesting and valuable plate in this volume 
represents the well-known subject of Alexander and Dioge- 
nes. It is a miracle in the art of engraving, for it comprises 
within a duodecimo compass every particle of the original 
splendid drawing by J. Martin. The cynic is seen sitting 
near a tent, unaffected by the presence of the proud Macedo- 
nian and his glittering banners and suite, and in return for all 
his proffered imperial favours, giving him that satirical reply, 
Do not keep the sun from me.” Corinth, with its acropo- 
lis, appears in all the grandeur of Grecian architecture in the 
back ground. An acqueduct is nearer in the scene, and through 
its lofty arches shoot thode sunbeams, which the philosopher 
preferred to the favour of a court. A fountain and a rich 
dense grove of trees form the shade of the picture. We are 
not aware of Mr. Martin’s authority for the tent. It is well 
known that Diogenes lived in a tub, and though such an ob- 
ject might be beneath the dignity of this truly epic compo- 
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sition, yet it is essential to the character of the story. But 
for this, Mr. Edward Finden is not responsible. 

We have tried to persuade ourselves that ‘ The Spanish 
Lady,’ by J. H. Robinson, from an original picture by G. S. 
Newton, looks of the south. The drapery is beautiful, though 
mot peculiarly Spanish, and the guitar would fain speak to us 
of Seville or Grenada. But the countenance belongs to no 
Co of the Peninsula. It is sharp, and almost acid. 

ondrous indeed were the power of music, if it could sub- 
due the domestic eloquence which lurks between her lips. 
One would apprehend that wherever she ruled, there would 
be no alternative between a fiery lecture and an excruciating 
song—either enough in all conscience for the penance of a 
whole life. But we gladly leave her in “ her airs,” as we are 
in quest of a fair Bernese, of whom we caught a glance to- 
wards the end of the volume. Here she is, a thing of smiles, 
innocence, affection, and true Swiss beauty, apparelled in her 
native costume. She almost lives. A tiny, new-Hedged bird 
is perched on her lifted hand, just learning to fly; and her head 
dress, which is not unlike a pair of gossamer wings, aided 
by her slender form and buoyant attitude, makes one think 
that she is herself about to fly after it. Here Edward Finden 
shines again. He has really bestowed on this Rosalie a world 
of charms. There are five or six other engravings in this 
work, which though inferior to those we have mentioned, are 
possessed of great merit; particularly The Contadina, and 
* Auld Robin Grey.’ 

The literary matter of the present volume is much more 
various than that of its immediate predecessor, though we 
must observe that it contains nothing equal to the “ Lovers’ 
Quarrel, or The Death of the First-Born.” The remem- 
brance of the latter, which we look upon as one of the most 
exquisite poems in our language, ‘compels us to regret that 
Mr. Watts has contributed so few of his own effusions to the 
publication now before us. There is a tenderness of expres- 
siou, and a musical sound in his verse, which remind us of 
Hammond. His judgment has led him to disdain, at least in 
hie own writings, the loose and caprieious metre of the mo- 
dern school of poetry. We never read one of his stanzas 
without feeling that he draws his inspiration from the heart, 
and his style from the best models of our language. We have 
therefore suffered some disappointment in finding so many 
of his pages thrown away upon the compositions of writers, 


| some of whose names indeed stand high in our literature, 


but all of whose contributions Mr. Watts must have rejected, 
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had they depended only on their intrinsic merit for his ap- 
probation. Indeed, the custom of affixing real signatures to 
writings intended for works of this description—a custom so 
inconsistent with the practice of our best periodical works— 
has become a public nuisance. The weak ambition of having 
their names blazoned in a handsome volume, which is likely 
to be seen and read by every young lady in the country, has 
not only reached the matured and acknowledged bards, but 
has moreover generated a dandy race of poetasters, who leave 
no means of solicitation untried, in order to get their gilt 
gingerbread sonnets placed side by side with those of Southey 
or Campbell. And the latter, as if to augment the evil, when- 
ever they condescend to write for a compilation of this kind, 
appear really to exert all their industry in reducing their of- 
ferings to the lowest degree of insipidity. We might instance, 
in proof of this observation, The Soldier’s Epitaph,’ and 
»The Lines on Greece,’ in the volume before us. The for- 
mer is by the “ celebrated” author of Roderick. 


—‘ The standard of the Buffs 
I bore at Albuhera, on that day 
When, covered by a shower, and fatally 
For friends misdeemed, the Polish lancers fell 
Upon our rear.’ 
* k k k k k k k k * „ 


My name is Thomas: undisgraced have I 
Transmitted it. He who in days to come 

May bear the honoured banner t+: ie field 

Will think of Albuhera, and of nic. —pp. 89, 90. 


We ask Mr. Watts, would he have inserted this trash in 
his Souvenir, if it had reached him anonymously, unless it 
was intended to be a Souvenir of Mr. Southey’s puerilities? 

Who would have believed, if he had not the best evidence 
of the fact, that the following stanza was written by Camp- 
bell,—on Greece too, a theme which should have called forth 
all the lightning of his genius. 


The Christian world has seen you, Greeks, 
Heroic on your ramparts fall; 
The world has heard your widows’ shrieks, 
And seen your orphans dragged in thrall.’—p. 107. 


` 


Mr. Watts should issue his proclamation, stating that in 
future he would permit no signatures to the compositions of 
which his work may consist. He will then be, to a great de: 
gree, unfettered in his discretion; and besides getting rid o! 
a whole host of Reverends,” and “ Misses,” and “ Mis- 
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ters,” and Esquires,” who were never intended by nature 
for literary pursuits, and who dangle after them ‘only for a 
drawing-room name, he will teach the magnates of Parnas- 
sus, that celebrity, in order to be preserved, must still be 
suitably courted. 

There may be some merit in Washington Irving’s sketch 
of ‘The contented Man,’ who, by the way, is after all a very 
discontented man; but we own that we do not admire it. It 
has none of the early raciness of his style. As a picture of 
the vicissitudes to which Frenchmen were exposed by the 
events of the Revolution and Restoration, by confiscations, 
exile, and indemnities, it may be correct enough; but it is 
cold and cheerless picture, exhibiting in no part of it the 
touch of a master. The Breeze from Shore, by Mrs. He- 
mans, is too mystic for our comprehension. ‘ The Lass of 
Gleneslan-mill,’ is rather a favourable specimen of Allan Cun- 
ningham’s muse. We omit the second stanza, as the senti- 
ment of the sixth line, however innocent in itself, is indeli- 
cately expressed. 


‘The laverock loves the dewy light; 
The bee the balmy foxglove fair; 
The shepherd loves the glowing morn 
When song and sunshine fill the air: 
But | love best the summer moon, 
With all her stars pure streaming still, 
For then in light and love I meet 
The sweet lass of Gleneslan-mill. 


Mute was the wind, soft fell the dew, 
O’er Blackwood-brow bright glowed the moon, 
Rills murmured music, and the stars 
Refused to set our heads aboon: 
Ye might have heard our beating hearts, 
Our mixing breaths, all was so still, 
Till morning’s light shone on her locks— 
Farewell lass of Gleneslan-mill. 


Wert thou an idol all of gold, 
Had I the eye of worldish care, 
I could not think thee half so sweet, 
Look on thee so, or love thee mair. 
Till death’s cold dew-drop dim mine eye, 
This tongue be mute, this heart lie still, 
Thine every wish of joy and love 
My lass of green Gleneslan-mill!—pp. 13, 14. 


Of the story of The Two Fathers,’ by the author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” we never could for 
a moment doubt the authenticity. Any one who has ever 
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read a single page from the pen of this writer, would be able 
to discern his style, even in an Encyclopedia. He does not 
“ die,” but he seems to be always sick “ of the rose,” and 
languishing in “ aromatic pain.” Common phrases will not 
suit his purpose; if his sentence be not elaborate, circuitous, 
and splendid, he fears that it will not be read. He has a per- 
petual ambition to shine: he revels in all the luxuries of our 
language, but never dreams that there is the slightest charm 
in simplicity. He sports his holiday dress every day. He 
is one of the greatest coxcombs we know of in literature. 
This story of The Two Fathers,’ is one of the most spe- 
cious absurdities which he has yet attempted to impose on 
the world. His idea was to contrast a father resigned to the 
will of Providence, with one murmuring against it. Each 
had lost a favourite child: the following is meant, we pre- 


sume, as a natural picture of the death of one of the child- 
ren. 


Hurried feet were heard descending the stair, and the sound died 
away at distance in the outer night. The old nurse ventured into the room, 

and lo! with one arm below the head of the corpse, and the other across 
its breast, lay the mother in a profound sleep! Both faces were alike pale, 
and the same angelic smile was on both,—but no one else was present; 
and it was plain that the father had sought, in his distraction, tbe less in- 


sufferable solitude of the woods or glens, now shone over by the midnight 
moon and stars. —p. 21. 


The mother in a profound sleep by her daughter who had 
just expired! Whence does this author derive his ideas? 
From no source, surely, which we know of in this nature of 
ours, for he continually stems against the current of our com- 
mon feelings. His next effort is to represent the discontented 
father as soothed and reformed by him of the happier char- 
acter. But such a result as this could not be described in any 
moderate style. Let us hear his refined jargon. 


‘There was along silence, during which the heavens became more se- 
rene, each large lustrous star seeming nearer to the earth, and the solitary 
church-yard to be received into the very bosom of the sky. The soul of the 
bereaved father felt its immortality; and the dreadful darkness rolled off 
from the decrees of Providence. The mystery of the dream of life grew 


more supportable; and he thought he heard the voice of an angel singing 
a hymn.’—p. 24. 


If Mr. Watts understands what is really meant by ‘ the sol- 
itary church-yard being received into the bosom of the sky,’ 
tombstones, earth, charnel-house church and all, we must 
acknowledge his capacity of conception to be infinitely be- 
yond our own. It really is too fine for our plain faculties; to 
the Children of the Mist,” it may be intelligible, though 
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we should imagine that they would stand in need of all their 

owers of second sight,” in order to discern all the fine 
antasies of this artist in “ lights and shadows.” A little poem, 
called A Retrospective Review,’ from the pen of Mr. Hood, 
follows this rhodomontade, and fully expiates its dulness. It 


reminds us of the delicate humour of some of Goldsmith’s 
ballads. 


Oh when I was a tiny boy 

My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blith and kind! 

Ne wonder that I sometimes sigh, 

And dash the tear-drop from mine eye, 
To cast a look behind! 


A hoop was an eternal round 
Of pleasure. In those days I found 
A top a joyous thing;— 
But now those past delights I drop, 
My head, alas! is all my top, 
And careful thoughts the string! 


My marbles— once my bag was stored,— 
Now I must play with Elgin’s lord, 

With Theseus for a taw! 
My playful horse has slipt his string, 
Forgotten all his capering, 

And harnessed to the law! 


My kite,—how fast and far it flew! 
Whilst I, a sort of Franklin, drew 
My pleasure from the sky! 
Twas papered o’er with studious themes, 
The tasks I wrote,—my present dreams 
Will never soar so high. 


My joys are wingless all and dead, 
My dumps are made of more than lead; 
My flights soon find a fall: 
My fears prevail, my fancies droop, 
Joy never cometh with a hoop, 
And seldom with a call! 


My football’s laid upon the shelf; — 
J am a shuttlecock myself 
The world knocks to and fro,— 
My archery is all unlearned, 
And grief against myself has turned 
My arrows and my bow! 


No more in noontide sun I bask; 
My authorship’s an endless task, 
My head’s ne’er out of school.— 
My heart is pained with scorn and slight, 
I have too many foes to fight, 
And friends grown strangely cool! 
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The very chum that shared my cake 
Holds out so cold a hand to shake 
It makes me shrink and sigh,— 
On this | will not dwell and bang, 
The changeling would not feel a pang 
Though these should meet his eye! 


No skies so blue, or so serene 

As then;—no leaves look half so green 
As clothed the play-ground tree! 

All things I loved are altered so, 

Nor does it ease my heart to know 
That change resides in me! 


Oh, for the garb that marked the boy. 
The trowsers made of corduroy, _ 

Well inked with black and red;— 
The crowuless hat,—ne’er deemed an ill,. 
It only let the sunshine still 

Repose upon my head! 


Oh for the ribbon round the neck! 
The careless dog’s-ears apt to deck 
My book and collar both! 
How can this formal man be styled 
Merely an Alexandrine child, 
A boy of larger growth? 


Oh, for that small, small beer anew! 

And (heaven’s own type) that mild sky-blue 
That washed my sweet meals down; 

The master even!—and that small Turk 

That fagged me!—worse is now my work— 
A fag for all the town! 


Oh for the lessons learned by heart! 

Ay, though the very birch’s smart 
Should mark those hours again; 

Pd “ kiss the rod,” and be resigned 

Beneath the stroke,—and even find 
Some sugar in the cane! 


The Arabian Nights rehearsed in bed! 

The Fairy Tales in school-time read, 
By stealth, twixt verb and noun'— 

The angel form that always walked 

In all my dreams, and looked and talked 
Exactly like Miss Brown! 


The “ omne bene”—Christmas come! 

The prize of merit won for home,— 
Merit had prizes then! 

But now I write for days and days,— 

For fame—a deal of empty praise 
Without the silver pen! 


Then home, sweet heme! the crowded coach! 
The joyous about, the loud approach, 
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The winding horas like rams’! 
The meeting sweet that made me thrill. 
The sweetmeats almost sweeter still, 
No “ satis” to the jams!” 
When that I was a tiny boy 
My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blith and kind,— 
No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 
And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 
To cast a look bebiad!’—pp. 28—32. 


The lines written beneath the portrait of lord Byron, by 
Miss Landon, are worthy neither of the subject nor the poet. 
What does she mean by 


< An altar into which was given, 
The flowers of earth, the light of heaven.’—pp. 33 


Even if the grammatical construction were amended, we 
do not see how flowers could be given “ into,” an altar. 
‘Light’ might shine upon an altar, but why given into’ it? 
One of the stanzas, however, is unexceptionable. 


‘At the first glance that eye is proud, 
But, if I read aright, 
A fountain of sweet tears lies hid 
Beneath its flashing light: 
Tenderness, like a gushing rill 
Subdued, represt, but flowing still.’—p. 33. 


Miss Benger’s sketch of Elizabeth Woodville possesses a 
good deal of merit. It is by turns lively and pathetic, and 
isplays a perfect acquaintance with the history of the age 
(the fifteenth century) in which her scene is laid. We should 
certainly have made room for some part of it, had we not 
been pledged by a prior engagement to The Gray Hair.’ 
The stanzas are written by Mr. Watts. 


Come, let me pluck that silver hair 
Which ’mid thy clustering curls I see: 

The withering type of Time or Care 
Hath nothing, sure, to do with thee! 


Years have not yet impaired the grace 

That charmed me once, that chains me now: 
And Envy’s self, love, cannot trace 

One wrinkle on thy placid brow! 


Thy features have not lost the bloom 

That brightened them when first we met: 
No:—rays of softest light illume 

Thy unambitious beauty yet! 
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And if the passing clouds of Care 

Have cast their shadows o’er thy face, 
They have but left, triumphant, there 

A holier charm—more witching grace! 


And if thy voice hath sunk a tone, 

And sounds more sadly than of yore, 

It hath a sweetness, all its own, 
Methinks I never marked before! 


Thus, young and fair, and happy too— 
If bliss indeed may here be won— 
In spite of all that Care can do; 
In spite of all that Time bath done; 


Is yon white hair a boon of love, 
o thee in mildest mercy given? 
A sign, a token from above, ; 
To lead thy thoughts from earth to heaven? 


To speak to thee of life’s decay; 

Of beauty hastening to the tomb; 
Of hopes that cannot fade away; 

Of joys that never lose their bloom? 


Or springs the line of timeless snow 
With those dark, glossy locks entwined, 
Mid Youth’s and Beauty’s morning glow, 
To emblem thy maturer mind. 


It does—it does: then let it stay: 
Even wisdom’s self were welcome now; 
Who'd wish her soberer tints away, 
When thus they beam from Beauty’s brow?’-pp. 62-64. 


‘The line of timeless snow,’ appears to us to be an ex- 
ceedingly felicitous phrase. The feeling conveyed through 
the whole of this beautiful little poem, springs manifestly 
from no fictitious source. It is more the effusion of the man 
than of the poet We may add, as a fit companion to these 
lines, The Better Land,’ by Mrs. Hemans. 


4 hear thee speak of the better land, 

Thou call’st its children a happy band; 

Mother! oh, where is that radiant shore? 

Shall we not seek it and weep no more? — 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle-boughs’”’ 
Not there, not there, my child!” 


Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 

Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 

Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 

And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 

Bear the rich hues of all glorious things? 
Not there, not there, my child? 
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“« Is it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 

—‘ Not there, not there, my child!“ 


Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
—It is there, it is there, my clild!’? — pp. 65, 66. 


We have seldom read a more fantastical piece of prose 
than that entitled ‘The Lazzaroni.“ The author tells us a 
long story about his being at Palermo, and about his being 
bewitched by a glance of a fair sybil into the house of a la- 
zar, where, stretched upon a bed, he beheld a poor wretch 
covered with the leprosy. Instead of running eff from such 
a place, as any man in his senses would have done, our knight 
errant remains in this miserable cabin hour after hour, for 
no earthly purpose but to see the invalid die, and then he is 
obliged to take an antidote against the disease. We wish he 
had bestowed some of the said antidote upon his readers, 
for in truth his paper is sufficient to give one the horrors, it 
is so full of beetles, scorpions, and lizards. 

Miss Mitford (one of our declared favourites) has contri- 
buted several papers in prose and verse to the present volume. 
Her * Acted Charade’ is not, however, to our liking, and her 
poetry is seldom felicitous. But there is one sketch from her 
pen quite in her peculiar way. It is called The Queen of 
the Meadow,’ and is a thorough country story. 


‘In a winding unfrequented road in the south of England, close toa 
low, two-arched bridge thrown across a stream of more beauty than con- 
sequence, stood the small irregular dwelling and the picturesque buildings 
of Hatherford mill. It was a pretty scene on asurmmer afternoon that 
old mill, with its strong lights and shadows, its low-browed cottage cover- 
ed with the clustering pyracantha, and the clear brook, which, after dash- 
ing aod foaming, and brawling, and playing off all the airs of a mountain 
river, whilst pent up in the mill stream, was uo sooner let loose than it 
subsided into its natural and peaceful character, and crept quietly along 
the valley, meandering through the green woody meadows, as tranquil a 
trout stream as ever Isaac Walton angled in. Many a passenger has 
stayed his steps to admire the old buildings of IIatherſord mill, backed by 
its dark orcbard, especially when the accompanying figures, the jolly mil- 
ler sitting before the door, pipe in mouth, and jug in hand, like one of Te- 
nier’s boors, the mealy miller’s man with his white sack over his shoulder, 
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carefully descending the out-of-door stepe, and the miller’s daughter flit- 
ting about amongst her poultry. gave life and motion to the picture. 

The scenery on the other side of the road was equally attractive in a 
different style. Its principal feature was the great farm of the parish, an 
old manorial house, solid and venerable, with a magnificent clump of witch 
elms in front of the porch, a suburb of out- buildings behind, and an old- 
fashioned garden with its rows of espaliers, its wide flower-borders. and 
its close filbered walk. stretching like a cape into the waters, the straw- 
berry- beds sloping into the very stream; so that the cows which, in sultry 
weather came down by twos and by threes from the opposite meadows to 
cool themselves in the water, could almost crop the leaves as thev stuod. 

‘In my mind that was the pleasanter scene af the two; but such could 
hardly have been the general opinion, since nine out of ten of the passers 
by never vouchsafed a glance at the great farm, but kept their eyes stea- 
dily fixed on the mill; perhaps to look at the old buildings, perbaps at the 
miller’s young daughter. . 

‘Katy Dawson was accounted by common consent the prettiest girl 1a 
the parish. Female critics in beauty would to be sure limit the commen- 
dation, by asserting that her features were irregular, that she had not a 
good feature in her face, and so forth; but these remarks were always 
made in her absence; and no sooner did she appear than even her critics 
felt the power of her exceeding loveliness. It was the Hebe lonk of youth 
and health, the sweet and joyous expression, and above all the unrivalled 
brilliancy of colouring, that made Katy’s face, witb all its faults, so plea- 
sant tolook upon. A complexion of the purest white, a coral lip, and a 
cheek like the pear, her namesake, on “ the side that's next the sun, 
were relieved by rich curls of brown hair of the very bue of the glossy 
rind of the horsechesnut, turning when the sun shone on them into threads 
of gold. Her figure was well suited to her blossomy countenance, round 
short, and childlike. Add to this, a pretty foot, a merry glance, a pass- 
ing pleasing tongue,“ and no wonder that Katy was the belle of the vil- 
lage.’ pp. 177—179. 


Katy, however was kept so close at home by her father, 
(her mother had been long dead,) that she reached eighteen 
without a lover. Offers she had indeed, but they were per- 
emptorily rejected. At length an intelligent young farmer, 
named Edward Grey, made his appearance in the neighbor- 
hood, and “ located” himself in a spot of ground, which he 
cultivated after the most improved plan. He found out Kit- 
ty, and Miss Mitford paints in her happiest style the coy and 
modest reception which the lass of Hatherford mill gave 
the young stranger. First she began to loiter at the door; 
then she staid in the room; then she listened; then she smiled; 
then she laughed outright; then she ventured to look up; then 
she began to talk in her turn; and before another month had 
past would prattle to Edward Grey as freely and fearlessly 
as to her own father.“ Soon after matters had been thus far 
matured, a cousin of Katy’s, Sophy Maynard, came down 
to the mill on a visit. Between Sophy and Edward an incom- 
prehensible sort of secret soon grew up. In short, the young 
man made her the confidante of his affection for her cousin. 
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< Affairs were in this posture, when one fine evening towards the end 
of June, the cousins sallied forth for a walk and were suddenly joined by 
Edward Grey, when at such a distance from tbe house as to prevent the 
possibility of Katy’s stealing back tbitber, as bad been her usual habit on 
such occasions. The path they chose led through long narrow meadows 
sloping down on either side to the winding stream, enclosed by high bed- 
ges, and seemingly shut out from the world. A pleasant walk it was through 
these newly mown meadows just cleared of the hay, with the bright rivu- 
Jet meandering throagh banks so variously beautiful, now fringed by rush- 
es and sedges; now bordered with little thickets of hawtborn and wood- 
bine and the briar rose; now overhung by a pollard ash, or a silver-barked 
beech, ora lime-tree in full blossom; now a smooth turfy slope, green to 
the eye and soft to the foot; and now again a rich embroidery of the golden 
flag, the purple willowherb, the blue forget-me-not, and a “ thousand fresh 
water flowers of several colours,“ making the bank as gay as a garden. It 
was impossible not to pause in this lovely spot; and Sophy who had been 
collecting a bright bunch of pink blossoms, the ragged robin, the wild rose, 
the crane’s bill, and the fox glove, or to use the prettier Irish name of that 
superb plant, the fairy-cap, appealed to Katy to “ read a lecture of ber 
country art,” and show “ what every flower as country people hold did 
signify”—a talent for which the young maid of the mill was as celebrated 
as Bellario. But poor Katy, who, declining Edward’s offered arm, had 
loitered a little behind gathering long wreaths of the woodbine and the 
briony and the wild vetch, was, or pretended to be, deeply engaged in 
twisting the garland round her straw bonnet, and answered not a word. 
She tied on her bonnet however, and stood by listening, whilst the other 
two continued to talk of the symbolic meaning of flowers; quoting the 
well-known lines from the Winter’s Tale, and the almost equally charm- 
ing passage from Philaster. 

At last Edward, who, during the conversation, had been gathering all 
that he could collect of the tall almond. scented tufts of the elegant meadow 
sweet, whose crested blossoms arrange themselves into a plumage so rich- 
ly delicate, said, holding up his nosegay, I do not know what mystical 
interpretation may be attached to this plant in Katy’s country art, but itis 
my favourite amongst flowers; and if I were inclined to follow the eastern 
fashion of courtship, and make love by a nosegay, I should certainly send 
it to plead my cause. And it shall be so,“ added he, after a short pause, 
his bright and sudden smile illuminiog his whole countenance. ‘The 
botanical name signifies the queen of the meadow, and wherever I offer 
this tribute, wherever I place this tuft, the homage of my heart, the prof- 
fer of my hand shall go also. Oh that the offering might find favour with 
my fair queen!” Katy heard no more. She turned away toa little bay 
formed by the rivulet, where a bed of pebbles, overhung by a grassy bank 
afforded a commodious seat. and there she sate her down, trembling, cold, 
aud wretched, understanding for the first time her own feelings, and won- 
dering if any body in all the world had ever been so unhappy before. 

There she sate, with the tears rolling down her cheeks, unconciously 
making “rings of rushes that grew thereby,“ and Edward’s dog Ranger, 
who had been watching a shoal of minnows at play in the shallow water, 
and every now and then inserting his huge paw into the stream as if trying 
to catch one, came to her and laid bis rough head and his long brown curl- 
ing ears in her lap, and looked at her with eyes whose human meaning 
did not need the aid of speech,” eyes full of pity and of love; for Ranger 
in common with all the four-footed world loved Katy dearly; and now he 
looked up in her face and licked her cold hand. Ob kinder, and faithful- 
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ler than your master! thought poor Katy, as with a fresh gush of tears she 
laid her sweet face on the dog’s head, and sate in that position as it seemed 
to her for ages, whilst her companions were hooking and landing some 
white water lilies. 

At last they approached, and she arose hastily and tremblingly and 
walked on, anxious to escape observation. Your garland is louse Katy, 
said Edward, lifting bis hand to her bonnet. ‘“ Come and see bow nicely I 
have fastened it! No clearer mirror than the dark smooth basin of water 
under those hazels— Come!“ He put ber hand under bis arm and led ber 
thither, and there, when mechanically she cast her eyes on the stream, 
she saw the rich tuft of meadow-sweet, the identical queen of the meadow, 
waving like a plume over her own straw bonnet: felt herself caught in Ed- 
ward’s arms, for between surprise and joy she had well nigh fallen; and 
when with instinctive modesty she escaped from his embrace and took re- 
fuge with her cousin, the first sound that she heard was Sophy’s affection- 
ate whisper—“ I knew it all the time, Katy! Every body knew it but you, 
and the wedding must be next week, for I have promised Edward to stay 
and be bride’s-maid.”’—And the very next week they were married.’— 
pp. 185—188. 


‘The Peasant of Portugal,’ an episode of the peninsular 
war, is a highly dramatic and affecting sketch. It depicts, in 
the most glowing colours, the rage by which the people of 
that country were animated against the French. The catas- 
trophe is terrific. Juan Taxillo is the name of the hero. He 
is represented as having just clasped to his bosom his beau- 
tiful and newly-made bride, Marguerita, at the time Soult 
and Junot entered Portugal. ‘The village where he lived was 
suddenly invested by a regiment of French cuirassiers; Mar- 
guerita was forced to become the victim of their licentious- 
ness, and died from the intensity of her sufferings and shame. 
Juan vowed revenge against the whole regiment. He skulked 
at night abcut their quarters, and his unseen hand sent seve- 
ral of them to their account in another world. He contrived 
to seduce the remainder to a cave in the mountains, where 
he led them to expect they would find their secret enemy; 
and when they were all secured within the range of his pow- 
der train, he applied the match and perished with his foes. 
We know not how much of truth there is in the story, but it 
has probably some foundation in fact. It is related in a mas- 
terly style. 

The author of the“ Lovers’ Quarrel,’ which we have al- 
ready mentioned in terms of deserved praise, has attempted 
to illustrate the story of Rosalie in a paper, to which he has 
given the incomprehensible title of Parthian Darts.“ It sa- 
vours, in some degree, of his agreeable humour, but it bor- 
ders too closely on charicature, and is, in fact, little short of 
a failure. 

A Mr. Malcolm has contributed several poetical pieces te 
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this volume, which may be justly enumerated among its or- 
maments. We shall give one of them, The Return,“ writ 
ten on re-visiting Edinburgh. | 


‘From wandering on 2foreign shore, 
Fair city, in the evening skies, 

As on my raptured gaze once more 
Thy long lost scenes arise, — sg 

A thousand sweet emotions start,— . 
My frame a gush of feeling thrills, 

And strays in distant dreams my heart 
With years beyond the hills. 


Again amid thy scenes I rove— 
Those scenes that sweetly can restore 
The day dreams of my youth and love 
In all the charms they wore; 
But on each well remembered ſace, 
As through thy varied crowd I range, 
I sigh to mark the dreary trace 
Of ruthless time and change:— 


And more than all, of wasting care 
That lurks in lines his hand hath made; 
And, ere the blight of time is there, 
Bids beauty’s blossom fade. 
Thus even life’s gayest scenes supply 
Thoughts less to joy than sadness near, 
Till mirth oft melts into a sigh, 
And smiles into a tear. 


I too am changed:—bright eyes impart 
To me a raptured thrill no more, 
Awake not in the withered heart 
The throb they waked before. 
Alas! what renovating power 
The charm of life again can bring, 
The sweets of love, that fleeting flower 
Whicb feels no second spring! 


0 First love! —ob, how these two brief words 
Wake thoughts too deep ſor speech that lie! 
Which steal along the bosom’s chords 
Like long-lost melody š 
Thy blessed days once more to live, 
With all their magic sweetness fraught— 
With words—if I had such to give— 
Methinks were cheaply bought. 


Then—oft as one dear name I heard— 
The tell-tale blush unhidden came, 
And a fair woman’s soft regard 
Was more than wealth or fame; 
But now the charm of beauty’s glance 
Falls on my bosom cold and weak, 
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No more her smiles the heart entrance 
Or tinge the faded cheek. 


Yet as a glow upon the bill 
Remains when summer’s sun is set, 
Thy image, dearest, lingers still 
Bright as when first me met; 
And 'midst the crowd, if passing by, 
Perchance some radiant form I see, 
Her foveliness still prompts the sigh 
That memory breathes to thee!’—pp. 93—95. 


The only composition we find in this volume from the pen. 
of Mrs. C. B. Wilson, is a ballad, which, though we have 
already exceeded our limits, we cannot refuse ourselves the 
pleasure of transcribing. It is so charming a picture of an 
affectionate wife, that we must excuse the grammatical error 
in the fourth line. 


‘I watch for thee when parting day 
Sheds on the earth a lingering ray; 

W hen his last blushes o’er the rose, 

A richer tint of crimson throws; 

And every floweret’s leaves are curled, 
Like Beauty shrinking from the world! 
When silence reigns o'er lawn and lea, 
Then, dearest love! I watch for thee! 


I watch for thee! when eve’s first star 
Shines dimly in the heavens afar; 

And twilight’s nists, and shadows gray, 
Upon the lake’s broad waters play. 
When not a breeze nor sound is heard 
To startle evening’s sonely bird! 

But hushed is e’en the humming bee! — 
Then, dearest love! I watch for thee!’ 


I watch for thee,—when on the eyes 

Of childhood, slumber gently lies! 

When sleep has stilled the noisy mirth 0 
Of playſul voices round our hearth; | 

And each young cherub’s fancy glows, 

With dreams that only childhood knows, 

Of pleasures past—or yet to be 

Then, dearest love! I watch for thee! 


I watch for thee, hope of my heart! 

Returning from the crowded mart 

Of worldly toil, and worldly strife, 

And all the busy scene of life! 

Then, if thy brow of brightness wear, 

A moment’s space the shade of care, 

My smile, amid that gloom, shall be 

The rain-bow of the storm to thee!’—pp. 394, 395. 
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Some stanzas from the pen of the Reverend Mr. Dale, 
are prettily written, though rather dull in sentiment. Among 
the other contents of the work, we observe one or two son- 
nets by the Reverend Mr. Lisle Bowles, a Reflection’ on 
the last words of Berengarius, by that prince of dreamers, 
S. T. Coleridge, several love-lorn strains by Miss Landon, 
and one or two songs by Barry Cornwall. Upon each and 
all of these we must leave it to the reader to form his own 
judgment; for after what we have said of the attractions of 
The Literary Souvenir,’ we can hardly doubt that he will 
Give it an immediate and distinguished place in his library. 


For the Port Folio. 


Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delphia, M‘Carty and Davis, 1826. 


THE early history of a country, is, at all times, a subject of 
deep interest to its inhabitants, more particularly after the 
lapse-of a series of years, when the actors in many of the 
important events have passed from among us. Many inter- 
esting facts are preserved by these men, or their immediate 
descendants, all of which might be useful to future historians. 
As the years roll on, the recollection of these actions grow 
fainter and fainter, they gradually become obliterated from 
the memory of their possessors, and are finally lost to the 
world. Constituted as our country is, of a number of inde- 
pendent states, all settled at different periods of time, a large 
field offers itself, for the development and elucidation of the 
views and feelings of the first settlers, their trials and suffer- 
ing, their persevering industry and consequent success and 
prosperity. It has long been a subject of regret, that all traces 
of many of these men should now be lost, more especiall 
as they were men, upon whose character and deeds their 
descendants would have delighted to dwell. The institution 
of Historical Societies in several of the states has been pro- 
ductive of much good, in rescuing from oblivion, many im- 
portant and interesting papers and memoranda which may 
hereafter be turned to account. We hail with pleasure the 
institution of a similar society in Pennsylvania, and feel con- 
fident, from what has already been done, that much may yet 
be performed, and that their labours will be honourable to 
themselves, and instructive to the mass of the community, 
From the circular letter of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, dated twenty-first June, 1825, it appears, that “ their 
objects are to trace all circumstances of its early settlement 
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—its successful progress and its present state; — to collect all 
the documents and written or printed evidence, and all tra- 
ditionary information that may still be attainable; and, after 
having thus acquired possession of sufficient materials, it will 
be the office of one or more committees, to select what may 
be deemed generally interesting and instructive, to metho- 
dize and arrange it, and to lay it in a proper form before the 
public.“ The publication of two half volumes of their trans- 
actions already evinces the zeal of the members, and gives 
us reason to hope that the early history of Pennsylvania, will 
not be, as it has long been, almost entirely neglected. A 
brighter day and a more auspicious era seems to have dawn- 
ed upon us, and we hope to see dispelled the listlessness and 
inattention which have so long existed in regard to these mat- 
ters. 

In the volumes immediately before us, we have found 
much that is interesting and instructive, and we propose 
briefly to examine a few of the principal articles. 

In the Inaugural Discourse of the president of the society, 
we find a proper spirit and feeling predominating, and this 
is sustained throughout. The discourse is of considerable 
length, but the author has brought together so many facts, 
illustrative of the times of the first settlement of the colony, 
that the interest is kept up through the whole performance. 
A rapid glance is taken by the author of the duties of the 
several committees appointed by the society, and we cannot 
refrain from laying before our readers some of his views. 
On the subject of “ the national origin, early difficulties, and 
domestic habits of the first settlers, he remarks, that 


« Tt is impossible to contemplate without emotion, the original intro- 
duction of the man of Europe to the native of America. Colour, habili- 
ments, language, arts, and customs, how unlike! The Indian, ignorant of 
the existence of such a country as Europe, gazing with astonishment at a 
new species of beings, whose views in visiting him be cannot comprehend. 
The European, doubting of the reception he shall meet with and uncertain 
whether conciliation or intimidation will be his best resource. -p. 30. 


And again— 

« Of the founder of Pennsylvania, thougb the public knows much, it does 
not perhaps know all There is reason to believe that many private docu- 
ments are still in existence, which would present to us in colours strong 
and true, the enlightening, vivifying, and chastening power of his genius on 
all around him, while the colony hung on him as their judge, their legisla- 
tor, and their guide. Their distant friends, their native homes, their early 
affections and enjoyments, renounced and abandoned forever, were re- 
placed and compensated, and heightened in all their value, not by land or 
buildings, but by the presence and the overshadowing and undiscrimina- 
ting sympathy, and paternal care of William Penn.”—p. 33. 
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Pennsylvania has abundant reason to be grateful to the 
founder of the colony, for the wise measures devised by him 
for the support of his infant settlement. From the period of 
his first landing on the shores of the Delaware, to take pos- 
session of the province under the royal patent, all things were 
conducted in accordance with his peaceful principles. The 
natives were not forcibly dispossessed of their lands, but by 
‘a solemn treaty it was formally purchased from them, so that, 
as Mr. Rawle very justly remarks, “ the admirer of pomp 
and worldly rank, the lover of lofty deeds in arms, the ardent 
Inquirer after stupendous adventure and miraculous preser- 
vations, will therefore find little gratification in tracing the 
simple progress of our early history. It is a plain and hum- 
ble tale.” Our limits do not allow us to follow the author, 
throughout the whole of his discourse, but we may be allow- 
ed incidentally to mention his remarks upon the condition 
of the aborigines of Pennsylvania, and of the country gene- 
rally, as worthy of attentive perusal. With this hapless race 
of beings, the influence of William Penn seems to have had, 
a most powerful effect, and his conduct towards them should 
be held up as a model for all future legislators. Violence and 
rapine formed no part of his political system; the mild and 
pacific principles of the sect to which he belonged, governed 
all his actions, and upon these, he raised a superstructure, 
which has commanded the admiration of succeeding gene- 
rations. No claim is attempted to be made in this discourse, 
for originality of desiga in William Penn’s negociations with 
the Indians, but it is candidly observed, that he “ did not 
first set the example of these acts of strict justice, although 
he closely conformed to the best examples of others.” A 
view is taken of the course followed in the other provinces, 
which is extended to some length, but abounds with interest- 
ing facts, all tending to show that in. many of the colonies, 
the Indian titles were extinguished by purchase. It has oc- 
curred to us that too great a variety of topics have been 
touched upon in this discourse; some of these might have 
been with propriety omitted, and particularly the argument 
respecting our right to the soil. Unity in a discourse cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon, and we have long considered 
metaphysical discussions of this kind, introduced into a dis- 
course, as much out of place, We have been much gratified 
with the spirit in which this discourse is written. The style 
is neat and perspicuous, and we think it calculated to sub- 
serve the purpose which produced it. 

The next article in order is a “ Memoir on the Locality 
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of the Great Treaty between William Penn and the Natives 
in 1682. The lovers of the olden time are under obligations 

‘to Mr. Vaux, for the very clear and lucid manner in which 
he has arranged the information, contained in this commu- 
nication. He appears upon this, as upon every thing else re- 
lating to the early history of Pennsylvania, to treat the sub- 

ject with considerable feeling and enthusiasm, and this we 
esteem a very necessary requisite for the promotion of the 
views of a society like this. The letters embodied in the me- 
moir are of considerable interest, and the evidence adduced 
is valuable, inasmuch as it assists us in fixing with certainty, 
upon the spot which should be considered sacred by every 
citizen of Pennsylvania. The epistle from the venerable 
judge Peters, though desultory, is full of curious facts and 
observations. The observations of our celebrated countryman, 

Benjamin West, relative to the tree under whose shades this 
treaty was made, are of so interesting a character that we 
quote them in his own words. 

This tree, which was held in the highest estimation by the original 
inhabitants of my native country, by the first settlers, and by their descen- 
dants, and to which I well remember, about the year 1775. when a boy, 
often resorting with my schoolfellows, (the spot being a favourite one for 
assembling in the hours of leisure,) was in some danger during the Ameri- 
can war of 1775, when the British possessed the country, from parties sent 
out in search of wood for firing; but the late general Simcoe, who had the 
command of the district where it grew, from a regard for the character of 
William Penn, and the interest which he took in the history connected 
with the tree, ordered a guard of British soldiers to protect it from the 
axe. This circumstance the general related to me in answer to my inquiries 
concerning it, after his return to England.“ 


The subject of the Provincial Literature of Pennsyloua- 
nia, is well treated by T. I. Wharton, Esq. In his notes, as 
he entitles his communication, we have found much to ad- 
mire, many facts which are interesting, and there is abundant 
evidence of industry and research throughout the whole. 
The early attention to literature is thus described: Hardly 
had the emigrants sheltered themselves in their huts, the 
forest trees were still standing at their doors, when they es- 
tablished schools and a printing press, to teach and to be 
enlightened; literally inter silvas querere verum. Within four 
years from the time that our ancestors landed in the wilder- 
ness, a printing press was at work in Philadelphia, sowing 
broad-cast the seeds of knowledge and morality: and only a 
few months after the arrival of William Penn public educa- 
tion was attainable at a small expense.” ‘The healthful spirit 
of public education seems early to have diffused itself in 
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Pennsylvania, and the rulers of the province were active in 
fostering and promoting this great public blessing. They 
were aware how much this contributed to form the moral 
character of a people, to promote in every respect their wel- 
fare and happiness, and therefore they gave it the whole 
weight of their influence. This policy does not appear to 
have been followed by their successors, for we believe there 
is not yet an uniform system of public education in operation 
throughout Pennsylvania. In this sweeping remark we do 
not include the city of Philadelphia and the neighbouring 
districts, as they form an honourable exception. Printing 
appears to have been introduced into Pennsylvania, at an 
earlier period after its settlement than in any of the other 
colonies. The provincial literature of Pennsylvania, consisted 
of pamphlets on religious subjects, a very few works of a mis- 
cellaneous character, and in 1719 a newspaper was first pub- 
lished. The notices of Franklin, Logan, Bartram, Ritten- 
house, and others, who contributed by their talents to confer 
honour on the state are briefly and faithfully drawn. We 
cannot dismiss the subject of these notes, without again ad- 
verting to the mass of valuable information contained in 
them, and hope that every one who takes an interest in the 
history of Pennsylvania will give them an attentive perusal. 

The memoir on the controversy between William Penn and 
lord Baltimore, respecting the boundaries of Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland, is valuable for the facts which it comprizes 
in relation to this important subject, and.it is particularly 
interesting in that part of the state immediately contiguous 
to Maryland, as respects titles to land. This, together with 
some original letters and papers of William Penn, conclude 
this part of the volume. 

The second part of the first volume is inferior in value to 
its predecessor. It commences with a collection of testimony 
to prove the authenticity of Washington’s Valedictory Ad- 
dress; a question no more within the objects of this society 
than the authorship of Junius. Then the whole process of 
the inquiry is set forth with all the minuteness and prolixity 
of a special record. The whole of the first page, of the paper 
in question, is occupied with the important intelligence that 
a committee of three gentlemen was appointed to make the 
investigation, &c. The committee then make their appearance 
at considerable length to show how they prosecuted their in- 
quiries. We have, next, their circular letter to various per- 
sons. Then follow the answers of judges Washington and 
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Marshal to this letter who know nothing about the matter— 
of John Jay, who refers them to a letter which he wrote to 
judge Peters, in March 1811-—of judge Peters—who pro- 
mises that he will write to Mr. Jay about the last mentioned 
letter, and he makes some observations of a personal nature 
which are quite irrelevant to the subject and ought not to 
have been published in a volume of historical transactions. 
Next we have another letter from Mr. Jay granting permis- 
sion to publish his letter of March 1811. That letter then 
follows — and if the committee had contented themselves with 
this, and Mr. Claypoole's testimony, they would have saved 
an unnecessary consumption of paper. Mr. Jay's letter will 
be found at length in another part of this journal. It is con- 
clusive on the point in issue, and it is moreover eminently 
characteristic of the unaffected good sense, and virtuous feel- 
ing of this great and good man; a patriot in the true sense 
and therefore long the topic of obloquy among the dema- 
gogues and the dis affected of our land. In this letter he ob- 
serves“ there have been in the world but two systems or 
schools of policy, the one founded on the great principles of 
wisdom and rectitude, the other on GUNNING, AND ITS VA- 
RIOUS ARTIFICES. To the first of these belonged Washington, 
and all the other worthies of every country who ascended to 
the temple of honour through the temple of virtue.” In this 
latter temple chief justice Jay has long been a fervent votary: 
and though the stipendiaries of CUNNING aspersed jt, his 
bright and venerable name survives; and his own age, deny- 
ing to posterity one of the most pleasing of its duties, has al- 
ready inscribed it on heights which cunNING can never climb. 
Not satisfied with the testimony of Mr. Jay, the committee 
spread upon the record, their letter to Nicholas Fish, Esq. 
reciting their appointment, and requesting information from 
bim, as the acting executor of general Hamilton: the reply 
_ repeats the substance of this letter and concludes with a free 
avowal that the writer is as ignorant on the subject as the 
other gentlemen, whose names have been cited. As if to 
make the most of this important addition to the materials for 
a book, we have the superscription, —in hec verba: 


“ To W. Raw te, 
BENJAMIN R. Morcan, Esquires. 
C. J. INGERSOLL, 
Committee appointed by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, to 
collect and report to them such evidence as may be attainable in 


respect to the original author of the Valedictory Address of Presi- 
dent Washington in 1796. ö 
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Surely the respectable lawyers who compose this commit- 
tee would not produce Mr. Fish's letter to support an issue 
in court. Why then swell their pages in this unnecessary 
manner? The supineness of the Philosophical Society—to 
which the president alludes in the introductory address (part 
I, p. 29) is innocent in comparison with this surplusage. That 
Mr. Fish has the honour to be, with great consideration,” 
the “ obedient servant” of the committee may be very grati- 
fying to these gentlemen, but it is not necessary that the fact 
should be made matter of history, and it is the only fact as- 
serted in his letter. 

What follows this negative epistle is really a piece of evi- 
dence. It comes from Mr. Claypoole, the editor to whom 
general Washington delivered the original MS. for publica- 
tion, and who still retains that original—by permission of the 
author, - upon a request made to that effect. Mr. Claypoole 
had formerly received written communications from the ge- 
neral on public business, and he did not ask for this MS. 
merely as an autograph: he coveted it as the original of the 
parting words of the father of his country: As such it was 
delivered to him: and if it had not been exactly of that cha- 
racter, no one will believe that it would have been suffered 
to remain in his hands. The worshippers in the school of 
“ cunning” may affect to shake their heads with incredulity; 
—they may even, under the wily influence of their master- 
workman, forge substantive charges against the fair fame of 
this immaculate being; but time dispels them as the sun scat- 
ters the mountain mist. 

The “ vindication of the Rev. Mr. Heckewelder’s History of 
the Indian Nations,” is a successful effort, by Mr. Rawle, to 
repel an attack on the authenticity of that work by the North 
American Review: admitting, at the same time the merits of 
that journal, which is justly described as abounding in valu- 
able information, supporting our literary reputation abroad, 
and contributing to the dissemination of polite learning at 
home. | 

The “ account of the first settlement of the townships of 
Buckingham and Soleburi, by the late Dr. John Watson, is 
of so local an interest, that it may be passed over with the 
single remark that these monographic descriptions require 
the pruning hook. 

That “ A Brief Account of the Discovery of Anthracite coal 
on the Lehigh, by Thomas C. James, M. D. should have ap- 
peared in this volume is a strong evidence of the obliging 
disposition of the learned and worthy writer. We cannot say 
so much for the judgment of the publishing committee. 
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The next article consists of miscellaneous extracts from 
the records of the commonwealth: some curious and others 
rather trifling. 

The “ Contributions to the Medical History of Pennsyloa- 
nia, by Caspar Morris, M. D.“ would be more in their place 
in a professional work. 

There is nothing new in the paper, strangely entitled“ No- 
tices of negro s/avery as connected with Pennsylvania, by Ed- 
ward Bettle.” Part of it is too much in the style of puerile 
declamation about the horrors of slavery, which might suit 
the columns of a newspaper, or the forum of a school. What. 
else can be said of the following rhapsody?—‘* How can we, 
as citizens of the United States, remain silent, unconcerned 
spectators of an American slave-trade within our borders, in 
our capital, city, the boasted, centre of free government—a 
traffic, the wretched objects of which are bred for sale as 
regularly as horses and cattle, and whose treatment while on 
their way to market and when in the field of labour is scarce- 
ly upon a par with our beasts of burden. This,” the author 
emphatically adds, is no highly wrought picture of gone- by 
days, but the hourly experience and practice of the present 
time.” If this passage had appeared in the journal of a mo- 
dern English traveller,—a Fearon or an Ashe—it would 
have excited no surprise; but it does move our special won- 
der to see so much folly and misrepresentation promulgated 
under the auspices of a society of a grave and dignified cha- 
racter. Say what we please, slavery, at present, is as much 
the law of the land as christianity; and as to the objects of 
this lamentable state of things, we can truly aver that in the 
states of South Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, in which 
we have made some personal observations, we never saw 80 
many objects of squalid wretchedness as are daily exhibited 
among the sweeps in our streets or the dingy dwellers in 
Southwark. The representation is a gross libel on the land, 
and we protest earnestly against such publications from our 
benevolent and learned societies. There has been too much 
of this in Philadelphia. These writings nourish the seeds of 
sectional antipathies, which are already but too prolific; and 
they invite to our fair and free commonwealth a race of va- 
gabond runaways who taint the air with their nauseous odour 
and their incorrigible vices. This is not honest towards our 
neighbours, to whom we conceded the question of slavery 
on the establishment of the constitution, nor is it politic as it 
regards our own comfort. 

Thomson’s Notices of the Life and character of Robert 
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Proud is an uninteresting account of an obscure person, the 
author of a very dull and unreadable “ History of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

The Original Letters of Wiiliam Penn are curious and 
worthy of preservation. 

The volume concludes with a very meagre account of sir 
Wiliam Keith, one of the provincial governors of this state. 

If we have spoken in terms of disapprobation of some parts 
of this volume, it is because we think sincerity will be more 
useful than flattery. . A beginning has been made in the in- 
vestigation of the early history of our commonwealth, and 
the manner in which it is executed gives us reason to antici- 
pate advantageous results. There is no want of rich and du- 
rable materials, and therefore no place should be given to idle 
theory or vapid declamation. 


For the Port Folio. 
Almack’s, a novel. In two vols. New York, 1827. 


Ir the author of this performance is happy in any part of 
it, he is supremely so in having called it a novel. Almack’s” 
is certainly a novel, if by that term we mean something new 
—a book so called, without a story, breaks up all our previous 
associations with that class of compositions. We do not feel 
the voracious appetite for novels which is very- general 
amongst mankind, or we might sooner have become acquaint- 
ed with this anomaly in literature, and perhaps have prevented 
some of our good-natured readers from wasting their time 
in the perusal of it;—or at least, have repressed their curi- 
osity so far that they might wait for their regular turn at the 
circulating library without enduring the torment of impa- 
tience. We are however in time to give notice to our country 
friends— (for new publications seldom travel many huodred 
miles from the city) that A/mack’s contains two volumes of 
nonsense—nonsense in toto—without any spice of instructive 
matter. Besides the reasons just mentioned, for speaking of 
this farrago in our journal, we are prompted to expostulate 
with our respectable booksellers for giving currency to every 
trifle that may come to them across the Atlantic. Let them 
extend a fostering hand to native genius. The soil of Ame- 
rica, in good time, will repay them with abundant fruits. 

„ Almack’s” professes to be a representation of the pur- 
suits and conversation of the higher ranks of society in Lon- 
don. Lords and ladies seem to be a constituent so indispem- 
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sible—their frivolity and dissipation so necessary to the in- 
terest of almost every British novel, that we incline to the 
opinion that our present author really meant to try the effect 
of burlesque on this ignoble taste. Burlesque, certainly, could 
not produce a broader caricature than he has exhibited. Such 
a multitude of figures dance before our eyes—and all so 
much alike,—that we cannot individualize amongst the fan- 
tastic group, or recollect the features of an old acquaintance, 
if peradventure we should have made one. If, however, some 
few should be distinguishable by peculiarities, they are all 
equally ridiculous, and hollow-hearted. 

Almack's is a place of entertainment in London accessible 
only to persons of tip-top fashion, and not to all of this order. 
The favourites of the lady patronesses” can alone obtain 
admission. The insolence, and the tyranny of these regents, 
the canvassing and intrigues—the hopes and the fears of the 
candidates are, therefore, the subject of these volumes. There 
may be those to whom some of the dialogues may be amus- 
ing; for ourselves, we must say, we have seldom seen a book 
so destitute of interest, in both actors and incidents. The 
sum total of the latter, are comprised in migrations from the 
castle to the abbey, and from the abbey to the castle— 
from the saloon, to the dining-room, and from the music- 
room to the library; and the former, ate envy, malice, and 
folly personified. Some exceptions to this general baseness 
in his characters, our author, it would seem, thought neces- 
sary—not for the honour of the aristoctacy of his country— 
that he eschews—but for the relief of his revolting picture. 
Five or six persoos—in about fifty, perhaps—are therefore 
portrayed in contrast; but if these are the author's beau-ideal 
of what men and women ought to be, we should say his 
standard of perfection is not very elevated. It is as much 
below the exemplars of contemporary writers in Great Britain, 
as it is of the requisitions of American readers. 

Julia Mildmay is a very good, sober young lady, who has 
no taste for the world of fashion, and looks not for happiness 
beyond her father’s mansion in the country; but she receives 
an invitation, from a stylish family in her neighbourhood to 
accompany them to London, and she goes, nothing loth! and 
for any thing that we hear, she is as well pleased with din- 
ners, and operas, and Almack’s, as the giddiest of her asso- 
ciates. 
Louisa, her sister, is volatile as ether lovely, and beau- 
tiful, and witty, and very good too!—but she has spent some 
time in France, and she is French all over. She cannot en- 
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dure the stupid formality of English manners. London dissi- 
pation is too dull for her,—neither her father’s elegant seat, 
nor his own indulgent fondness, have any charms for her.— 
France, dear graceful France! can alone make her happy. 
She too, is invited to spend the winter in the metropolis, and 
her “ kind” father, without reluctance, bids her go, and enjoy 
the amusements which she loves. Here, she hoped to meet 
lord George Fitzallan, with whom she was deeply in love— 
he came, he danced with her—sometimes took no notice of 
her, although she was always in his way, yet spite of his in- 
difference she, every day, expected the declaration, but it 
came not, nor any thing like it; the lady did all the courting. 
—at length, he condegcends to offer his hand—it is instantly 
-accepted, and this delicate female presently addresses him, as 
her dear George” in the presence of a large company of 
witnesses. 

The baroness de Wallestein, is another of the patterns. She 
is an English woman, but has lived in France, until she also 
is afflicted with the Gallo-mania. Being the wife of the Aus- 
trian ambassador, the lady-patronesses of Almack’s, who are 
all passionate admirers of foreign gentry, elect her one of 
their colleagues. Her husband,—a domestic sort of man, and 
the only personage of these delectable volumes, who expresses 
any contempt for the heartless frivolity, into which he is 
forced, 1s of opinion that she had better stay more at home, 
and mind her children; but Caroline is too beautiful, and too 
amiable to be contradicted; and Almack’s triumphs in its ac- 
complished lady-patroness. 

Nor is the unceasing round of destructive and demoralising 
dissipation in which they live, both summer and winter, the 
only objection we have to these specimens of the author’s 
idea of an amiable woman. These young females talk in the 
presence of gentlemen, of matters which a modest matron in 
similar circumstances would not think it.very decorous to 
mention. With the exception of a page or two of chat in the 
family of Mr. Mildmay, who is intended to represent the 
“ worthy old English country gentleman,” the same who 
freely sent his two daughters to spend the winter in the at- 
mosphere of Almack’s—we do not recollect a single dialogue, 
in which these well bred people do not fall upon every per- 
son whose name is mentioned, and every dear friend“ who 
leaves the company, with sneers, and ridicule, and slander. 
We are unwilling to pollute our page with any extract to 
show the writer’s manner, —as our fashion is.—We admit 
that it is sprightly, that it has some good strokes of humour, 
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and no doubt there are both ladies and gentlemen in London 
as worthless as the votaries of Almack’s: but that a whole 
class, in any country, should bé so abhorrent to every virtuous 
feeling, we cannot believe. We do not make up our opinion 
on the maxim which we believe to be true,—that knowledge 
will produce virtue, nor because we see in our own blessed 
country, more moral worth in the higher, than in the lower 
classes of society. We know there are circumstances which 
must make the two nations differ in some respects. But we 
are not ignorant of the English character, in even its highest 
ranks. We have their writings on every variety of topic, that 
human nature and human affairs can suggest. Hundreds of 
our own citizens have seen them and have brought home 
their report. A gentleman of this city, who is supposed to 
be well qualified to form a just judgment of men and things, 
55 a most splendid eulogium, on his return from 

ngland, on “ the masculine morality the sober and rational 
piety which are found in all classes. To these data, on 
which we think ourselves justified in forming an opinion, we 
will add the words of a Scotch Reviewer. The article we 
allude to, is headed Vicious Novels.“ Amongst many 
excellent remarks on the evil tendency of these performances, 
—the writer condemns the “ vulgar taste” of authors in se- 
lecting their characters from the “upper ranks”—and the 
effort “ to make them appear the most base, corrupt, and 
vicious.” On the mischievous effects of this palpably false 
and wicked practice” he descants largely, —but as we are 
not considering this part of the argument, we proceed to his 
statement of the fact. We aver,“ he says, and with the 
conviction arising from long, and intimate, and wide acquaint- 
ance with this much-calumniated part of society, that the 
charge is absolutely false. The peerage itself is very exten- 
sive, and that part of the people which for the present pur- 
pose may be ranked with it is still more so. It is therefore 
absolutely impossible, but that arithmetically, it must con- 
tain, as Pope insinuates, knaves, and fools, and cowards.’ 
But we maintain, that its proportion is not greater, and per- 
haps less, than in any part of society; and that, in the pro- 
gressive stages downwards, after a certain point, vice and 
profligacy increase in a rapid ratio.” We have no hesitation 
in saying, that if any number of the peerage (and we will 
limit it to that as accused of being the worst,) be taken, and 
compared with any number, equally chosen by lot, in any 
class of suciety, it will be found to contain more religion, 
more morality, more talent, more education, and more ho- 
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nour, than the far larger portion, and as much as any what- 
ever.“ * 

Now whether this witness, who is not the courtly Quar- 
terly Reviewer, but a Reviewer on the other side of Tweed, 
be entitled to more credit than the author of Almack’s,”’ 
or whether the evidence we collect from other sources be 
good and true, it matters not to us, further than an answer 
to the questions with which we conclude our remarks. What 
benefit to the community do our Booksellers propose by the 
republication of such scandalous libels?—or admitting the 
representation to be a faithful picture,—we ask, is there one 
useful lesson contained in these volumes? 


Rice BUNTING— EMBERIZA ORYZIVORA. 
With a coloured portrait of the male. 


Emberiza Orizyvora, Linn. Syst. p. 311, 16.—Le ortolan de 
Caroline. Briss. Orn. III. p. 282. 8. pl. 15. fig. I.— L' 4g- 
ripenne, ou ortolan de Riz. Burr. Ois. IV, p. 337.—Rice- 
bird. Caress. Car. 1. pl. 14. Ew. pl. 2.—LATHAM, II. 
p- 188, No. 25.—PEALE's museum, No. 6026. 


From WILsox's ORNITHOLOGY. 


Tuis is the Boblink of the eastern and northern states, and 
the Rice and Reed- bird of Pennsylvania and the southern 
states. Though small in size, he is not so in consequence; 
his coming is hailed by the sportsman with pleasure; while 
the careful planter looks upon him as a devouring scourge, 
and worse than a plague of locusts. Three good qualities, 
however, entitle him to our notice, particularly as these three 
are rarely found in the same individual; his plumage is beau- 
tiful, his song highly musical, and his flesh excellent. I might 
also add, that the immense range of his migrations, and the 
havock he commits are not the least interesting parts of his 
history. 

The winter residence of this species I suppose to be from 
Mexico to the mouth of the Amazon, from whence in hosts 
innumerable he regularly issues every spring, perhaps to both 
hemispheres, extending his migrations northernly as far as 
the banks of the Illinois and the shores of the St. Lawrence. 
Could the fact be ascertained, which has been asserted by 
some writers, that the emigration of these birds was alto- 


* New Ed. Rev. April, 1823. p. 422. 
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gether unknown in this part of the continent, previous to the 
introduction of rice plantations, it would certainly be interest- 
ing. Yet, why should these migrations reach at least a thou- 
sand miles beyond those places where rice is now planted; 
and this not in occasional excursions, but regularly to breed, 
and rear their young, where rice never was, and probably 
never will be cultivated? Their recent arrival on this part of 
the continent I believe to be altogether imaginary, because, 
though there were nota single grain of rice cultivated within 
the United States, the country produces an exuberance of 
food of which they are no less fond. Insects of various kinds, 
grubs, may-flies, and caterpillars; the young ears of Indian 
corn, and the seeds of the wild oats, or, as it is called in 
Pennsylvania, reeds, (the zizania aquatica of Linnzus) which 
grows in prodigious abundance along the marshy shores of 
our large rivers, furnish, not only them, but millions of Rail, 
with a delicious subsistence for several weeks. I do not 
doubt, however, that the introduction of rice, but more par- 
ticularly the progress of agriculture on this part of America, 
has greatly increased their numbers, by multiplying their 
sources of subsistence fifty fold within the same extent of 
country, 

In the month of April, or very early in May, the Rice 
Bunting, male and female, arrive within the southern boun- 
daries of the United States; and are seen around the town 
of Savannah, in Georgia, about the fourth of May, sometimes 
in separate parties of males and females; but more generally 
promiscuously. They remain there but a short time; and 
about the twelfth of May make their appearance in the lower 
parts of Pennsylvania, as they did at Savannah. While here 
the males are extremely gay and full of song; frequentin 
meadows, newly ploughed fields, sides of creeks, rivers, an 
watery places, feeding on may-flies and caterpillars, of which 
they destroy great quantities. In their passage, however, 
through Virginia at this season, they do great damage to the 
early wheat and barley, while in its milky state. About the 
twentieth of May they disappear on their way to the north. 
Nearly at the same time they arrive in the state of New York, 
spread over the whole New England states as far as the river 
St. Lawrence, from lake Ontario to the sea; in all which places 
north of Pennsylvania they remain during the summer, build- 
ing and rearing their young. The nest is fixed onthe ground, 
generally in a field of grass; the outside is composed of dry 
leaves and coarse grass, the inside is lined with fine stalks of 
the same, laid in considerable quantity. The female lays five 
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eggs, of a bluish white, marked with numerous irregular 
spots of blackish brown. The song of the male, while the 
female is setting, is singular and very agreeable. Mounting 
and hovering on wing, at a small height above the field, he 
chants out such a jingling medley of short variable notes, 
- uttered with such seeming confusion and rapidity, and con- 
tinued for a considerable time, that it appears as if half a 
dozen birds of different kinds were all singing together. Some 
idea may be formed of this song by striking the high keys 
of a piano forte at random, singly, and quickly, making as 
many sudden contrasts of high and low notes as possible. 
Many of the notes are, in themselves, charming; but they 
succeed each other so rapidly that the ear can hardly separate 
them. I kept one of these birds for a long time to observe its 
change of colour. During the whole of April, May, and 
June, it sang almost continually. In the month of June the 
colour of the male begins to change, gradually assimilating 
to that of the female, and before the beginning of August it 
is difficult to distinguish them. At this time, also, the young 
birds are so much like the female, or rather like both parents, 
and the males so different in appearance from what they were 
in the spring, that thousands of people in Pennsylvania, to 
this day, persist in believing them to be a different species 
altogether. While others allow them indeed to be the same, 
but confidently assert that they are all females—none but 
females, according to them, returning in the autumn; what 
becomes of the males they are totally at a loss to conceive. 
Even Mr. Mark Catesby, who resided for years in the coun- 
try they inhabit, and who, as he himself informs us, examined 
by dissection great numbers of them in the autumn, and re- 
peated his experiments the succeeding year, lest he should 
have been mistaken, declares that he uniformly found them 
to be females. These assertions must appear odd to the in- 
habitants of the eastern states, to whom the change of plu- 
mage in these birds is familiar, as it passes immediately un- 
der their eye; and also to those, who, like myself, have kept 
them in cages, and witnessed their gradual change of colour. 
That accurate observer, Mr. William Bartram, appears, from 
the following extract, to have taken notice of, or at least sus- 
pected this change of colour in these birds more than forty 
years ago. Being in Charleston,” says he, in the month 
of June, I observed a cage full of Rice-birds, that is of the 
yellow or female colour, who were very merry and vocife- 
rous, having the same variable music with the pied or male 
bird, which I thought extraordinary, and observing it to the 
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gentleman, he assured me that they were all of the male 
kind, taken the preceding spring; but had changed their co- 
lour, and would be next spring of the colour of the pied, thus 
changing colour with the seasons of the year. If this is really 
the case, it appears they are both of the same species inter- 


mixed, spring and fall.” Without, however, implicating the. 


veracity of Catesby, who, I have no doubt, believed as he 
wrote, a few words will easily explain why he was deceived. 
The internal organization of undomesticated birds, of all 
kinds, undergoes a remarkable change, every spring and 
summer; and those who wish to ascertain this point by dis- 
section will do well to remember, that in this bird those parts 
that characterise the male are in autumn, no larger than the 
smallest pin’s head, and in young birds of the first year can 
scarcely be discovered; though in spring their magnitude in 
each is at least one hundred times greater. To an ignorance 
of this extraordinary circumstance I am persuaded may be 
ascribed the mistake of Mr. Catesby that the females only 
return in the autumn; for the same opinion I long entertained 
myself, till a more particular examination showed me the 
source of my mistake. Since that, I have opened and exam- 
ined many hundreds of these birds, in the months of Septem- 
ber and October, and, on the whole, have found about as 
many males as females among them. The latter may be dis- 
tinguished from the former by being of a rather more shining 
yellow on the breast and belly; it is the same with the young 
birds of the first season. 

During the breeding season they are dispersed over the 
country; but as soon as the young are able to fly, they col- 
lect together in great multitudes, and pour down upon the 
oat fields of New England like a torrent, depriving the pro- 
prietors of a good tythe of their harvest; but in return often 
supply his table with a very delicious dish. From all parts 
of the north and western regions they direct their flight to- 
wards the south; and about the middle of August revisit 
Pennsylvania on their route to winter quarters. For several 
days they seem to confine themselves to the fields and up- 
lands; but as soon as the seeds of the reed are ripe they re- 
sort to the shores of the Delaware and Schuylkill in multi- 
tudes; and these places, during the remainder of their stay 
appear to be their grand rendezvous. The reeds, or wild 
oats furnish them with such abundance of nutricious food, 
that in a short time they become extremely fat; and are sup- 
posed by some of our epicures, to be equal to the famous 
Ortolans of Europe. Their note at this season is a single 
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chink; and is heard over head, with little intermission, from 
morning to night. These are halcyon days for our gunners 
of all descriptions, and many a lame and rusty gun-barrel is 
put in requisition for the sport. The report of musketry 
along the reedy shores of the Schuylkill and Delaware is al- 
most incessant, resembling a running fire. The markets of 
Philadelphia, at this season, exhibit proofs of the prodigious 
havoc made among these birds; for almost every stall is or- 
namented with strings of Reed-birds. This sport, however, 
is considered inferior to rail shooting. which is carried on at 
the same season and places with equal slaughter. Of this as 
well as of the rail itself, we shall give a particular account in 
its proper place. 

Whatever apology the people of the eastern and southern 
states may have for the devastation they spread among the 
Rice and Reed-birds, the Pennsylvanians, at least.those living 
in this part of it, have little to plead in justification, but the 
pleasure of destruction, or the savoury dish they furnish 
their tables with; for the oat harvest is generally secured be- 
fore the great body of these birds arrive, the Indian corn too 
ripe and hard, and the reeds seem to engross all their atten- 
tion. But in the states south of Maryland, the harvest of 
early wheat and barley in spring, and the numerous planta- 
tions of rice in fall, suffer severely. Early in October, or as 
soon as the nights begin to set in cold, they disappear from 
Pennsylvania, directing their course to the south. 

At this time they swarm among the rice fields; and appear 
in the island of Cuba in immense numbers, in search of the 
same delicious grain. About the middle of October they 
visit the island of Jamaica in equal numbers, where they are 
called Butter-birds. They feed on the secd of the guinea 
grass, and are also in high esteem there for the table.* 

Thus it appears, that the regions north of the fortieth de- 
gree of latitude are the breeding places of these birds, that 
their migrations northwardly are performed from March to 
May, and their return southwardly from August to Novem- 
ber; their precise winter quarters, or farthest retreat south- 
wardly, is not exactly known. 

The Rice Bunting is seven inchg and a half long, and 
eleven and a half in extent; his spring dress is as follows; 
upper part of the head, wings, tail and sides of the neck, and 
whole lower parts black; the feathers frequently skirted with 
brownish yellow as he passes into colours of the female; back 
of the head a cream colour, back black seamed with brownish 

* Rennel’s Hist. Jam. 
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yellow; scapulars pure white, rump and tail coverts the 
same; lower part of the back bluish white; tail formed like 
those of the woodpecker genus, and often used in the same 
manner, being thrown in to support it while ascending the 
stalks of the reed; this habit of throwing in the tail it retains 
even in the cage; legs a brownish flesh colour; hind heel very 
long; bill a bluish horn colour; eye hazel; (see the figure.) in 
the month of June this plumage gradually changes to a 
brownish yellow, like that of the female (see next No. of 
Port Folio,) which has the back streaked with brownish black; 
whole lower parts dull yellow; bill reddish flesh colour; legs 
and eyes as in the male. The young birds retain the dress of 
the female until the early part of the succeeding spring; the 
plumage of the female undergoes no material change of colour. 


For the Port Folio. 
ANECDOTES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The Capture and Execution of Captain Hale, in 1776. 


CarTain NATHAN HArk was one of the most accomplished 
officers of his grade and age in the army. He was a native 
of the town of Coventry, state of Connecticut, and a gradu- 
ate of Yale college; young, brave, and honourable: and at the 
time of his death a captain in colonel Webb’s regiment of 
continental troops. Having never seen a circumstantial ac- 
count of his untimely and melancholy end, I will give n—I 
was attached to his company, and in his confidence. After 
the retreat of our company from Long Island, he informed 
me he was sent for to head quarters, and was solicited to go 
over to Long Island to discover the disposition of the ene- 
my’s camp, &c. expecting them to attack New York, but that 
he was too unwell to go, not having recovered from a recent 
illness; that, upon a second application, he had consented to 
go, and said I must go as far with him as I could, with safe- 
ty, and wait for his return. Accordingly, we left our camp 
on Harlaem heights, with the intention of crossing over the 
first opportunity; but none offered until we arrived at Nor- 
walk, fifty miles from Mew York. In that harbor there was 
an armed sloop, and one or two row galleys. Captain Hale 
had a general order to all armed vessels to take him to any 
place he should designate: he was set across the Sound, in 
the sloop, at Huntington, Long Island, by captain Pond, who 
commanded the vessel. Captain Hale had changed his uni- 
form for a plain suit of citizen’s brown clothes, with a round 
broad brimmed hat; assuming the character of a Dutch 
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schoolmaster, leaving all his other clothes, commission, pub- 
lic and private papers, with me, and also his silver shoe- 
buckles, saying they would not comport with his character of 
schoolmaster, and retaining nothing but his college diploma, 
as an introduction to his assumed calling. Thus equipped, 
we parted for the last time in life. He went on his mission, 
and [ returned back again to Norwalk, with orders to stop 
there until he should return, or hear from him, as he expected 
to return back again to cross the Sound, if he succeeded in 
his object. The British army had, in the mean time, got 
possession of New York, whither he also passed, and had 
nearly executed his mission, and was passing the British pic- 
quet guard between the lines of the two armies, within a mile 
and a half of his own quarters, when he was stopped at a 
tavern, at a place called the Cedars.” Here there was no 
suspicion of his character being other than what he pretended, 
until, most unfortunately, he was met in the crowd by a fel- 
low countryman, and an own relation, (but a tory and a rene- 
gade,) who had received the hospitality of his board, and the 
attention of a brother from captain Hale, at his quarters at 
Winter Hill, in Cambridge, the winter before. He recognised 
him, and most inhumanly and infamously betrayed him, di- 
vulging his character, situation in the army, &c. and having 
him searched, his diploma corroborated his relative's state 
ment, when, without any formality of trial, or delay, they 
hung him instantaneously, and sent a flag over to our army 
stating, that they had caught such a man within their lines 
that morning, and hung him as a spy.” Thus suddenly and 
unfeelingly did they rush this. young and worthy man into 
eternity, not allowing him an hour’s preparation, nor the privi- 
lege of writing to his friends, nor even to receive the last 
consolations of his religion, refusing to let the chaplain pray 
with him, as was his request. After parting with captain 
Hale, of all these circumstances I was authentically informed 
at the time, and do most religiously believe them. 

Such was the melancholy fate of captain Hale. While the 
stern rigour of military law justified his execution, (betrayed 
as he was, most foully, by his ungrateful relation and villain- 
ous tory,) yet, who that knew him as I did, embarked in the 
same hazardous enterprise, and had been together in the peri- 
lous service of the field - but would drop the tear of pity for 
his worth. It is true, he died upon the “ inglorious tree, 
not the death of the soldier; but it is likewise true, he suf- 
fered for his country’s sake. And Andre died also the death 
of a spy, but did he fill an inglorious grave? I do not mur- 
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mur at the sympathy for the man, which was felt for major 
Andre in Europe and America—by the fair and the brave 
—the friend and the foe—by American and by Briton. No! 
God forbid!—but I do think it hard, that Hate—who was 
equally brave, learned, young, accomplished, and honourable 
—should be forgotten on the very threshold of his fame, even 
by his countrymen; that, while our own historians have done 
honour to the memory of Andre, Hale should be unknown; 
that while the remains of the former have been honoured, 
even by our own countrymen, those of the latter should rest 
among the clods of the valley, undistinguished, unsought, 
and unhonoured. 
STEPHEN HEMPSTEAD. 


Memoires ou Souvenirs et Anecdotes. Par M. le Compte de 
Segur, de !’Academie Française, pair de France. Paris. 
Emery. 1826. London. Colburn. 


Tue name of Segur has long sustained a certain degree of 
distinction in the history of France. The family had for some 
time professed the Protestant religion, and during that unfor- 
tunate period when the principle of civil and religious liber- 
ty was so ill understood in France as well as in England, they 
suffered severely. The principal means of advancement on 
which the nobility of the old regime in France had to depend, 
was the patronage of the court. After the death of Henry 
IV, the royal favour was withdrawn from the Segurs, the 
family was divided into several branches, and they all became 
poor. It was not until the time of our author’s grandfather 
that fortune again smiled upon them. He obtained a distin- 
guished reputation in the military career, but his only patri- 
mony consisted of two small estates in Perigord. He had 
been promised the situation of first equerry to the king by 
the duke of Orleans, then regent of France; but by a singu- 
lar misfortune the duke died of appoplexy as he was on his 
way to the young monarch’s apartment, for the purpose of 
getting his sign manual to the appointment. Our author’s fa- 
ther, however, was much more successful. He married early 
in life a young lady who was sole heiress to a splendid patri- 
mony in St. Domingo, and after serving in the army with 
eclat for several years, was raised to the cabinet as a minis- 
ter of war under Louis XVI in 1780. He retained his office 
until the year 1787, when the current of state affairs began 
to be troubled by the approaching storm of the revolution. 
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One of the chief inducements which seem to have excited 
the author of these memoirs to the labour of composing them, 
was that he might have an opportunity of vindicating his fa- 
ther’s administration. For the performance of a duty so sa- 
cred every praise is due to him. Every reader, of whatever 
party he may be, will be disposed to afford the utmost indul- 
gence to a pious son upon such an occasion. Nor can we be 
surprised if he dwell upon many incidents which, though 
subservient to his purpose, have little interest for those who 
are not personally concerned in his success. Neither snould 
we much wonder if he seek to attribute to his father a great- 
er degree of energy, and a more brilliant station in the his- 
tory of his times, than posterity is likely to confirm to him. 
This is all very natural. But we must own, nevertheless, that 
political vindications are not precisely of that kind of matter 
which is calculated to amuse or to instruct in a book of me- 
moirs. We feel this the more, as the author scarcely con- 
cludes the defence of his father’s administration before he 
enters on the details of his own embassy to Petersburgh, 
the great object of which was the negotiation of a commer- 
cial treaty between Russia and France. He enters very mi- 
nutely into this affair, evidently proud of his diplomacy, and 
anxious to exhibit the ability with which he conducted it. 
We know not how far young plenipotentiaries may proft 
from his discussions and memorials, but to a general reader 
we presume they will prove any thing but attractive. 

The style of these Memoires is upon the whole correct, 
and sometimes approaches to elegance. But even that portion 
of the narrative which is not taken up with political affairs 
is frigid. Nothing can be more different from the animated 
and intense strain of eloquence which distinguishes “ The 
Campaign in Russia,” written by the count’s son, than the 
dry and unimpressive tone of the work before us. We fully 
commend him for having carefully avoided rendering his 
pages food for scandal and the passions.’ In this respect 
his Memoires stand most honourably distingutshed from those 
of the prince de Montbarey, for we donot recollect a single 
line in them calculated to kindle a blush on the cheek of mo- 
desty. But considering the abundant opportunities which 
count Segur employed of seeing the world, and of convers- 
ing with almost every person of note who appeared upon 
the political stages of France, America, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia, from the latter part of the reign of Louis XV, down to 
the present day, we are compelled to say that he has turned 
those opportunities to little account, so far as his readers are 
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concerned. They would naturally be prepared to expect a 
great deal from him, after the following pompous announce- 
ment:— 


My position, my birth, the ties of friendship and consanguinity which 
connected me with all the remarkable personages of tbe courts of Louis 
XV, and Louis XVI, my father’s administration, my travels ia America, 
my negociations in Russia and in Prussia, the advantage of having been 
engaged in intercourse of affairs and society with Catharine II. Frederick 
the great, Potemkin, Joseph II. Gustavus III. Washington. Kosciusko, 
Lafayette, Nassau, Mirabeau, Napoleon, as well as with the chiefs of the 
aristocratical and democratical parties, and the most illustrious writers of 
my times—all that I have seen, done, experienced, and suffered during 
the revolution—those strange alternations of prosperity and misfortune, of 
credit and disgrace, of enjoyments and proscriptions, of opulence and pov- 
erty—all the different occupations which I have been forced to apply to, 
and the various conditions of life in which fate has placed me—bave in- 
duced me to helieve that this sketch of my life would prove entertaining 
and interesting, chance having made me successively a colonel, a general 
officer, a traveller, a navigator, a courtier, the son of a minister, an ambas- 
sadur, a negociator, a prisoner, an agriculturist, a soldier, an elector, a poet, 
a dramatic author, a contributor to newspapers, an essayist, an hislorian, a 


deputy, a councillor of state, a senator,an academician, and a peer of France. 
Vol. i. pp. 3, 4. 


It is true that for some reasons which the count has not 
thought it necessary to explain, he confines his memoirs for 
the present to the recollections of his youthful days, his 
voyage to America, and his mission to Russia. But these 
passages in his life, even according to his own estimate of it, 
must have been the most important, and if they be not suffi- 
ciently interesting to command much attention, we despair of 
the livraisons which are still to be disclosed. In selecting a 
few extracts, which may enable the reader to judge of the 
general character of the work, we shall be careful to prefer 
those which have some appearance of novelty; for we have 
been lately so completely inundated with French memoirs, 
and those too relating very much to the same period, that it 
is difficult to find in one of those works a trait of manners, 
or an anecdote, which has not been already more than“ twice 
told.“ They all, however, conspire, we apprehend, to prove 
one fact, that the revolution in France was, at least, accelera- 
ted very considerably by that which had been rendered suc- 
cessful a short time before it in America, through the instru- 
mentality of French gold and arms. In considering this ques- 
tion, we have always thought that there was another cause 
which operated much more powerfully, because much near- 
er to the theatre of its action, and which has been too much 
overlooked by historians—we mean the example of England 
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herself, whose parliament at that time was distinguished by 
the splendid eloquence of those of its members who advoca- 
ted the interests of liberty on every occasion when it was as- 
sailed. Their speeches were then for the first time circulated 
regularly in the newspapers, and wherever they were read 
out of this country they could scarcely fail to leave an im- 
pression on men’s minds well calculated to lead them first to 
admire, and next to imitate, those free institutions which not 
only permitted but demanded from our statesmen the bold- 
est exertions of their faculties. Numerous, and beyond all 
precedent brilliant were the discussions which rose out of the 
persecution of Wilkes, the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings, and the insurrection of the American colonies, and 
which, from particular tacts, naturally digressed into general 
theories of government, and of the means for resisting or 
expiating its abuses. It was in the ordinary course of things 
that these harangues should touch the human intellect, and 
awaken in it vague aspirations, wherever it was not clouded 
by ignorance and by absolute barbarism. The proof of their 
incipient effect in France appeared in the general desire that 
prevailed in the early part of the reign of Louis XVI, for 
importing some of the customs and fashions of England. 
Upon this subject count Segur offers the following sensible 


remarks:— 


‘ Montesquieu had first opened our eyes to the advantages of British 
institutions; the intercourse between the two nations had become much 
more frequent; the brilliant but frivolous life led by our nobility at court 
and in the capital was uo longer sufficient to satisfy our self-love, when 
we reflected upon the dignity, the independence, the comparatively use- 
ful and important hfe of an English peer, or of a member of the house of 
commons, as well as upon the liberty, at once calm and lofty, enjoyed by 
the entire body of the citizens of Great Britain. 

‘It has always, therefore, been a subject of surprise to me, that our 
government and statesmen, instead of reproaching as irivolous and forcign 
to the national spirit that rage for English fashions which suddenly sprung 
up throughout France, did not perceive in it the desire of another spe- 
cies of imitation, and the germs of a mighty revolution in the public mind. 
They were not in the least aware, that while we were destroying io our 
pleasure-grounds the straight walls and alleys, the symmetrical squares, 
the trees cut in circles, and the uniform hedges, in order to transform them 
into English gardens, we were indicating our wishes to resemble that na- 
tion in other and more essential points of nature and of reason. 

They did not remark that the plain raiment, substituted instead of the 
ample and imposing dresses of the old court, betrayed an unanimous de- 
sire of equality: and that, being yet unable to shine like English lords and 
deputies in public assemblies, we were at least desirous of distinguishing 
ourselves by equal magnificence in our cirques, by the splendour of our 
parks, and by the swiftness of our horses. 

Let nothing could have been more easy to divine than this simple truth: 
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it was only necessary to converse with the importers of some of these 
fashions, with the Compte de Lauraguais, the Duc de Lauzun, the Duc 
de Chartres, the Marquis de Conflans, and many others, in order to learn 
that it was not to superficial imitations that they intended to confine their 
views. 

However this may be, it is certain that all the young men at court, not 
excepting even the princes of the blood, allowed themselves to be carried 
away by the torrent. The queen evinced the most decided dislike of the 
constraints of our etiquette, and a decided fancy to English gardens, as 
well as to horse-races, at the latter of which she frequently presided.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 130, 131. 

But we quit this subject in order to accompany our author 
to America, whither he was ordered to go in the latter part 
of the year 1782, in order to juin his regiment. It was his 
fate that ‘as a soldier he was to serve a long campaign with- 
out battles; that in going to meet the enemy he should find 
him retreating, and shut up in the most inaccessible fortress- 
es; and that as a traveller he should be compelled to be al- 
ways running from one place to another, from north to south, 
and from the frozen to the torrid zone, without ever having 
it in his power to stay at any of the places most calculated to 
excite his curiosity.’ Of course he found every thing to ad- 
mire in the natural magnificence of the country, and in the 
republican spirit which had already made such rapid advan- 


ces among the insurgent colonists. He thus conveys his re- 
collections of Washington:— 


His exterior disclosed, as it were, the history of his life: simplicity, 
grandeur, dignity, calmness, goodness, firmness, the attributes of bis char- 
acter, were also stamped upon his features and in all his person. His sta- 
ture was noble and elevated; the expression of his features mild and be- 
nevolent; bis smile graceful and pleasing; his manners simple, without ſa- 
miliarity. 

‘He did not display the luxury of a monarchical general; every thing 
announced in him the bero of a republic: he inspired with, rather than 
commanded respect; and the expression of all those that surrounded his 
person manifested the existence in their breasts of feelings of sincere af- 
fection, and of that entire confidence in the chief upon whom they seemed 
exclusively to found all their hopes of safety. His quarters, at a little dis~ 
tance from the camp, offered the image of the order and regularity dis- 
played in the whole tenor of his life, his manner, and conduct. 

‘I bad expected to find in this popular camp soldiers ill equipped, offi- 
cers without instruction, republicans destitute of that urbanity so com- 
mon in our old civilized countries. I recollected the first moment of their 
revolution, when husbandmen and artisans who had never held a gun had 
hastened, without order, aud in the name of their country, to go and fight 
the British phalanxcs, offering only to the view of their astonished ene- 
mies an assemblage of rough and unpolished beings, whose only military 
insignia consisted of a cap, upon which the word liberty was written. 

‘it will, therefore, be easily imagined how much | was surprised at 
finding an army well discipiined, in which every thiog offered the aspect 
of order, reasun, information, and experience. The manners and language 
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of the generals, their aids-de- camp, and the other officers, were noble and 
appropriate, and were heightencd by that natural benevolence which ap- 
pears to me as much preferable to politeness as a mild countenance is 
preferable to a mask, upon which the utmost labour has been bestowed 
to render its features graceful. 

‘The personal dignity of each individual, the noble pride with which 
all were inspired by the love of liberty and a sentiment of equality, had 
been no slight obstacles to the elevation of a.chief who was to rise above 
them without exciting their jealousy, and to subject their independent 
spirit to the rules of discipline without promoting discontent. 

Any other man but Washington would have failed in the attempt; 
but such were his genius and his wisdom, that, in the midst of the storms 
of a revolution, he commanded during seven years the army of a free na- 
tion, without exciting the alarms of his countrymen or the suspicions of 
the congress. 

‘Under every circumstance he united in his favour the suffrages of 
rich and poor, magistrates and warriors: in short, Washington 18, perbaps, 
the only man who ever conducted and terminated a civil war, without bav- 
ing drawn upon himself any deserved censure. As it was known to all 
that he entirely disregarded his own private interest, and consulted solely 
the general welfare, he enjoyed during his life those unanimous homages 
which the greatest men generally fail to receive from their contempora- 
ries, and which they must only expect from posterity. It might have been 
said that envy, seeing him so highly established in public estimation, had 
become discouraged, and cast away her shafts in despair of their ever being 
able to reach him. 

Washington, when I saw bim, was forty-nine years of age. He en- 
deavoured modestly to avoid the marks of admiration and respect which 
were so anxiously offered to him; and yet no man ever Knew better how 
to receive and acknowledge them. He listened with an obliging atten- 
tion to all those who addressed him, and the expression of his countenance 
had conveyed his answer before he spoke.’—Vol. i. pp. 348—350. 


The American ladies also, as we have no doubt they de- 
served, have come in for a large portion of the count’s hom- 
age. Here we fully coincide in the tributes which he pays to 
their beauty, and, above all, to the spirit of sincerity, of vir- 
tue, and of dignified simplicity that so peculiarly distinguish- 
es them from the boarding-school demoiselles of another 
country which we dare not name. He particularises, with a 
tender remembrance, the names of the Champlains and Hun- 
ters of Newport, to which we might add a score of others if 
we were not afraid of exciting jealousy. But we find that 
the lady who went nearest towards effacing from his heart 
all recollection of Madame Segur was a fair Quaker. They 
are certainly a dangerous sect. There is more peril to be en- 
countered beneath one of their coal-box drab bonnets than 
in all the eyes that ever shone through artificial flowers. That 
coquettish simplicity of dress, its perfect neatness so embla- 
matic of purity, that latent smile, just sufficient to dimple the 
cheek without uttering a sound, and, above all, the snow 
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white stocking fitted exactly to the foot that cannot be con- 
cealed, have a witchery about them which we are sure never 
entered into the contemplation of the good and honest Penn. 
We know not how it is, but woman seems to possess in every 
climate, and under all varieties of costume, the faculty of 
turning every circumstance to the use of her natural attrac- 
tions, We suppose that madame Segur did not read the fol- 
lowing passage without feeling one of those gentle palpita- 
tions which betray the terrible instinct of jealousy. 


My longest visits were paid to an old man very silent, who very sel- 
doin bared his thoughts and never bared his head. His gravity and mono- 
syllabic conversation announced, at first sight, that he was a quaker. It 
must, however, be confessed that, in spite of all the veneration I felt for 
his virtue, our first interview would probably have been our last, had I 
not seen the door of the drawing room suddenly opened, and a being, 
which resembled a nymph rather than a woman, euter the appartment. 
So much beauty, so much simplicity, so much elegance, and so much mo- 
desty were, perhaps, never before combined in the same person. It was 
Polly l. eiton, the daughter of my grave quaker. Her gown was white, like 
herself, whilst her ample muslin oeck-kerchief, and the envious cambric 
of ber cap, which scarcely allowed me to sce her light coloured hair, and 
the modest attire, in short, of a pious virgin, seemed vainly to endeavour 
5 conceal the most graceful figure and the most beautiful forms imag ina- 

e. 

Her eyes seemed to reflect, as in a mirror, the meekness and purity of 
ber mind, and the goodness of her heart; she received us with an open 
ingenuity which delighted me, and the use of the familiar word thou, 
which the rules of her sect prescribed, gave to our new acquaintance the 
appearance of an old friendship. 

In our conversations she excited my surprise by tbe candour, full of 
originality, of her questions :—* Thou hast then,“ she said, neither wife 
nor children in Europe, since thou leavest thy couatry, and comest so far 
to engage in that cruel occupation—war?” 

But it is for your welfare,” I replied, “that I quit all I hold dear. 
and it is to defend your liberty that I come to fight the English.“ 

„The English,” she rejoined, “ have done thee no harm, and where- 
fore shouldst thou care about our liberty? We ought never to interfere 
in otber people's business unless it be to reconcile them together and pre- 
vent the effusion of blood.” 

But,“ said I. my king has ordered me, to come here and engage 
his enemies and your own. —“ Thy king, then, orders thee to do a thing 
which is unjust. inbuman, and contrary to what thy God ordereth. Thou 
shouldst obey thy God and disobey thy king, for he is king to preserve 
and not to destroy. Iam sure that thy wife, if she have a good heart, is 
of my opinion.“ 

‘What could I reply to that angel? For, in truth, I was tempted to be- 
lieve that she was a celestial being. Certain it is, that, if I bad not then 
been marricd and happy, I should, whilst coming to defend the liberty of 
the Americans, have lost my own at the feet of Polly Leiton. — Vol. i. 
pp. 357-~359. 


We do not wonder at it. Polly Leiton, it must be owned, 
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was a very fascinating girl; and here we may take leave to pro- 
test in general against the modern, or rather the recent inno- 
vations in the costume of our “ friendly” countrywomen, 
who are really rendering themselves every day more and 
more formidable, from the contrasts of ancient simplicity 
and refined elegance which they are introducing into their at- 
tire. As to the decorative furniture of their houses, it hath 
no bounds, and the ingenuity with which they defend these 
luxuries would almost enable them to qualify for the bar. It 
was but a short time since that a certain “ friend” of our ac- 
quaintance returned home after a short absence, and finding 
his drawing-room newly hung with a splendid paper of a 
rose pattern exclaimed— Well Mary! what do I see? red 
roses!“ It is even so, John,“ she replied, surely thou 
couldst not expect to find drab roses!” The good man was 
confounded, and paid the account without another murmur. 

The count’s reflections upon the rise and perfection of the 
American constitution indicate a thorough acquaintance with 
the subject, though, in the present state of the world, they 
appear prosing and common-place. He appears to entertain 
some doubts as to the duration of the union between the 
southern and northern states, seeing that. in many respects, 
their interests and habits are diametrically opposed to each 
other. But even if a separation should ever take place be- 
tween them, we do not apprehend that the consequences would 
be at all important to either division of the federation. They 
would both still continue republican, and would still:preserve 
their present institutions. We do not, indeed, understand what 
it is that either party would gain by the change; on the contra- 
ry, each must lose a certain, though, perhaps, not a very con- 
siderable portion of its moral as well as its physical strength, 
by breaking up the sort of joint-tenancy which at present sub- 
sists between them. The creation of several similar federa- 
tions in Mexico and South America must tend rather to con- 
firm the vigour of the northern union than to impair it. 

It is worth observing that, upon his return from North 
America, the count, after encountering the perils of ship- 
wreck, was obliged to put into Puerto Cabello in order to 
avoid the British fleet. Upon that occasion he visited Cara- 
cas, Valencia, and other towns in the interior, and ccllected 
sufficient information to enable him, even at that time, to 
foresee the present independence of the Spanish colonies! It 
is not difficult to be anex post facto prophet! But upon turn- 
ing over the second volume we find, what we had not before 
suspected, that our author's imagination was rather of an in- 
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flammable character. He avows his faith in magnetism! Upon 
this extraordinary subject he must speak for himself. 


Would it not be curious and useful to humanity, to ascertain, by me- 
ditation aud experiment, how far this faculty of the imagination could be 
extended, so as to be capable of producing so many impressions, and to 
occasion such effects on a sick person; and finally, to establish the distinc- 
tion supposed to exist between the imagination and the will? 

‘ Thousands of proofs attest that somnambulism exists; while a thousand 
written testimonies deny i{s existence: the learned ought not certainly to 
keep us any longer in such a state of painful doubt. Wishing to avoid all 
controversy on this matter, I will admit, that after having been witocss of 
many inexplicable effects and numerous paroxsyms I did not see any posi- 
tive cures: and yet it was, indeed, the hope of seeing this result brought 
about. that had chieſly excited my ardor. 

Our minds were, at this period, almost intoxicated witb a tender phi- 
lanthropy, which led us to seek with passion the means of being useful to 
humanity, and render the fate of mankind more happy; whatever may be 
said, this is of all our predilections that of which we ought most to re- 
gret the extinction. Even its excess is of all human errors the most ex- 
cusable. 

Nor can I describe with what zcal and sincerity, we braved public ri- 
dicule in promoting the new doctrine, in the hope of consoling our fellow- 
creatures and curing them. No missionaries ever displayed more ardor 
and charity.’—Vol. ii. pp. 50, 51. 


The count then proceeds to relate an anecdote of one of 
his brother disciples, which makes us lament that magnetism 
was not known in the davs of Cervantes. As it stands, how- 
ever, the story 1s truly Quixotic. 


‘My friend, when on his way to Versailles to attend the queen’s ball. 
met a man who was carried ona bier. Being suddenly seized with the 
desire of serving the sick man, aud not wishing to lose the opportunity of 
perbaps saving a fellow creature, he ordered his carriage to stop, as well 
as the bearers of the bier: the rain fell in torrents, my friend was in his 
ball-dress, and merely wore a light silk coat, but nothing could cool his 
_ zeal; he alighted vainly interrogated the bearers as to the state of the pa- 
tient; but astonishment had rendered them mute. 

‘He, however, without waiting any longer for a reply, bent over the 
body of the sufferer, and proceeded to magoetize him with the utmost fer- 
vour. Having repeated the trial without effect, he, at length. exclaimed: 
What is really the malady of this poor man?“ turning to the wondering 
bearers, who, having now recovered a little froin their stupor, replied: 
‘© He is no longer sick, for he has been dead these three days.“ My friend 
thus discoocerted, re-entered his carriage, and next day told me of bis lu- 
dicrous adventure, which J, of course, took care to keep a secret.—Vol. 
ii. PP - 51, 52. l . 

After his appointment to the Russian mission the count 
very properly made it his business to apply to several sour- 
ces for information as to the new duties which were about to 
devolve upon him. This object brought him to London in or- 
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der to consult with M. d' Adhemar, the French ambassador, 
concerning the interests of the British cabinet in that em- 
pire. We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of extracting 
the observations which he bestows on our commercial and 
agricultural pre-eminence. 


‘However proud I felt of the recent triumph our arms had obtained 
over those of our rivals, in taking thirteen rich provinces from them, I 
confess that I could not witness, without a sentiment of surprise mingled 
with regret, the superiority which long habits of public right and liberty 
gave to this constitutional, over our almost absolute monarchy. 

‘ The activity of commerce, the perfection of agriculture, the indepen- 
dence of the people, on whose forehead one imagines be sees inscribed 
that they will obey notbing but the laws, all the prodigies of an industry 
without shackles, of a patriotism which knows how to make, from private 
interests of every kind, an united and indissoluble fasces of the general 
interest, the unbounded resources derived from a credit founded on geod 
faith, strengthened by the inviolability of individual right, and guaranteed 
by the stability of ber institutions; all this wonderful whole made me en- 
vy for my country, the same legal system and happy combination of roy- 
alty, aristocracy, and democracy, which had raised an island of small di- 
mensions, under a rigorous sky, an island scarcely known by the Romans, 
to the rank of one of the most opulent, happy, free, and formidable pow- 
ers of Europe.’—Vol. ii. pp. 63—65. 


By way, we presume, of a counter-balance to this eulogy 
the count is rather satirical when he speaks of our metropo- 
lis. Yet we cannot deny that at the bottom of his ridicule 
there is but too much truth. 


Nothing, on the other hand, can be more surprising than the contrasts 
presented by London to a traveller at first view: the monotonous regulari- 
ty of some quarters of this city, which are quite spacious, clean and uni- 
form; and the dirt and darkness of several others; the incredible activity 
of an innumerable crowd of people who are running about the streets; 
the sorrowful gravity which reigns on every face; the brilliancy of the il- 
luminations at Vauxhall, and in the public gardens; the silence of that 
multitude of walkers, who seem to frequent balls and assemblies, more 
witb a view of making each other miserable thau for amusement; the per- 

tual movement of an immense population on working days, the solitude 
and dullness which succeed on Sundays; the licentiousness of elections, 
the frequency of riots, the facility with which order is restored in the name 
of the law; the respect shown to the constituted autborities; the abuse that 
is lavished and the stones thrown at men in power; the profound senti- 
ment of civil equality, aud the maintenance of the most ridiculous feudal 
customs; the boldest philosophy; and the most obstinate intolerance per- 
sisted in towards the catholics; the admiration accorded, and unlimited 
honours rendered to taleots and merit of every kind, and yet, an almost 
exclusive esteem for wealth; finally, a boundless ardor for every enjoy- 
ment, and an almost incurable enuui for all the pleasures of life: such are 
only a part of the singularities which distinguish these proud islanders, 
a people apart from the rest of the world, and whose manners, character, 
inclinations, qualities, and defects so totally differ from those of other 
nations, that they seem to be a separate community amidst the great 
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European family, and which has for many centuries retained and preserv- 
ed a stamp which is distinct, original, and indellible.— Vol. ii. pp. 65, 66. 


Upon the subject of his mission the count found M. d' Ad- 
hemar every thing he could have wished him to be. But we 
suppose that the short lecture which our young diplomatist 
received from the famous count d'Aranda, the Spanish am- 
bassador in France, was worth all the other instructions to- 
gether which were lavished upon him by the veterans of the 
foreign office. We give that lecture not less for its singulari- 
ty than for the real wisdom which pervades it, premising on- 
ly that d’Aranda had an inveterate and ridiculous habit of 
adding, at almost every sentence, the phrase do you under- 
stand me now? | 


< « The object of politics is, you know, to learn the strength, the means 
the interests, the rights, hopes, and fears of the different powers, so that 
we may be on our guard against them, and may, on proper occasions, con- 
ciliate, disunite, or oppose them, or form alliances with them, according 
as our safety or interest requires. Do you understand me now?” 

e Perfectly,” I replied, “ but this is exactly the knowledge that seems 
to me to require deep study and much difficulty to become master of.” 

% By no means,” said he, you are mistaken; in a few minutes, you 
will be perfectly master of the whole business. Look at this map, and 
see all the European states, great and small, with their extent and boun- 
darics. Examine it well, and you will find that not one of these countries 
presents a regular compact whole, a complete square, a regular parallelo- 
gram, or perfect circle. There arg always to be found some salient points, 
some vacancies of territory, and irregularities of outline. Do you under- 
stand me nou? | 

% Look at the colossal empire of Russia; in the south, the Crimea is 
a peninsula projecting into the Black Sea, and that formerly belonged ta 
the Turks: Moldavia andgWallacia are salient points, and have coasts on 
the Black Sea, which would be suitable to make the Russian territory 
compact, particularly if, by advancing towards the north, Poland were 
added to it; look again towards the north, there is Finland covered with 
rocks: it belongs to Sweden, and yet it is very close to Petersburg. Do 
you understand me? a oe 

Let us now go to Sweden: do you see Norway? It is a broad strip 
that naturally depends on the Swedish territory. But, after all, it depends 
on Denmark. De you understand me? 

Let us visit Prussia: remark how long, narrow and unconnected this 
kingdom is; bow many points must be filled up to extend it on the side 
of Saxony, Silesia, and then on the banks of the Rhine! Do you understand 
me? And what shall we say of Austria? She possesses the Low Coun- 
tries; which are separated from her by the German states, while she is 
close to Bavaria, which does not belong to her. Do you understand me now? 
You will meet with Austria again in the centre of Italy; but how far dis- 
tant it is from its proper terrifory, while Venice and Piedmont would suit 
it perfectly: 

% Well, I think I have said enough for one lesson. Do you undersiand 
me now? You see at present that all tbese powers wish to preserve their 
salient points, fill up their vacancies, and render their territory firm and 
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compact when they find an opportunity. Well, my dear sir, one lesson is 
sufficient, for this is the whole essence of politics. Do you understand 
me?” 

„ Certainly,” I replied, ‘ I understand you, particularly when I cast 
my eyes upon the map of Spain. and see, on its western side, a long and 
handsome strip of territory, called Portugal, which would perfectly suit, 
I rather think, the compactness of Spain.” 

“ I see that you do understand me,” replied the count d’Aranda. “ You 
are now quite as learned as me in diplomacy. Adieu—go on gayly and 
boldly, and you will prosper. Do you understand me?” ’—Vol. ii, pp. 78 
—80. 


Thus furnished with abundance of good advice, our author 
set out upon his mission to Russia, but, as we have already 
observed upon this part of his work, we shall repeat our re- 
gret that it adds so very little to our knowledge of the cha- 
racters who figured at the court of her, whom the prince de 
Ligne, in his pointed manner, designated as Catherine le 
grand. We shall add two anecdotes, both illustrative, in their 
way, of the administration of justice at that time in Russia. 
The first is a tragical story. 


+ @ 

Marie Felicite le Riche, a young woman, bandsome and gentle, had 
come to Russia with her father, whom a young noble had sent for to di- 
rect a manufactory. This undertaking not succeeding, the old man was 
ruined, and soon saw himself without the means of existence for himself 
and daughter. 

Marie had formed an attachment for a young workman, but she had, 
at the same time, inspired the Russian officer who commanded the district 
in which they lived with a violent passion for herself. This person, influ- 
enced only by his desires, easily persuaded her father to refuse givingshis 
daugbter's hand to her lover, who was poor; he, at the same time, added, 
that one of his female relatidas wished to have a young person in her house 
and that so advantageous a place would suit his daughter; the unſortunate 
father accepted the pffer with gratitude. 

Marie, separated from her lover, set aut for St. Petersburg, and was 
placed under the superintendence of an old woman, in a small lodging 
where she was provided with whatever she wanted, except her freedom, 
the protection she had hoped for, and the means of hearing from her lover, 
or corresponding with him. ö 

Being in the age of hope, Marie was resigned, and expected every 
thing from time: it soon, however, completed her misfortunes; her pretend- 
ed benefactor arrived, threw off all disguise, and could no longer be re- 
garded but as a vile corruptor. She, however, resisted with tbe double 
force of love and virtue. 

‘Convinced of the inutility of every means of seduction, so long as 
the young girl cherished the hope of being one day united to the object 
of her affections, the ravisher deceived her by causing a false account of 
her lover’s death to be communicated. This fatal news threw her iato 
wretchedness and despair. Her persecutor, profiting by it, consummated 
his crime by violence, and then bascly deserted ber. The unfortunate Ma- 
rie, unable to sustain the shock, sunk under it, and lost her senses; upon 
which, the pity of some charitable neighbour placed her in an hospital. 
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Two years had elapsed, since this affair occurred, when I was shown 
the deplorable victim of love and crime. Pale, languishing, and wander- 
ing, it was still easy to trace some remains of beauty; no sound escaped 
her lips; she had lost the power of expressing her sorrow: with her eyes 
continually fixed, aud her hands on her bosom, she remained in the same 
state of consternation, surprise, silence, and even the attitude she had as- 
sumed, when the death of her lover was first announced; her body alone 
seemed to exist, while the soul of this luckless girl seemed to seek the 
omen which, onder other circumstances, would have been the charm of 

er life. 

Never will this melancholy spectacle be effaced from my memory. M. 
d’Aguesseau, my brother-in-law, who happened to be at St. Petersburgh, 
and who was affected like myself by the sight of this young creature, 
made a sketch of her face; I am still in possession of the design, which 
frequently reminds me of the affecting Marie and her misfortunes. Vol. 


g ii, pp · 190— 192. 


The second anecdote is laughable enough, though it seemed 
likely to end in a very different manner. 


A rich foreigner, named Suderland was banker to the court and natu- 
ralized in Russia: he enjoyed great favour with the empress. He was one 
morning informed tbat his house was surrounded with guards, and that 
the head of the police wanted to see him. 

This officer, whose name was Reliew, entered soon after, in great con- 
sternation, and, addressing Suderland, said, 1 am charged, to my deep 
regret, by my gracious sovereign, to execute an order of which the seve- 
rity terrifies and afflicts me, yet 1 am ignorant by what fault or crime you 
have excited the resentment of her majesty to such a degree.“ 

s « Me! sir, replied the banker, I am as ignorant, and even more so 
than yourself; my surprise exceeds your own. But what is this order?’ 

Sir,“ rejoined the officer, “I really want courage to make it known 
to you.” 

% What! can I have lost the confidence of the empress?’ 

< « If that was all, you would not see me so distressed. Confidence may 
be renewed, or a place restored.” 

% Well! am I to be sent back to my own country?” ; 

% That would be disagreeable, but with your riches people are wel 
off every where. 

% My God!” exclaimed Suderland, trembling, “ is it intended to ex- 
ile me to Siberia?“ 

% Alas! one could return from thence.” 

% To throw me into prison, perhaps?“ 

4 If only that, you might get out again.“ 

Good heavens! do they intend to knout me?“ 

s « That is a dreadful punishment, but it does not kill.“ 

* But how!“ said the banker, whose terror had now become still great- 
er, “is my life in danger? The empress so kind and merciful, and whe 
spoke to me with such kindness, only two days ago, does she wish. 
but I cannot believe it. Pray come to the point! death itself would be 
preferable to this suspense.” 

„ell then! my dear sir,” said the officer at lengtb in a lamentable 
tone, my gracious sovereign has given orders to impale you.” 

„To einpale me!“ cried Suderland, fixing his eyes on the interlocutor: 
but you have lost your senses, or the empress has not preserved hers: 
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besides, you would not surely receive such an order without representing 
its barbarity and extravagance.” ö 

% Alas! my unfortunate friend, I did that which we scarcely ever dare 
attempt, I showed my surprise and sorrow; and was about to hazard some 
humble remonstrances but my august sovereign, in a tone of irritation, 
reproaching me for my hesitation, ordered me to quit her presence, and 
execute her wishes instantly, adding the following words, whiclestill ring 
in my ears: Go, said she, and do not forget that it ts your duty to perform, 
toit out murmuring, all the commissions wilh which I deign to entrust you. 
—Vol. ii, pp. 197—199. | l : 

After a great deal of difficulty the banker obtained per- 
mission to address a note to the einpress, who, upon reading 
it, instantly comprehended the matter, and, after ordering 
him to be liberated, thus explained the mistake. 

% now, said she, see the cause of a scene as ludicrous as it is in- 
conceivable: I had, for some years, a pretty dog, of which I was very fond, 
and | had given him the name of Suderland, because it was that of an 
Euglishman who presented it tome. This little animal bas just died; I 
ordered Reliew to have it stuffed: and, as he hesitated, I got into a pas- 
sion with him, imagining that be had, from foolish vanity, thought such a 
commission beneath his dignity ; such is the solution of this ridiculous enig- 
ma.“ Vol. ii, p. 200. 

Catharine usually spoke to her agents and ministers in the 
French language, and Reliew, it seems, mistook the word em- 
paler, to empale, for empailler, to stuff. Such are the securi- 
ties for life in Russia! 

In conclusion, we must observe that the translation, from 
which we have quoted, is very unequal in its execution. 
Some passages are tolerably well rendered, while others are 
treated in the most negligent manner. The errors of the 
press in it are innumerable. 


THE ADVERSARIA. 


For the Port Folio. 


I can always get people to laugh with me, and I like to 
laugh too, at times; but the difficult thing is to get one “ soft 
modest, melancholy female fair,” that willbe grave with me, 
and enter into my serious and solemn reflections, when I have 
them. 


I believe there is no danger of my ever living in a great 
house, and I am not sorry for it. There is such a stately ab- 
sence of all comforts; every thing that unsophisticated na- 
ture delights to cling to, is put so far away, and the owner 
seems somchow alone in the middle of his works like Nebu- 
chadnezzar, saying, Behold now this great Babylon which T 
have made.” | 
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I should like elegance dearly, if she were not so nearly al- 
lied to luxury and luxury too I could tolerate, if she were 
not so abominably selfish. I can never believe that a being, 
whose wants are endless and numberless, can spare even a 
thought for the wants of others. Very luxurious people do 
some charitable things but they are induced to do them by 
vanity, example, or solicitation. You always hear of heroism 
and great exertions of all kinds in poor countries. 


The account of the death of the patriarch of Braintree, 
who passed from one state of being to another so quietly, 
that the circumstance was almost unperceived by his atten- 
dants, will remind the admirer of Dryden of a beautiful pas- 
sage in that author:— 

„Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long; 
Ev'n wondered at because he dropped no sooner. 
Fate seem'd to wind him up for fourscore years; 
Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more; 

Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still.“ 

Progress of Time. One of the ancient ornaments of the 
church, (bishop Bull) has expressed himself on this trite, 
but most affecting subject, with impressive simplicity: “ three- 
score or fourscore years make a great noise, and sound high, 
and whilst they are before us, look big, and seem to be a 
long time of duration. But one year steals away after anoth- 
er, and when the whole term is out, we wonder, and are 
vexed at our false arithmetic; the vast number of years seems 
as a cypher, and the time that is past appears as a dream, 
yea, a mere nothing.” 


The anonymous author of Childe Harold in the Shades, an 
infernal Romaunt, has given, in a few lines, a very just cha- 
racter of Dr. Johnson’s peculiar cast of genius. In the al- 
lusion contained in the last verse, the reader of Boswell will 
recognise the lexicographer’s humorous burst of impatience 
at being told, as an alarming piece of news, that the Isle of 
Man was in a state of rebellion,—* Pshaw! a tempest in a 
slop basin!” We protest against it, however, as applicable to 
his writings. 

« Unmauner'd, selſ-will'd, stubborn, stern, austere, 
Pedantic, solemn, prejudiced and proud; 

In knowledge a deep fount, profound, yet clear; 
In wit the flame which.cleaves the summer cloud; 
In argument a torrent fierce and loud, 

O' erbearing opposition; a philosopher, 

Yet credulous as childhood, though endowed 
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With might from error’s face the mask to tear: 
An elepbant when wrath, when pleased a dancing bear. 


Of kind affections, but in act uncouth; 

Not breoking contradiction in the fray 

Of tongues, and seeking victory more than truth, 
Blind to his own defects, life’s transient day, 
Like mastiff o’er his bone, he growled away; 

Too apt to wield a club, he often smote 

Some teasing fly which buzz’d around in play; 
And such too oft his style (himself 1 quote,) 

A tea pot in a storm, sound signifying nought.” 


The temper of James I, though somewhat irascible, was 
only on great and repeated provocations susceptible of ran- 
cour and revenge: towards his courtiers and favourites he 
was affable and kind, and unfortunately both for himself and 
his family, he could deny them nothing: and his genuine love 
of humour always pleaded effectually in behalf of literary 
offenders. Of the effect of wit in appeasing his resentment 
we have the following instance in Howell’s Letters: As I 
remember some years since, there was a very abusive satire 
in verse brought to our king, and as the passages were being 
read to him, he often said, that if there were no other men 
in England, the rogue should hang for it. Atlast being come 
to the conclusion, which was, after all his railing, 


« Now God preserve the king, the queen, the peers, 
And grant the author long may wear his ears, 


this pleased him sovell, that he broke out into laughter, and 
said, By my soul, so thou shalt for me, thou art a bitter, 
but thou art a witty knave! 


FAITHLESS NELLY GRAY. 
A pathetic Ballad. 


Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war’s alarms; 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms! 


Now as they bore him off the field, 
Said he, Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg, 
And the Forty-second Foot!“ 


The army-surgeons made him limbs: 
Said he,—‘* They're only pegs: 

But there’s as wooden members quite, 
As represent my legs!” 
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But when he call’d on Nelly Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff, 

And when she saw his wooden legs, 
Began to take them off! 


“ O, Nelly Gray! O, Nelly Gray! 
Is this your love so warm? 
The love that loves a scarlet coat, 

Should be more uniform! 


Said she, I loved a soldier once, 
For he was blithe and brave; 

But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the grave! 


Before vou had those timber toes, 
Your love I did allow, 

But then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now!” 


O, Nelly Gray! O, Nelly Gray! 
For all your jeering speeches, 
At duty’s call, I left my legs 
In Badajos’s breaches!” 


O, false and fickle Nelly Gray! 
I know why you refuse: 

Though I’ve no feet—some other man 
Is standing in my shoes! ® 


Now when he went from Nelly Gray, 
His heart so heavy got— 

And life was such a burthen grown, 
It made him take a knot! 


So round his melancholy neck 
A rope he did entwine, 

And, for his second time in life, 
Enlisted in the line! 


One end he tied around a beam, 
And then removed his pegs, 

And, as his legs were off,—of course, 
He soon was off his legs! 


And there he hung, till he was dead 
As any nail in town,— 

For though distress had cut him up, 
It could not cut him down! 
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A FAIRY TALE. 


On Hounslow Heath—and close beside the road, 
As western travellers may oft have seen,— 
A little house some years ago there stood, 
A minikin abode; 
And built like Mr. Birkbeck’s all of wood; 
The walls of white, the window-shutters green;— 
Four wheels it had at North, South, East, and West, 
(Tho’ now at rest,) 
On which it used to wander to and fro’ 
Because its master ne’er maintained a rider, 
Like those who trade in Paternoster Row; 
But made his buiness travel for itself, 
Till he had made his pelf, 
And then retired—if one may call it so, 
Of a roadsider. 


Perchance, the very race and constant riot 
Of stages, long and short, which thereby ran, 
Made him more relish the repose and quiet 

Of his now sedentary caravan; 
Perchance, he loved the ground because ’twas common, 

And so he might impale a strip of soil, 

That furnish'd by his toil, 

Some dusty greens, for him and his old woman;— 
And five tall hollyhocks, in dingy flower. 
Howbeit, the thoroughfare did no ways spoil 
His peace,—unless, in some unlucky hour, 
A stray horse came and gobbled up his bow’r! 


But tired of always looking at the coaches, 
The same to come,—when they had seen them one day! 
And, used to brisker life, both man and wife 
Begin to suffer NUE’s approaches, 
And feel retirement like a long wet Sunday,— 
So, having had some quarters of school breeding, 
They turned themselves, like other folks, to reading; 
But setting out where others nigh have done, 
And being ripen’d in the seventh stage, 
The childhood of old age, 
Began as other children have begun,— 
Not with the pastorals of Mr. Pope, 
Or Bard of Hope, 
Or Paley, ethical, or learned Porson,— 
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But spelt, on Sabbaths, in St. Mark, or John, 

And then relax’d themselves with Whittington, 
Or Valentine and Orson— 

But chiefly fairy tales they loved to con, 

And being easily melted, in their dotage, 
Slobber’d,—and kept 
Reading,—and wept 

Over the White Cat in their wooden cottage. 


Thus reading on—the longer 
They read, of course, their childish faith grew stronger 
In Gnomes, and Hags, and Elves and giants grim,— 
If talking Trees and birds reveal’d to him, 
She saw the flight of Fairyland’s fly-wagons, 
And magic fishes swim 
In puddle ponds, and took old crows for dragons,— 
Both were quite drunk from the enchanted flaggons; 
When as it fell upon a summer’s day, 
As the old man sat a feeding 
On the old babe-reading, 
Beside his open street-and-parlour door, 
A hideous roar 
Proclaim’d a drove of beasts was coming by the way. 


Long-horned, and short, of many a different breed, 
Tall, tawny brutes, from famous Lincoln levels 
a. Or Durham feed! 


With some of those unquiet black dwarf devils, 


From nether side of Tweed, 
Or Firth of Forth; 

Looking half wild with joy to leave the North,— 
With dusty hides, all mobbing on together,— 
When,—whether from a fly’s malicious comment 
Upon his tender flank, from which he shrank; 

Or whether | 
Only in some enthusiastic moment,— 
However, one brown monster, in a frisk, 
Giving his tail a perpendicular whisk, 
Kick’d out a passage thro’ the beastly rabble; 
And after a pas seul, —or, if you will, a 
Horn-pipe before the basket-maker’s villa, 

Leapt o’er the tiny pale, 
Back'd his beef. steaks against the wooden gable 
And thrust his brawny bell-rope of a tail 

Right o’er the page, 

Wherein the sage 
Just then was spelling some romantic fable. 
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The old map, half a scholar, half a dunce 

Could not peruse, who could?—two tales at once; 
And being huff'd 

At what he knew was none of Riquet’s Tuft; 
Bang’d-to the door, 

But most unluckily enclosed a morsel 

Of the intruding tail, and all the tassel:— 
The monster gave a roar, 

And bolting off with speed, increased by pain, 

The little house became a coach once more, 

And like Macheath, “ took to the road again!“ 

Just then, by fortune’s whimsical decree, 

The ancient woman stooping with her crupper 

Towards swect home, or where sweet home should be, 

Was getting up some household herbs for supper; 

Thoughtful of Cinderella, in the tale, 

And quaintly wondering if magic shifts 

Could o’er a common pumpkin so prevail, 

To turn it to a coach;—what pretty gifts 

Might come of cabbages, and curly kale; 

Meanwhile she never heard her old man’s wail, 

Nor turn’d till home had turn’d a corner quite 
Turn'd out of sight! 


At last, conceive her, rising from the ground, 
Weary of sitting on her russet clothing, 
And looking round 
Where rest was to be found, 
There was no house—no villa there—no nothing! 
No house! 
The change was quite amazing; 
It made her senses stagger for a minute, 
The riddle’s explication seem’d to harden; 
But soon her superanuated nous 
Explained the horrid mystery;—and raising 
Her hand to heaven, with the cabbage in it, 
On which she meant to sup,— 
„Well! this zs Fairy Work! Pll bet a farden, 
Little Prince Silverwings has ketch’d me up, 
And set me down in some one else’s garden!“ 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our review of the fashionable novel entitled“ Almack’s” 
is from a correspondent to whose opinions we pay so much 
deference, that we have not taken any of those editorial 
liberties with the manuscript which is our imprescriptible 
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right. In this department, however, of our journal, we may 
venture to question the decision which pronounces this pro- 
duction to be all nonsense. To us it appears to be a lively and 
faithful dclineation of fashionable life, as it exists not only 
in London, butin the principal cities of Europe; and this coun- 
try, also, with the exception of the indecency and immorali- 
ty ascribed to English society. The same heartlessness, the 
same incessant intriguing and maneuvering to get into what 
is called the first circle, is every where apparent where dis- 
play instead of real happiness, constitutes the business of 
life. We believe there is as much A/mackery in Chesnut street, 
in our plain drab city of William Penn, as there is at the 
west end of London. We have not Lady Patronesses”’ to 
regulate our A/mackeries it is true; and perhaps it is to be re- 
gretted, for we have heard of cards of invitation being sent 
to distinguished strangers at fashionable hotels, who have 
been obliged to inquire of the barkeepers to whom they were 
indebted for such marks of hospitality. Of course, such in- 
dications of kindness did not proceed from persons of “ de- 
cided fashion,” but from that description of individuals who 
are intended to be exposed to ridicule 6y the author of Al- 
macks:“ —a class who make their way, not by the proper 
claims of education and manners, but by the more obvious 
attractions of splendid mansions and luxurious entertain- 
ments. 

The present Number is embellished with a portrait of the 
Rice Bunting or Reed Bird, which has been copied with per- 
fect fidelity and fine taste from Wilson’s Ornithology, by the 
lady whose name appears on the plate. We feel a particular 
satisfaction in dwelling upon the merits of this artist, because 
she has ventured upon a path hitherto uncultivated by her 
sex, we believe, in this country, where females, to whom the 
gifts of fortune are denied, are too often doomed to consump- 
tion and poverty under the miserable pittance derived from 
the monotonous and deleterious labours of the needle. En- 
graving is an art at once useful and elegant; and as it does 
not require strength so much as dexterity and taste, we trust 
that we perform no unavailing service in recommending the 
example of Miss L. to the imitation of her fair country wo- 
men. We will not display the temptations of celebrity to 
them, because their sphere is the domestic fireside: but this 
profession offers them solid comfort and independence, and it 
may be pursued in all the seclusion which becomes their gen- 
tle and retiring nature. 
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